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A  HKRO  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

THE  ARCHBI8HOP  OF  GRANADA. 

In  my  wanderings  about  the  world,  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men — men  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  speaking  all  languages ;  and  men  of  all 
churches  and  creeds,  worshipping  God  in  many 
forms;  and  I  have  found  good  in  them  all. 
In  this  varied  experience  I  have  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  (which,  though  not  new,  every  one  has 
to  make  for  himself)  that  true  greatness  of 
character  belongs  not  to  one  “  caste,”  but  to 
men  of  every  race  and  clime;  and  nothing 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  cross  the  lines, 
and  grasp  the  hand  of  one  from  whom  I  am 
widely  separated.  And  so  it  is  that,  Protestant 
as  I  am,  I  come  to  pay  my  tribute  to  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  his 
heroic  courage  in  the  relief  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing. 

Before  I  left  America  for  my  recent  visit  to 
Spain,  I  said  to  my  dear  and  honored  friend, 
the  late  President  Hitchcock,  that  as  I  was 
going  to  a  Catholic  country,  I  hoped  I  might 
meet  some  good  representatives  of  its  religion, 

I  had  heard  a  great-  deal  said  against  the 
Church  of  Spain ;  that  it  was  given  up  to  forms 
and  superstitions ;  and  that  its  priests  were  of 
a  low  type  intellectually  and  morally;  being 
generally  ignorant,  and  not  unfrequently  im¬ 
moral.  “  But  surely,”  I  said,  “  among  so  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  there  must  be  some 
priests  and  bishops  who  are  both  learned  and 
devout.”  Yet  I  did  not  find  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  seek  such  acquaintance.  Even  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  of  America,  who  had 
gone  to  Spain  with  the  same  desire,  told  me 
that  he  had  found  little  to  reward  his  search ; 
and  predicted  that  I  ‘‘should  have  my  trouble 
for  my  pains.”  This  was  discouraging,  and  I 
might  have  come  away  with  the  same  impres¬ 
sion,  had  I  not  had  the  good  fortune  in  Madrid 
to  know  a  lady  who  is  equally  at  home  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  Spanish  society,  and  who  is  herself 
a  devout  Catholic,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  de¬ 
sire,  when  she  at  once  replied,  ‘‘  My  husband 
(a  Senator  of  Spain)  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada,  who  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  last  year  in  the  cholera.” 

I  accepted  the  courtesy,  and  after  a  visit  to 
the  Alhambra,  came  down  into  the  old  city  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  Archiepiscopal  palace. 

In  Spain  bishops  are  princes  and  live  in 
palaces ;  and  it  would  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  an  Archbishop  to  live  in  a  hum¬ 
bler  abode :  and  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  be 
conducted  up  a  grand  staircase  into  an  ante¬ 
room,  where  a  number  of  persons  were  waiting 
for  an  audience.  As  ‘‘  Monseigneur  ”  was  en¬ 
gaged,  I  was  kept  waiting  half  an  hour,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  be  occupied  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  proposed  to  leave  my  respects  and 
retire,  but  the  attendant  who  had  taken  my 
card  and  the  introduction,  begged  me  to  wait 
a  little  longer,  apparently  fearing  that  he 
should  be  reproved  if  he  allowed  me  to  depart, 
for  he  kept  saying,  “  What  should  I  do  with 
this  letter  ?  ” 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  I  was  usher¬ 
ed  into  the  presence  of  a  man  a  little  turned 
of  sixty,  who  as  he  rose  to  receive  me,  showed 
a  manly  figure,  a  little  inclined  to  stoutness, 
which  he  described  pleasantly  as  vieillesse  an- 
ticipi’e.  But  a  slight  touch  of  age  only  gave 
added  dignity  to  his  presence,  especially  when 
above  it  shone  a  countenance  as  kindly  and 
benignant  as  I  ever  saw.  He  said  that  Senor 
Riano  had  already  written  of  my  coming,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  not  only  as  the 
friend  of  his  friend,  but  as  a  stranger  and  an 
American.  Nor  did  his  pleasure  seem  in  the 
least  abated  bj'  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Protest¬ 
ant.  About  this  I  had  no  reserve  or  disguise, 
for  I  did  not  intend  to  appear  under  false  col¬ 
ors.  But,  though  a  Protestant,  I  knew  many 
Catholics,  among  whom  were  some  who  were 
not  only  dear  to  me  as  friends,  but  men  of 
such  elevation  of  character  that  I  held  them 
in  the  highest  honor. 

To  this  he  replied  in  the  same  spirit.  Though 
he  believed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  the 
one  body  of  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  all  the  good  were  included  even  within  its 
extensive  pale.  He  knew  many  Protestants 
who  were  not  only  good  citizens  and  good 
neighbors,  but  exemplary  Christians,  and  said, 
*‘  I  would  take  off  my  hat  to  a  Protestant,  who 
is  a  man  of  sincere  conviction  and  consistent 
life.” 

He  is  a  native  of  Malaga,  which  is  the  resi- 
idence  of  many  foreign  merchants,  so  that  the 
sight  of  Englishmen  in  the  streets  is  not  so 
rare  as  in  some  cities  of  Spain.  This  better 
acquaintance  softened  prejudice  and  won  re¬ 
spect.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  late  En¬ 
glish  Consul  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
men ;  and  of  the  ladies  of  his  family  as  known 
in  all  Malaga,  not  only  for  the  sweetness  and 
gentleness  which  might  be  expected  of  refined 
Englishwomen,  but  for  their  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  and  their  innumerable  char¬ 
ities;  and  indeed  ‘‘they  were  patterns  of  all 
the  Christian  virtues.” 

I  asked  the  Archbishop  about  his  experience 
in  the  cholera,  to  which  he  answered  with  great 
modesty,  saying  that  “  he  had  only  done  his 
duty,”  as  if  that  was  not  just  the  thing  which 
most  of  us  faii  to  do.  It  was  only  at  a  second 
interview  ( for  he  pressed  me  earnestly  to  come 
again),  after  I  had  heard  from  others  of  his 
heroic  conduct,  that  I  was  able  to  make  my 
inquiries  more  intelligently,  and  to  elicit  full¬ 
er  Information. 

I  learned  that  wiWiin  the  past  two  j’ears 
Granada  had  suffered  from  two  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  can  visit  a  city :  an  earthquake 
and  the  cholera.  The  earthijuake  took  place 
about  Christmas,  1884.  It  came  without  pre¬ 
monition:  with  no  preceding  tremor  of  the 
earth  or  darkening  of  the  sky.  It  occurred  at 
night,  but  a  night  of  such  peace  as  became  the 
holy  Christmas-tide.  A  resident  of  Granada 
said  to  me,  ‘‘  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night  when  I  felt  the  first  shock.”  In  an  in¬ 
stant  ali  was  terror  and  dismay.  So  violent 
was  it  as  to  cause  great  destruction  of  proper¬ 
ty  and  loss  of  life,  and  to  produce  such  terror 
that  the  people  tied  from  their  homes  and 
camped  in  the  fields,  though  they  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  snow.  After  a  time  they  recovered 
calmness  and  returned  to  their  dwellings, 
when  in  six  months  Granada  had  another  vis¬ 
itation,  which  was  to  prove  still  more  terrible. 

The  cholera  did  not  excite  such  immediate 
alarm  as  the  eartlniuake,  for  though  the, very 
word  is  a  word  of  terror,  its  ravages  were  not 
so  great  at  first  as  afterwards.  But  still  a 
place  in  which  the  cholera  had  ‘‘  made  a  be¬ 
ginning,”  was  one  which  a  prudent  man  would 
wish  to  avoid. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Granada  received 
a  new  Archbishop.  The  former  one  had  fied 
from  the  city  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
cholera,  but  his  very’  fright  brought  on  an  at¬ 


tack  from  which  he  died.  His  successor.  Fa¬ 
ther  Moreno,  had  been  private  chaplain  to  the 
King,  and  was  now  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Granada  —  a  position  of  great  dignity,  but 
also  of  great  exposure,  and  his  friends  advis¬ 
ed  him  to  remain  in  Madrid  until  all  danger 
was  over.  They  little  knew  the  temper  of  the 
man,  who  found  in  this  only  a  reason  for  has¬ 
tening  to  the  post  of  duty.  His  courage  was 
soon  put  to  the  test :  for  scarcely  had  he  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Granada  when  the  cholera, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  only  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree,  burst  forth  anew,  and  raged  with  the  ut¬ 
most  violence.  Instead  of  deaths  here  and 
there,  the  people  died  by  scores  and  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  All  who  could  leave  the  city  fied,  but 
enough  still  remained  to  furnish  the  harvest 
of  death.  Of  course  its  ravages  were  greatest 
among  the  poor,  who  could  make  no  provision 
against  it,  living  in  wretched  habitations, 
which  were  the  breeding-places  of  pestilence. 
In  a  few  weeks  ten  thousand  had  died — one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  population.  Indeed  on 
some  days  the  mortality  was  much  greater 
than  this,  as  when  over  five  hundred  died  in 
one  day — a  rate  which,  if  continued  for  five 
months,  would  not  have  left  in  the  city  a  sin¬ 
gle  human  being! 

Such  appalling  mortality  struck  everybody 
with  terror.  The  demoraiization  was  almost 
worse  than  death.  But  how  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  Who  could  control  himself  in  presence 
of  a  plague  like  that  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt, 
when  “  there  was  not  a  house  in  which  there 
was  not  one  dead  ”  ?  It  was  hardly  possible 
to  find  nurses  for  the  sick :  for  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  disease  appeared,  the  living  fied  from 
them.  A  German  resident  told  mo  of  the  sad 
fate  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  an  artist,  who 
after  pursuing  his  studies  in  Florence  (where 
he  had  given  promise  of  future  distinction) 
came  to  Granada  to  make  sketches  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra,  for  which  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
one  of  the  old  towers,  having  as  his  only  at¬ 
tendant  a  woman  to  take  care  of  his  room, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  ill,  was  so  fright¬ 
ened  that  she  left  him  alone,  and  fied  to  the 
Washington  Irving  Hotel ;  but  danger  met  her 
there,  for  somebody  died  in  the  night,  and  she 
fied  back  again,  only  to  find  that  he  whom  she 
had  forsaken  was  dead,  when  she  too  was 
stricken  down,  and  in  a  few  hours  died  also. 

Where  such  incidents  were  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  down  the 
panic.  The  universal  terror  even  stified  the 
affections  of  nature.  Wo  think  that  no  de¬ 
gree  of  danger  can  overcome  the  instinct  of 
maternity,  and  lead  a  mother  to  forsake  her 
child.  And  yet  the  cases  were  too  numerous 
In  which  parents  fied  from  their  homes,  leav¬ 
ing  their  own  offspring  to  die. 

Such  was  the  state  of  alarm,  that  it  was  hard¬ 
ly  possible  to  bury  the  dead.  The  bodies  were 
carried  to  some  ‘‘  dumping-ground,”  and 
thrown  in  heaps,  from  which  the  stench  was 
too  horrible  for  any  one  to  approach.  The 
police  were  powerless  to  enforce  the  common 
decencies  of  sepulture,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  jails,  and 
the  soldiers  stood  over  them  with  loaded  mus¬ 
kets,  that  pits  were  digged  in  which  the  putre¬ 
fying  mass  of  humanity  was  buried  out  of 
sight. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Granada  in  August, 
1885,  and  such  the  scenes  that  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  Archbishop— scenes  that 
would  shake  the  nerves  of  most  men,  and  ex¬ 
cite  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  escape  to  a 
place  of  safety.  His  friends  begged  him  to 
save  himself  while  he  could.  To  all  such  en¬ 
treaties  he  answered  with  a  mildness  and  gen¬ 
tleness  that  are  the  best  indications  of  an  un¬ 
alterable  mind  :  ‘‘  It  is  not  my  own  safety  that 
I  am  to  consider ;  I  do  not  belong  to  myself, 
but  to  my  poor  people ;  and  if  they  ever  need 
me,  they  need  me  now.”  Nor  did  he  think  it 
enough  to  remain  in  the  city,  but  to  seclude 
himself  so  as  to  avoid  exposure  to  danger. 
He  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and 
send  out  his  priests  to  meet  dangers  which  he 
did  not  dare  to  face.  In  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiries  he  said  that,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  had  been  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Granada,  and  at  that  time  became  familiar 
with  its  streets  and  by-ways,  so  that  he  'did 
not  need  any  guide  to  point  out  the  plague- 
spots  of  the  city.  So  he  went  into  the  streets, 
not  courting  but  avoiding  observation,  for 
which  he  often  went  at  night  lest  the  people, 
discovering  who  he  was,  should  ‘‘  throng  him,” 
and  thus  impede  hi&  efforts  for  their  good.  In 
the  silence  and  the  darkness  he  went  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  door  to  door,  enter¬ 
ing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  listening  to  their 
pitiful  stories  of  misery,  holding  the  hands  of 
those  in  the  last  agony,  and  whispering  conso¬ 
lation  to  the  departing  soul.  If  anything  could 
take  away  the  bitterness  of  death,  it  must  have 
been  the  benevolent  countenance  of  that  man 
of  God  bending  over  one’s  pillow,  and  breath¬ 
ing  into  his  ear  the  words  of  immortal  faith 
and  hope ! 

In  these  visits  to  the  dying  he  had  often  a 
very  delicate,  but  a  very  necessary,  duty  to 
perform.  One  of  the  evils  of  Spain  is  the 
great  number  of  men  and  women  living  in 
the  family  relation  with  no  marriage  ties. 
Such  he  found,  about  to  leave  children 
who  would  be  doubly  orphaned,  as  they 
would  bo  left  not  only  with  no  title  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  their  parents,  but  with  none 
even  to  their  very  names!  This  brand  of  il- 
iegitimacy  it  was  in  his  power  by  a  brief  ser¬ 
vice,  such  as  is  permitted  in  extremis,  to  re¬ 
move  ;  and  thus  by  a  few  words  spoken  in  the 
death-chamber,  he  gave  unspeakable  relief  to 
the  dying  father  and  mother,  while  he  secured 
to  their  children  the  priceless  inheritance  of 
an  honorable  name. 

But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  giving  spirit¬ 
ual  consolation.  He  wished  to  save  the  lives 
as  well  as  the  souls  of  his  people.  They  were 
not  only  in  want  of  medical  treatment,  but 
were  even  destitute  of  food.  As  the  i)anic  had 
paralyzed  all  business,  there  was  no  work  for 
the  laboring  class,  by  which  they  could  earn 
their  daily  bread.  This  aggravated  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  their  strength  was  reduced  by  the 
want  of  food,  they  would  fall  victims  to  the 
first  atfiick.  Hence  the  first  necessity  was 
that  they  should  be  fed.  But  who  could  feed 
such  a  multitude  ?  This  reejuired  money,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it.  But  gold  and  silver  he  had 
none.  In  this  extremity  he  told  me  that  he 
had  thought  seriously  of  selling  the  mitre  that 
had  just  been  bestowed  upon  him.  True,  it 
was  not  worth  much,  but  he  thought  he  could 
perhaps  raise  five  hundred  francs  upon  it,  and 
that  might  save  some  precious  lives.  I  dare 
say  some  whisper  of  his  intention  got  abroad ; 
at  any  rate,  as  the  public  heard  daily  of  the 
horrors  of  the  cholera  in  Granada,  they  could 
not  but  hear  of  the  brave  fight  he  was  making 
against  it,  and  he  began  to  receive  contribu¬ 
tions  from  different  quarters  —  a  hundred 
francs,  two  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thou¬ 
sand,  five  thousand,  and  in  one  instance  ten 


thousand !  Thus  provided  with  the  needed  re¬ 
sources,  he  set  about  administering  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  First  of 
all,  like  his  Divine  Master,  he  fed  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  he  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  sim¬ 
ple  but  nourishing  food.  This  timely  nourish¬ 
ment,  with  proper  medical  treatment,  checked 
the  spread  of  the  pestilence,  and  bj'-and-by  it 
began  to  abate.  It  had  broken  out  in  June, 
and  culminated  in  August,  though  it  contin¬ 
ued  into  September.  By  the  last  of  that  month 
it  was  so  far  abated  as  to  be  under  control. 

But  now  came  a  new  source  of  anxiety.  The 
people  had  been  fed  and  kept  alive,  but  they 
needed  also  to  be  clothed,  for  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  destitute ;  the  poor  were  in  rags,  and 
as  the  Autumn  drew  on,  and  the  nights  were 
chill  with  frost,  they  would  shiver  with  cold, 
and  perhaps  perish  at  the  first  blasts  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Winter.  To  avert  this  new  calami¬ 
ty  the  Archbishop  wisely  devoted  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  contributions  in  his  hands  to 
providing  them  with  warm  clothing.  Thus 
having  cared  for  ‘‘his  poor  people”  to  the 
last,  and  seen  them  ‘‘warmed  and  fed,”  he 
might  well  feel  that  he  ‘‘had  done  his  duty,” 
and  could  rest  from  his  long  labor. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  cholera  of  1885,  as 
I  learned  it  from  many  sources,  and  as  it  was 
at  last  told  me  with  the  utmost  simplicity  by 
the  Archbishop,  or  rather  as  I  drew  it  from 
him.  I  looked  at  him  with  wonder,  and  asked 

‘‘How  did  you  feel  during  those  terrible 
months?  Were  you  attacked  with  cholera?” 

‘‘No,  never.” 

‘‘  How  did  you  guard  yourself  against  it  ?  ” 

“  Partly  by  not  fearing  it.  My  constant  ef¬ 
fort  was  to  cairn  myself  and  to  calm  others.” 

In  further  explanation,  he  said  that  he 
changed  very  little  his  usual  course  of  life, 
but  kept  up  his  regular  habits.  Ho  ascribed 
very  much  to  his  method,  by  which  he  went 
through  his  trying  duties,  as  the  humblest 
priest  would  go  the  round  of  his  parish.  This 
perfect  system  kept  him  from  falling  into  any 
confusion— being  bewildered  by  the  varied 
cares  that  were  thrown  upon  him.  It  was  easy 
to  see,  in  looking  at  that  placid  countenance, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  even  temper,  not  easily 
thrown  off  his  balance.  Thus  ho  kept  a  calm 
and  tranquil  mind  in  the  midst  of  scenes  that 
might  have  shaken  the  stoutest  heart,  when 
‘‘  the  pestilence  was  walking  in  darkness,  and 
destruction  wasting  as  noonday.”  This  seren¬ 
ity  in  the  midst  of  danger  may  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  temperament,  but  far  more  to  the  in¬ 
ward  religious  life  which  filled  his  mind  with 
‘‘the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing,”  so  that  he  could  go  forth  to  the  du¬ 
ties  and  the  horrors  of  each  day  calm  and  un¬ 
dismayed. 

This  Divine  protection  and  aid  he  seemed 
most  anxious  to  recognize,  lest  I  should  ascribe 
too  much  to  himself.  ‘‘  No,”  he  said,  ‘‘  it  was 
not  I  that  did  it,  but  a  Power  far  above  me. 
Mere  courage  is  not  enough  at  such  a  moment, 
any  more  than  mere  physical  strength.  It  is 
from  no  feigned  humility,  but  from  the  deep¬ 
est  conviction  of  my  heart  that  I  say,  It  was 
God  alone  who  carried  me  through.” 

So  spake  the  good  Archbishop.  How  could 
I  help  loving  such  a  man  ?  Could  I  love  him 
the  less  because  he  was  a  Catholic  Archbishop, 
instead  of  being  a  Protestant  like  myself  ? 
There  are  moments  in  which  all  differences 
disappear  in  the  presence  of  moral  greatness. 
I  saw  before  me— not  the  bishop  nor  the  priest, 
but  only  an  illustrious  example  of  courage  in 
the  midst  of  appalling  dangers ;  of  calmness 
in  the  midst  of  universal  agitation,  and  of 
supreme  devotion  to  duty.  In  the  presence  of 
such  heroism,  devoted  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering,  mere  differences  of  creed  sink  out  of 
sight.  I  looked  at  him  with  a  feeling  of  affec¬ 
tionate  veneration;  and  when  at  parting  he 
followed  me  through  the  corridor  and  gave  me 
(with  a  patriarchal  embrace)  his  blessing,  I 
was  glad  to  receive  it  from  one  who  had  prov¬ 
ed  himself  a  hero  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as 
well  as  a  true  Christian  bishop,  and  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  a  more  kindly  feeling  for  the  old 
Church  of  Spain  (proud  and  haughty  though 
she  may  be)  when  I  remember  that  she  has 
given  us  such  a  splendid  example  of  courage 
and  devotion.  H.  M.  F, 


ABOUT  HEAVES. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

If  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written, 
and  all  the  discourses  that  have  l)een  preach¬ 
ed  about  Heaven,  could  be  collected,  they 
would  form  an  enormous  library.  Every  va¬ 
riety  of  si)ecuiation  would  be  include<l,  from 
the  mystic  reveries  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
to  the  matter-of  fact  picturingsof  Miss  Phelps 
in  her  ‘‘Gates  Ajar.”  Our  own  feelings  and 
tastes  have  much  to  do  with  our  own  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  celestial  world.  Robert  Hall,  who 
was  tortured  with  almost  perpetual  neuralgia, 
used  to  think  of  heaven  as  a  place  of  relief  and 
rest.  Cheerful,  buoyant  Wilberforce  conceiv¬ 
ed  it  as  chiefly  a  scene  of  jubilant  praise.  To 
the  inquisitive  searcher  after  new  truth,  like 
Newton  or  Brewster  or  Hugh  Miller,  it  would 
be  most  coveted  as  the  arena  of  magnificent 
discoveries.  Many  a  poor,  baffled  child  of  sor¬ 
row,  perplexe<l  with  the  Providential  trials  of 
this  life,  longs  for  the  place  in  which  all  mys¬ 
teries  will  be  solveil,  and  all  clouds  cleared 
away.  And  so  we  fall  to  building  the  heaven 
that  will  suit  ourselves. 

This  is  all  very  natural.  It  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  Dr.  Guthrie’s  parental  affections, 
that  he  should  expect  his  little  boy  Johnnie  to 
‘‘  run  to  meet  him  at  the  golden  gate.”  It  was 
equally  natural  that  a  veteran  theologian  like 
Dr.  Emmons,  should  anticipate  great  delight 
in  talking  with  Isaiah  and  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Perhaps  the  good  Doctor  intended  to  ask  them 
whether  God  was  really  the  author  of  sin, 
when  He  said  ‘‘  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.” 
The  desires  of  aching  hearts  to  gain  relief,  or 
to  behold  again  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone 
on  before,  mingle  with  the  visions  which  mil¬ 
lions  indulge  in  with  regard  to  the  ”  Father’s 
House.”  John  Bunyan  was  prudent  enough 
to  confine  his  ])icture  of  the  celestial  city  to 
barely  two  sentences,  and  those  were  woven 
out  of  Scripture  language.  Then  after  this 
bare  glimpse,  he  tells  us  that  “  they  shut  up 
the  gates,  which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished 
myself  among  them.”  Wise  old  dreamer !  He 
did  not  pretend  to  know  one  syllable  more 
than  God  had  told  him. 

For  all  that  we  actually  know  about  Heaven, 
could  be  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
and  that  would  be  made  up  of  a  few  passages 
selected  from  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  ac¬ 
tually  far  more  space  devoted  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  description  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
to  be  used  by  an  emigrant  nation  for  a  few 
years,  than  there  is  of  the  eternal  dwelling- 
place  of  all  God’s  unnumbered  hosts  of  His  re¬ 
deemed  people.  Just  enough  to  kindle  holy 
expectation,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  unholy 
curiosity.  What  is  revealed  is  almost  entirely 


couched  in  bold  and  sublime  figures  of  speech. 
Is  there  no  profound  meaning  in  these  glorious 
glimpses  flashed  against  the  background  of 
impenetrable  mystery  ?  Is  there  not  great 
eloquence  in  the  silences  of  Scripture  ? 

Yet  we  will  always  be  making  the  very  most 
of  what  our  Bibles  do  tell  us  about  our  ever¬ 
lasting  home.  As  long  as  we  stick  to  that,  we 
are  safe.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  we  may  indulge  in  innocent 
conjectures  and  devout  speculations;  they 
may  quicken  our  faith,  and  help  to  make  that 
heavenly  home  the  more  actual  and  the  more 
attractive.  I  have  just  laid  down  a  delightful 
little  book  recently  written  by  my  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Archibald  McCullagh,  the  pastor  of  the 
Ross-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 
It  is  entitled  ‘‘Beyond  the  Stars,  or  Human 
Life  in  Heaven.”  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  has 
dressed  the  pure  thoughts  of  the  author  in 
very  pure  white  linen ;  a  very  sweet  little  book 
it  is  for  a  gift  to  the  bereaved.  It  was  written 
by  a  bereaved  husband,  with  the  aid  of  such 
celestial  star-light  as  falls  into  the  valley  of 
the  death-shade.  God  gave  my  brother  a  ver¬ 
itable  ‘‘  song  in  the  night,”  when  He  moved 
him  to  this  task  of  love.  One  of  the  best 
things  about  the  volume,  is  that  there  is  no 
wild  presumption  or  sickly  sentimentalism  in 
it ;  only  the  happy  groupings  of  what  Revela¬ 
tion  teaches,  either  directly  or  by  hintings  of 
the  truth  in  regard  to  Heaven  and  the  glori¬ 
fied  body,  the  resurrection  and  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  celestial  world.  Good  sense  con¬ 
veyed  in  glowing  language,  and  animated  with 
a  godly  spirit,  is  the  charm  of  the  ‘‘  wee  ” 
booklet. 

After  all  that  human  pens  have  written,  or 
human  genius  has  conceived  about  Heaven,  I 
know  of  but  one  way  to  secure  complete  and 
unlimited  knowledge — and  that  is  to  go  there 
and  see  it  for  ourselves.  Then  the  discoveries 
will  be  all  the  more  thrilling,  and  the  surprises 
will  be  all  the  more  rapturous,  because  we 
knew  so  little  while  in  this  world.  It  was  just 
like  God  that  He  should  have  built  a  Heaven 
that  no  human  mind  could  conceive,  and  that 
He  should  fill  it  by  a  plan  of  redemption  that 
no  human  mind  could  invent.  The  miles  to 
that  eternal  home  are  few  and  short. 


<^^ut  l3oott  baffle* 


The  Fibe  of  God’s  Anoer;  or,  Light  from  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  New  Testament  Teaching  con- 
cerninK  Future  Punishment.  By  L.  C.  Baker.  Phll- 
ndelphia,  2022  Delancey  Place.  75  cents. 

The  author’s  theory  requires  the  assumption 
that  all  previous  exegetes  have  missed  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  on  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment.  Logically,  therefore,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  re-in- 
teritret  every  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  contains  conceptions  in  germ  of  what 
became  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  key  to 
that  doctrine  he  thinks  he  has  found  in  the 
principle  that  resurrection  is  redemptive.  This 
principle,  he  argues,  excludes  the  idea  of  eter¬ 
nal  suffering,  of  restoration,  and  of  annihila¬ 
tion,  and  ‘‘presents  a  doctrine  of  retribution 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life  as  well  as 
with  the  Word  of  God,  and  so  erects  a  barrier 
against  that  crude  universalism  which  has 
come  in  as  a  reaction  against  the  old  creed- 
doctrine  of  hell,  and  which  tends  to  weaken 
the  bonds  of  human  society  by  concealing 
from  men  their  accountability  to  God;  and 
yft  makes  room  for  the  larger  hope,  which 
has  made  for  itself  a  lasting  place  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  enlightened  Christians.”  At  the 
Resurrection,  saints  are  to  bo  raised  to  a  glo¬ 
rious  life,  and  those  who  have  died  out  of 
Christ,  are  to  be  raised  ‘‘into  the  sphere  of  a 
natural  and  earthy  manhood.”  ‘‘It  is  even 
for  them  another  beginning  and  on  a  higher 
scale,”  and  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  new  opportunity  for  advance,  they  will 
‘‘perish  out  of  the  line  of  progress  in  a  second 
death  ” — that  is,  perish,  not  in  the  sense  of  an¬ 
nihilation,  but  in  the  sense  of  losing  their 
manhood,  and  of  being  degraded  into  a  lower 
state  of  existence,  as  the  wages  of  sin.  Mr. 
Baker  is  a  well  known  and  much-beloved 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  is  sincerely  con¬ 
vinced  th.at  the  Standards  of  his  Church  err  in 
eschatology,  and  who  longs  to  aid  in  setting 
them  right.  No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  his 
scholarship,  his  endowments  of  mind  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  especially  his  modest  and  gentle 
si)irit  in  the  argument  he  lays  before  the 
Church,  It  is  always  an  attractive  sight  to 
see  a  good  and  able  man  lovingly  laying  his 
labors  at  the  feet  of  his  Church,  especially 
when  these  labors  have  been  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  have  in  his  judgment  resulted  in 
eliciting  new  light.  There  are,  however,  strong 
presumptions  against  our  author,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  illustrates  his  courage  and 
his  fidelity  to  his  convictions.  One  is  that  the 
whole  (Church  has  missed  a  meaning  he  has 
found.  Another  is  that  Christians  who  adopt 
the  ‘‘  larger  hope,”  arc  ‘‘enlightened  ”  in  con¬ 
trast  with  others,  and  that  it  has  ‘‘  made  for 
itself  a  lasting  place  in  their  convictions.” 
Prof.  Tyler,  Dr.  Shedd,  the  two  Hodges,  and 
scores  of  eminent  Christians  eminently  en¬ 
lightened,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  have  main- 
taine<l  the  old  doctrine  in  the  face  of  every 
new  departure.  Still,  let  Mr.  Baker  have  a 
candid  hearing. 

An  Unknown  Codntbt.  By  the  author  of  .John  Hali- 
fn.N,  (rfiiitlemitii.  Illustrateil  t)y  Frederick  Nool  Ba¬ 
ton.  New  York:  Hari)er  A' Bros.  1887. 

Delightful  book,  painting  on  the  spot,  and 
as  they  are  seen  by  a  true  artist,  people,  places, 
incidents,  scenery,  and  coloring  all  with  that 
intensely  human  interest  that  Ireland  always 
begets  in  minds  that  know  her  history.  Part 
of  Mrs.  Craig’s  tour  is  familiar  to  us,  and  we 
can  testify  both  to  her  outsight  and  insight. 

Practical  Cabvino.  By  Thomas  J.  Murrey.  New 
York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  1887.  75  cents. 

A  good  carver  is  born,  not  made.  So  far  as 
he  can  be  made,  however,  this  little  book  will 
make  him.  By  the  way,  is  a  good  carving 
knife  made  any  more  ? 

Sketchf.8  in  Sono.  By  Oeoruo  Lansins?  Raymonil. 
Nt-wYork:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1887.  $1. 

Prof.  Raymond’s  rhythm  is  sometimes  defi¬ 
cient  in  music,  but  his  poems  are  full  of  sen.se 
and  meaning,  and  sometimes  strike  a  full  po¬ 
etic  tone. 

O  Littlf.  Town  of  Bethlehem.  By  Phillips  Brooks. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co. 

Ernest  Nister  of  Nuremberg  has  lithograph¬ 
ed  and  printed  the  appropriate  pictures  to 
Phillips  Brooks’  excellent  Christmas  verses. 
A  very  pretty  gift-book. 

Thbocoh  THE  Year.  Spring,  Summer,  -Autumn,  Win¬ 
ter.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Bits  of  the  best  poetry  accompany  drawings 
in  sepia,  making  this  a  beautiful  gift-book. 

Enoch  Abden.  By  .Alfred  Tennyson.  New  York;  E. 
P.  Dutton  A  Co.  1888.  S6. 

Fully  illustrated  with  pictures  that  deepen 
the  sadness  of  the  tale,  this  edition  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  gift- books  of  the 
season. 


The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  Histori¬ 
cally  and  Exegetically  Considered.  By  the  Rev.  D, 
Dougliis  Baunerman,  M.A.  New  York :  Scribner  A 
Wei  ford. 

This  volume  is  the  eleventh  in  the  series  of 
the  Cunningham  Lectures.  The  author  begins 
with  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
comes. down  through  the  Exile  to  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  He  then  expounds  the  idea  of  the 
Church  in  our  Lord’s  express  teaching,  and 
also  in  His  institutions.  He  then  traces  the 
history,  ordinances,  and  organization  of  the 
Hebrew  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  Gentile 
Christian  Church,  and  closes  with  tw’o  appen¬ 
dices,  one  classifying  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  term  txxXrjOia  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  other  discussing  Bishop  Lightfoot’s 
attitude  towards  the  sacerdotal  theory  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  work  will  take  its 
place  among  the  ablest  and  clearest  exposi¬ 
tions  of  its  subject.  The  very  latest  literature 
of  it  is  known  to  the  author,  and  Dale,  Beysch- 
lag,  Dods,  Harnack,  Howson,  Lightfoot,  Rigg, 
Godet,  and  Meyer,  are  freely  cited.  His  con¬ 
clusions  strongly  support  the  Presbyterian 
theory  as  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  in  the  second  period  of 
its  history.  He  well  says  that  the  identity  of 
elder  and  bishop  in  the  New  Testament,  ‘‘  is 
not  matter  of  controversy  now  among  compe¬ 
tent  scholars  who  admit  the  authority  of  the 
Acts,  the  Epistle  of  James,  First  Peter,  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  evidence  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Apostolic  Church.” 

System  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  Dr.  I.  A.  Dorner. 
Edited  by  Dr.  A.  Dorner.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Mead,  D.'D.,  and  Rev.  R.  T.  Cunninpbam,  M.A.  New 
York:  Scribner  A  Welford.  1887.  $3.50. 

The  translator’s  preface  portrays  in  Dorner 
an  attractive  Christian,  who  made  a  profound 
impression  by  his  humility  and  his  efforts  to 
exalt  the  individual  character.  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  man,  we  turn  with  zest  to  the 
product  of  his  noble  intellect.  After  getting 
his  starting-point  in  God,  and  tracing  the 
transition  of  ethics  to  the  world,  Dorner  in  his 
first  part  discusses  the  prerequisites  and  pre¬ 
liminary  stages  of  Christian  morality,  and  in 
the  second  part  the  good  as  realized  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  first  part  has  three  divisions: 
first,  the  order  of  the  world  antecedent  to  the 
moral  process ;  second,  the  divine  order  of  the 
universe  as  the  law  of  action  for  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulties  ;  and  third,  the  moral  order  of  the  world 
as  the  practical  goal  of  the  moral  process.  The 
second  part  has  three  divisions :  first,  Christ, 
the  God- man,  as  the  realization  in  principle  of 
morality  in  mankind;  second, Christian  virtue 
as  exhibited  in  the  individual ;  and  third,  the 
organized  world  of  Christian  morality,  or  the 
moral  communities  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
All  these  divisions  are  themselves  divided  into 
sections  and  chapters,  and  the  author  fre¬ 
quently  aids  the  reader  by  a  synopsis  and  syl¬ 
labus,  to  keep  the  line  of  his  thought.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dorner,  ethics  comprises  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Good,  of  Law,  and  of  Virtue,  and 
Christian  ethics  is  the  science  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  worthy.  What  that  is  in  the  whole 
field  of  free  human  action,  and  how  it  involves 
the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  how  it  implies 
faith,  love,  wisdom,  and  their  cognate  virtues 
in  a  new  personality,  individual  and  social ; 
what  it  is  in  marriage,  in  the  family,  in  the 
State  and  Church,  the  volume  unfolds  and  en¬ 
forces.  The  whole  work  is  the  masterly  pro¬ 
duct  of  profoundest  thinking,  clear,  forcible, 
and  satisfying.  One  of  its  merits  is  the  minute 
application  to  daily  life  of  ethical  principles 
and  processes.  The  great  moral  ideal  that 
makes  men’s  hearts  burn  with  aspiration,  finds 
the  whole  sphere  of  life  its  field  of  action ; 
transcendental  and  empirical  ethics  are  recon¬ 
ciled. 

These  Brownies  :  Their  Book.  By  Palmer  Cox.  New 
York :  The  Century  Co.  $1.50. 

Palmer  Cox’s  faculties  must  have  had  a 
fairy’s  touch  to  make  him  both  with  pencil 
and  pen  en  rapport  with  the  Brownies.  There 
is  a  world  of  fun,  frolic,  and  delight  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  in  this  splendid  volume,  and  their  el¬ 
ders  need  not  be  ashamed  openly  to  share 
their  pleasure.  Indeed,  they  may  instruct  the 
children  by  pointing  out  the  satire  that  lurks 
in  the  pictures. 

The  Bible  Illustrator.  By  Rov.  Joseph  S.  Exell, 
M.A.  Ht.  Matthew.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
A  Co.  $2. 

The  title-page  describes  the  book  as  contain¬ 
ing  ‘‘  anecdotes,  similes,  emblems,  illustra¬ 
tions,  expository,  scientific,  geograiihieal,  his¬ 
torical,  and  homiletic,  gathered  from  a  wide 
range  of  home  and  foreign  literature,  on  the 
verses  of  the  Bible.”  There  is  a  plethora  of 
good  things  in  the  volume  (especially  of  hom- 
iletical  matter),  and  they  tire  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  richest  writers. 

Gathebino  Jewels,  or  Tlio  Seernt  of  a  Beautiful  Life. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Duncan  McNiell  Young.  New  York: 
William  Knowles.  1887. 

This  is  a  volume  In  Memoriarn  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles  was  an 
elder  in  the  Alien-street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Knowles  was  a  Bible- 
readcr  and  visitor.  Both  were  sincere  Chris¬ 
tians  and  laborers  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  and 
both  deserve  this  record  of  their  faith  and 
works. 

Kaloolau.  The  Adventures  of  Jonathan  Ronior.  By 
W.  S.  Mayo,  M.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1887.  $3. 

'riiis  is  the  Framazugdo  Edition,  and  the 
thirtieth  thousand,  of  a  story  devoured  by  one 
generation  of  readers,  and  now  sent  forth  to 
feed  the  appetite  of  another.  Our  youth  will 
burn  the  midnight  oil  over  it.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  made. 

The  Misrule  of  Henry  III.  Extracts  from  the  Wrl- 
ting.s  of  Matthew  Paris,  Robert  Grosseteste,  Adam  of 
Marsh,  etc.  Selected  ami  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hutton,  M.A.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1887.  60  cents. 

It  is  a  capital  idea  to  give  us  English  His¬ 
tory  by  contemporary  writers.  Mr.  Hutton’s 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  the  vtilue  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts,  ami  the  publishers  have  produced  the 
book  in  beautiful  style. 

Edward  III.  and  His  Wars.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1887.  60 
cents. 

The  extracts  in  this  volume  are  from  Frois¬ 
sart  and  other  contemporary  writers.  We  re¬ 
peat  the  judgment  already  given.  Other  vol¬ 
umes  will  follow.  The  more  the  better. 

Stall’s  Lutheran  Year-Book  and  Historical  Quar¬ 
terly  FOR  1887.  50  cents. 

As  the  Lutheran  Church  embraces  one-half 
of  the  world’s  Protestant  population,  its  ex¬ 
cellent  year-book  has  a  wide  market. 

Voice  Culture  And  Elocution.  By  William  T.  Ross, 
A.M.  New  York:  Tho  Baker  A  Taylor  Co.  1887. 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  good  book  on 
elocution.  It  is  scientific,  practical,  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  and  has  many  fine  selections  for 
practice. 

Scripture  Manual.  By  N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.D.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Thomas  W.  Hartley  A  Co.  1887. 

A  manual  of  religious  exercises  for  schools; 
very  w’ell  made  by  the  author,  both  in  the 
prayers  and  responsive  readings  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  badly  made  by  the  publisher. 


Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Edmond  Stap¬ 
ler,  D.D.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood  Holmden. 
New  York ;  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son. 

In  noticing  the  August  number  of  The  Ex¬ 
positor,  we  quoted  Dr.  Marcus  Dods’  opinion 
that  this  book  deserved  a  place  in  every  libra¬ 
ry.  Personal  examination  endorses  that  judg¬ 
ment.  In  illustrating  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  drawn  on  original  sources,  the  New 
Testament,  Josephus,  the  Mishna,  Talmuds, 
the  Midrashim,  and  a  few  minor  historical 
treatises.  His  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Sanhedrim,  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice,  population,  home  life, 
dwellings,  clothing,  public  life,  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts,  literature,  arts  and  science.  His 
second  part  comprises  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  the  philosophy  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  the  preaching  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
synagogue,  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  purifica¬ 
tions,  fasts,  almsgiving,  prayer,  the  temple, 
the  feasts,  the  Essenes,  the  principal  dates  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  Jesus  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  A  good  bibliography,  index,  and 
table  of  Scripture  passages  quotea,  concludes 
this  work,  a  book  that  will  prove  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  curious  as  it  is  valuable  to  the 
scholar. 

The  Science  of  Thought.  By  F.  Max  Mailer.  Two 
volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1887. 
$4. 

The  thesis  of  these  volumes  is  that  language 
is  the  organ  of  thought,  and  inseparable  from 
it ;  that  language  is  so  simple  and  intelligible, 
that  all  thought  may  be  reduced  to  about  121 
concepts,  and  all  words  to  about  800  roots,  and 
that  these  roots  owe  their  origin  to  a  clamor 
concomitans  which  is  also  significans,  and  that 
this  clamor,  used  to  remind  ourselves  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  acts,  become  signs  of  our  acts.  This 
thesis  branches  into  logic,  grammar,  philoso¬ 
phy,  anthropology,  and  many  other  subjects, 
and  everywhere  the  author  affirms  that  we  can 
know  nothing  but  what  we  can  name,  and  can 
think  only  in  names.  He  calls  himself  there¬ 
fore  not  a  nominalist,  but  a  nominist.  As  for 
‘‘  the  Self  who  seems  to  think,”  Milller  says 
‘‘  Who  that  Self  is,  cannot  be  asked  or  answer¬ 
ed  here.  If  life  lasts,  I  mean  to  answer  it  in 
another  treatise.”  The  large  space  required 
for  an  adequate  notice  of  these  volumes,  is  not 
at  our  disposal ;  we  can  only  say  here  that  the 
author  argues  his  thesis  with  crystal  clear¬ 
ness,  large  learning,  independent  thought,  al¬ 
ways  creating  in  the  reader’s  mind  the  intense 
interest  in  his  subject  which  he  feels  himself. 

Recollections  of  a  Minister  to  France.  By  E.  B. 
Washbunie,  LL.D.  Two  volumes.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1887.  $8. 

We  had  a  foretaste  of  these  volumes  in  a  few 
chapters  published  in  Scribner’s  Magazine. 
The  whole  feast  is  now  spread  out  in  these  su¬ 
perb  pages,  giving  Minister  Washburne’s  rec¬ 
ollections  of  Paris  from  1869  to  1877,  of  its  so¬ 
ciety  under  the  Empire  and  Republic,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Commune  and  siege  of  Paris. 
They  have  the  intense  interest  belonging  to 
the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  of  thrilling 
scenes,  and  of  a  Minister  who  got  inside  views 
of  a  history-making  epoch.  The  volumes  are 
fully  illustrated  and  handsomely  made.  C 

T  he  Leading  Facts  of  English  History.  By  D.  H. 
MontRomery.  Boston  :'  Gina  A  Co.  1887.  $1.25. 
Every  needed  help  is  furnished  tho  reader 
in  summaries  of  events  and  of  dates,  tables  of 
descent,  lists  of  historical  books,  statistics, 
maps,  and  index.  The  author  is  clear  and 
easy  in  his  style,  and  has  condensed  English 
history  into  a  brief  and  readable  narrative. 
This  is  a  revised  edition. 

James  Robertson  of  Newington.  A  Memorial  of  his 
Life  and  Work.  With  a  Preface  by  tho  late  Rev. 
John  Ker,  D.D.  Now  York:  R.  Carter  A  Bros.  $1.75. 
The  fragrance  of  a  consecrated  life  fills  ev¬ 
ery  page  of  this  beautiful  memoir  of  a  man 
who  loved  Christ,  loved  the  lambs  and  the 
sheep  of  His  fold,  and  was  made  eminently 
successful  in  winning  souls.  The  portrait 
given  as  a  frontispiece,  reveals  the  benignity 
of  a  man  of  God. 

James  Madison.  James  Monroe.  John  Quincy 
Adams.  By  William  O.  Stoddard.  New  York :  Frwl- 
oriek  A.  Stokes.  1887.  $1.25. 

The  third  volume  in  the  Lives  of  tho  Presi¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Stoddard’s  style  is  well  suited  to 
the  making  of  popular  Vooks,  while  he  has  not 
neglected  to  master  the  whole  field  of  his  .sub¬ 
ject. 

Uncle  Rutherford’s  Attic.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By 
Joanna  H.  Matthews.  With  orlRinal  il I u.st rations. 
Now  York  :  Frederick  A.  Htokes.  1887.  $1.25. 

A  good  story,  showing  how  circumstantial 
evidence  may  involve  the  innocent,  while  the 
guilty  was  that  not  unknown  character,  a 
fdausible  girl,  with  no  moral  sense  and  no 
heart. 

The  Children’s  Gallery.  Four  series.  Now  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co. 

In  each  series  are  eight  faces  of  lovely  chil¬ 
dren,  wrought  in  colors,  and  printed  on  heavy 
card-board.  They  will  be  much  admired. 


Mr.  John  C.  Hess,  4-20  Library  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  sends  us  many  specimens  of  sermon 
and  writing  papers.  Their  (piality  is  good  and 
prices  cheap.  They  do  a  largo  business  as 
stationers  and  printers. 


LiltelVs  Living  Age  will  soon  enter  on  its  for¬ 
ty-fifth  year.  We  have  referred  to  it  so  often 
during  the  year  past,  that  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  get 
the  best  writing  of  the  best  writers  for  the 
least  money.  _ 

Estes  Lauriat  of  Boston,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Japan  paper  edition  of  The  Song 
of  the  River,  have  advanced  the  price  from 
four  to  six  dollars.  _ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

CharlcB  Scribner’s  Sens,  New  York :  A  Story  of  tho  Oolden 

ARC  liy  James  Baldwin. - Qautemala:  the  Land  of  the 

Quetzal.  A  sketch  by  William  T.  BriRham,  A.M. - Frau 

Wllhelmlne.  By  Julius  Slliide.  Translated  by  Harriet  F. 

Powell. - Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  By  Harold  Frederic - 

The  Modern  Vikings.  By  HJalmar  H.  Boyeseu. 

Houghton,  Miniln  &  Co.,  Boston;  Early  and  Late  Pr>ems 

of  Alice  and  Fh<el>e  Cary. - The  Browning  Calendar. - 

The  Whitney  Calendar. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Now  York ;  Historic  OIrls.  By  E. 

S.  Brooks. - Sketch  of  American  Finances,  ns9-18.’l5.  By 

John  W.  Kearny. - Immortelles.  By  (Xtra  M.  A.  Davis. 

Estes  fc  Ijiurlat,  BosUm :  Young  Folks’  Hl8U)ry.  Tho 
Queens  of  Scotland.  By  Rosalie  Kaufman,  abridged  from 
Strickland. 

Dodd,  Mend  fc  Co.,  New  York ;  Sermons  Preached  In  St. 

George’s.  By  Rev.  W.  S.  Ralnsford. - Blue  Jackets  of 

1812.  By  Willis  J.  Abljot. 

George  U.  Ellis,  Bosmn :  Social  E(|ulllbrlum.  By  George 
Batchelor. 

The  Chrittlan  Literature  (Xi.,  New  York  :  A  Select  Library 
of  the  Nlcene  and  Post-Nlcene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  V. 

Macmillan  A  Co.,  New  York:  Marzlo’s  Crucifix.  By  F. 
Marlon  Crawford. 

Tho  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  New  York :  Evangelistic  Work 
In  Principle  and  Practice.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 

Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York :  Tho  Frozen  Pirate.  A 
novel  by  W.  Clark  Russell.  Franklin  Square  Library. 

Cassell  A  Company,  New  York  ;  A  Queer  Race.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Westfall.  Rainbow  Series. 

Lee  A  Shepard,  Boston;  Natural  Law  In  the  Business 
World.  By  Henry  Wf>od. 

John  Ellis,  New  York:  The  New  Christianity.  By  John 
Ellis,  M.D. 

Perlfxllcals  for  OcU<ber:  New  York— The  Cosmopolitan; 
Wfxjster,  Ohio— Wooster  Quarterly.  For  November ;  New 
York— American  HlsUiry,  Century,  Methodist  Review,  Eng¬ 
lish  Illustrated,  Scribner’s  Bix>k  Buyer;  Boston— Wide 
Awake;  Northfleld,  Minn.- The  Slderlal  Messenger. 
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DR.  HENRY  J.  VAN  DYKE’S  ANSWER 


Tft  M.  R.  W.  PATTERSON  ON  THE  LORD’S  STPPER. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  restate  or  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  expounded  in  my 
articles  in  The  Presbyterian  Review,  much  less  to 
assail  the  opinions  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  by 
whom  those  articles  have  been  reviewed  in  The 
EvANOEiiisT.  If  It  were  probable  that  all  who 
read  his  criticisms  would  carefully  compare  them 
with  the  essays  he  condemns,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  word  of  reply ;  but  as  this  will  certain¬ 
ly  not  be  done  by  many  of  his  readers,  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  fair¬ 
ness,  to  point  out  some  of  the  instances  in  which 
he  has  misapprehended,  and  therefore  misrepre¬ 
sented,  my  views. 

A  striking  example  of  his  hasty  judgment  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  article,  where  he  says 
“  We  dissent  from  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  criticism  on  the 
statement  of  our  Confession,  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  ‘  repugnant  to  common-sense 
and  reason.’  ”  Here  he  strangely  misses  the  chief 
point  of  my  remarks.  He  misquotes  both  the 
Confession  and  me  by  omitting  the  emphatic  word 
“even,"  which  I  italicized,  and  on  which  I  raised 
not  so  much  a  criticism  as  an  inquiry.  The  Con¬ 
fession  says  transubstantiation  “is  repugnant  not 
to  Scripture  alone,  but  even  to  common-sense  and 
reason.”  Upon  which  I  ask — and  surely  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  Impertinent — “  What  is  the  force  of 
‘  even  ’  in  this  statement  ?  Does  it  indicate  an  au¬ 
thority  above  that  of  Scripture  ?  If  so,  the  state¬ 
ment  repudiates  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.”  Of  course  the  framers  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  held  no  such  meaning ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  who  have  adopted  the  Confession,  do. 
And  therefore  I  go  on  to  say  “  If  the  Scriptures 
declared  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  commun¬ 
ion  are  changed  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
we  would  believe  it,  however  repugnant  it  might 
be  to  reason  and  common-sense.”  But  then  I  go 
further,  and  show  that  transubstantiation  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  Scripture,  using  for  this  purpose  most 
of  the  very  interpretations  which  Dr.  Patterson 
thinks  is  necessary  to  repeat  without  intimating 
that  I  had  used  them  and  given  them  their  full 
force.  With  a  like  explicitness,  I  reject  the  Lu¬ 
theran  doctrine  of  the  ubi<iuity  of  Christ’s  human 
nature.  All  this  Dr.  Patterson  not  only  “passes 
over,”  but  seems  entirely  to  forget;  else  he  would 
not  have  charged  me  with  holding  “the  literal 
presence  of  the  human  Christ”  in  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  as  though  it  were  the  essence  of  the  Calvin- 
Istlc  doctrine  which  I  expound. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  things  in  his  criticism, 
is  that  he  uses  my  carefully-chosen  words  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  less  accurate  sense,  and  then  attributes 
to  me  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them — for 
example,  the  word  “actual,”  which  he  turns  into 
“literal,”  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  I 
say  “The  bread  we  break  and  the  cup  of  blessing 
we  bless,  are  the  actual  participation  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ — i.  e.,  of  llis  dirine  yet  human 
person."  Now  the  word  “actual”  is  defined  by 
Worcester  to  mean  “  really  in  act,  real,  certain, 
effective,  not  mprely  in  speculation  or  pretence.” 
Actual  participation  is  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  Apostle’s  Koinonia  in  1  Cor.  x.  10.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  teaching  of  our  Catechisms, 
that  the  believers  feeding  upon  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  though  spiritual,  is 
nevertheless  real  and  true.  The  Zwinglian  doc¬ 
trine,  in  which  Dr.  Patterson  Insists,  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  but  the  benefits 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  is  in  open  conflict  with  what 
we  teach  our  children  in  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
which  says  explicitly  “Christ  and  the  benefits  of 
the  new  covenant  are  represented  sealed  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  believers.  .  .  .  Worthy  receivers  are  made 
partakers  of  His  body  and  blood,  irith  all  His  ben¬ 
efits.”  And  this  is  our  answer  to  Dr.  Patterson’s 
question  “  Why  not  say  at  once  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  not  actually  received,  but  only 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  ?  ”  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  language  of  the  Standards  and  his  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  is  obvious  even  to  a  child. 

“  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,”  as  used  in  our 
Catechisms,  and  by  writers  who  hold  the  doctrine 
they  embody,  is  a  synecdoche  for  Christ  himself 
in  His  person  and  work.  In  the  person  of  Christ 
the  divine  and  the  human  are  forever  united,  and 
are  never  separated  in  the  economy  of  His  grace, 
nor  in  an  intelligent  faith.  His  real  prasence, 
whether  in  the  communion  or  elsewhere,  is  never 
exclusively  divine  nor  exclusively  human.  He 
cannot  be  divided.  The  eflicaclous  manifestation 
of  the  Go<lhead  in  and  through  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  is  as  permanent  as  the  Incarnation.  More¬ 
over,  the  essential  condition  of  our  receiving  any 
of  His  benefits,  whether  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  or 
through  any  other  means  of  grace,  is  our  mystical 
union  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  with  His 
one  and  indivisible  i>erson.  Now  all  this  is  elabo¬ 
rately  demonstrated  in  my  articles.  And  yet  my 
reviewer,  quoting  a  few  sentences  in  which  I  speak 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  “  the  actual  participation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — i.  e.,  of  His  di¬ 
vine  yet  human  person,”  leaps  to  the  bald  conclu¬ 
sion  “This,  then,  is  a  literal  reception  of  the 
human  Christ.”  Does  Dr.  Patterson  really  think 
that  Werof , is  synonymous  with  actuals  Does  he 
think  that  the  expression  “Christ’s  divine  yet  hu¬ 
man  person”  is  fairly  translattsl  by  “the  human 
Christ”? 

My  reviewer  is  staggered  and  confused  l)y  the 
statement  in  the  words  of  John  Owen,  that  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper  there  is  “  a  peculiar  e.rerciseot  faith 
and  a  peculiar  participation  of  Christ.”  He  asks 
“  Is  the  faith  of  the  communicant  different  in  kind 
or  nature  from  the  faith  of  the  praying  Christian  V  ” 
Verily  “there  is  obscurity,  nay,  darkness,  ”  hero, 
but  it  Is  not  in  the  mind  of  the  Puritan  divine,  nor 
In  my  exposition  of  his  views.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  faith,  but  it  does  a  great  many  different 
things.  And  so  also  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
grace,  but  it  comes  to  us  througli  many  channels 
and  in  various  degrees.  My  reviewer  says  in  his 
first  article  “  Dr.  Van  Dyke  hold.^  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  received  through 
a  peculiar  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
as  they  are  not  received  through  other  means  of 
grace  either  in  kind  or  degree.'  In  his  second  arti¬ 
cle  he  states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  softened 
terms.  He  maintains,  just  as  I  do,  that  the  sacra¬ 
ment  is  a  means  of  grace  in  the  same  category 
with  prayer  and  the  Word  of  God,  quoting,  with¬ 
out  giving  me  creilit  for  having  quoted  them  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  sayings  of  Calvin  and  .tugustine,  that 
the  Lord’s  Supi>er  is  “a  living  sermon,”  and  “a 
visible  word  because  it  presents  the  promise  of 
God  in  a  living  picture  ” ;  and  then  adds  that  “  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  spiritual  gifts,  that  are  different  in  kind 
from  those  which  are  communicated  through  oth¬ 
er  means  of  grace,  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  seems  to  main¬ 
tain."  That  word  kind,  which  is  thus  imported 
Into  my  views,  is  a  little  worse  than  kind  ami  less 
than  kin.  When  and  where  have  I  held,  or  even 
seemed  to  maintain,  the  doctrine  attributed  to  me  ? 
In  my  articles  I  expressly  repudiate  it.  I  do  in¬ 
deed  insist  that  there  is  a  si)ecial  and  peculiar 
communication  of  that  same  grace  to  the  believing 
communicant  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  if  any  one 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  this  and  the  no¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  channel  of  a  different  kind  of 
grace,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  plainer. 

With  a  like  earnestness  I  repudiate  what  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  by  Dr.  Patterson  in  reganl  to  the 
use  of  the  passage  in  Eph.  v.  20-33,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  unity  of  believers  with  Christ.  He  says 
“  It  Is  assumed  that  this  unity  is  efecteil  by  the 
holy  sacrament.  But  of  this  there  Is  no  hint  in  the 


passage.”  And  there  is  no  hint  of  It  in  my  arti¬ 
cles.  Ido  indeed  say  that  “the  Reformed  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  taught  in  the  Thir¬ 
ty-nine  Articles  and  in  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  two  great 
mysteries  of  the  incarnation  and  the  personal  un¬ 
ion  of  believers  with  Christ” ;  that  “  the  everlast¬ 
ing  unity  of  Christ’s  person,  and  our  personal  un¬ 
ion  with  Him,  are  signified,  exhibited,  and  brought 
home  to  our  experience  in  the  Lord’s  Supper”; 
and  that  “it  is  only  by  being  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  that  we  can  partake  of  His  benefits”;  but 
I  expressly  declare  that  this  union  with  Christ  is 
“accomplished  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,” 
and  that  prevalent  faith  in  Christ  is  essential,  in 
order  that  the  communicant  may  receive  anything 
beyond  the  outward  symbols  of  bread  and  wine. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  misapprehensions  and  misstatements,  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  he  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  safe  expounder  of  my  views.  There 
are  very  few  men  who  can  look  through  their  own 
spectacles,  and  see  other  men  just  as  they  are. 
While  I  am  very  far  from  suspecting  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  of  any  personal  unkindness  or  wilful  misrep¬ 
resentation,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  he  has  not 
studied  my  articles,  nor  the  sources  from  which 
their  doctrine  is  drawn,  with  sufficient  breadth 
and  accuracy  to  pronounce  an  unprejudiced  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  I  am  a  thorough  Calvinist,  and  he  is  not. 
This  can  be  no  offence  to  him :  for  he  thinks  with 
Dr.  Cunningham  that  the  most  characteristic  point 
of  Calvin’s  views  “  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blot  in 
the  history  of  his  labors  as  a  public  instructor.” 
He  sees  a  great  blot  also  on  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  at  the  very  point  where  I  am  full 
of  the  gratitude  and  love  of  a  scholar  for  his  mas¬ 
ter.  He  affirms  that  it  is  part  of  Dr.  Hodge’s 
teaching  that  “  the  Session  has  no  right  to  exam¬ 
ine  candidates  for  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  his  writings,  in  which  I  never  found 
any  such  doctrine,  and  from  which  it  would  be 
easj’  to  quote  abundant  testimony  to  the  contrarj’. 
This  blot  has  trickled  from  Dr.  Patterson’s  own 
pen,  and  is  one  of  his  long-drawn  inferences. 

The  advocates  of  the  two-wine  theory  will  not 
derive  much  aid  or  comfort  from  my  reviewer’s 
remarks  on  communion  wine.  But  some  of  his 
statements  will  surely  grieve  and  shock  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  many  for  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
Christ.  He  says 

“  What  if  it  were  proved  that  nothing  but  an  in¬ 
ebriating  drink  was  regarded  as  wine  when  tlie 
Supi)er  w’as  instituted  ?  Would  it  still  follow  that 
we  disobey  our  Master  if  we  use  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  in  this  ordinance  ?  ...  If  our 
Saviour  did  use  the  fruit  of  the  vine  fermented,  do 
we  not  use  the  fruit  of  the  vine  as  well  when  we 
drink  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ?” 

Now  let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  “  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ”  means  wine,  and  that 
wine  means  fermented  grape-juice,  object  notonlj- 
to  the  presumption  that  would  change  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  sacrament — though  we  think  that  is 
sacrilegious ;  but  we  object  chiefly  to  the  ground  on 
which  thus  change  is  proposed,  as  dishonoring  to  the 
Omniscience  and  infinite  love  of  Christ.  If,  as  Dr. 
Patterson  says,  “  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
wine  is  not  forbidden  in  Scripture,  either  at  ordi¬ 
nary  meals  or  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  and  if  Christ 
used  such  wine  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
(which  Dr.  Patterson  seems  neither  to  affirm  nor 
deny),  then  to  plead  for  its  abolition  from  the 
Lord’s  table  out  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  upon  the  ground  that  its  use  is  “  peril¬ 
ous,”  is  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  to 
impeach  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  Saviour  as 
less  than  our  owm.  We  beg  our  zealous  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  this  question  to  give  us  full 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of.'  our  zeal  on  this  point. 
We  plead  the  explicit  example  of  an  Inspired  apos¬ 
tle.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  and  place  when  un¬ 
fermented  wine  (if  there  were  any  such  thing) 
might  have  been  introduced.  It  was  at  Corinth 
when  men  got  drunk  not  only  after  but  at  the 
Lord’s  table.  Yet  Paul  does  not  say  one  word 
about  unfermented  grape-juice,  nor  seek  to  remove 
the  danger  by  this  modern  device.  I  am  glad  Dr. 
Patterson  does  not  twist  thaj  plain  record  as  others 
have  done. 

There  is  in  connection  with  this  question  yet 
one  more  misapprehension  of  my  views  to  which 
I  must  allude.  My  reviewer  says:  “Dr.  Van 
Dyke  thinks  the  element  must  be  exhilarating,” 
and  he  puts  the  word  e.chdarating  in  quotation 
marks,  which  will  convey  to  every  reader  the  Im¬ 
pression  that  I  had  used  it.  But  I  neither  used 
the  word,  nor  have  I  ever  thought  that  physical 
exhilaration  is  any  part  of  a  true  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  What  I  did  say,  is  as  follows : 

“The  substitution  of  something  else  for  wine  In 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  under  the  plea  of  removing 
temptation  out  of  the  way  of  the  weak,  destroys 
the  typical  significance  of  the  cup  of  blessing  as 
the  emblem  of  joy,  and  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxv.  fi.  Whether  this 
prophecy  refers  specifically  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
or  not,  it  certainly  applies  to  and  includes  this 
holy  sacrament,  and  no  ingenuity  of  interpretation 
can  so  torture  ‘wine  on  the  lees  well  refined,’ 
which  God  makes  the  symbol  of  all  Gospel  bless¬ 
ings,  as  to  make  it  mean  unfermented  grape  juice.” 

Henry  J.  Van  Dyke. 


OFF  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

My  dear  Evangelist :  “  Quite  off  color  on  a  single 
important  question,”  is  the  fly  in  the  very  pleasant 
ointment  of  your  editorial  note  of  last  week,  in 
which  j'ou  refer  to  me  and  my  transfer  from  Mis¬ 
souri  to  this  place.  It  is  not  much  of  a  fly,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  ointment  was  somewhat  highly 
scented  with  compliment  for  myself,  I  can  forgive 
you.  But  then  you  refer  to  the  “corrective  in¬ 
fluences  ”  of  my  “  new  environment,"  as  though  ray 
views  in  the  past  had  been,  and  mj-  views  in  the 
future  would  be  largely  shaped  by  my  “  environ¬ 
ment.”  Of  course  no  one  of  sound  judgment  will 
deny  that  surrounding  circumstances,  social,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  ecclesiastical  influences,  have  much  to  do 
with  modifying,  giving  “  color  ”  to,  a  person’s  opin¬ 
ions.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  different  views  in 
regard  to  organic  union  (for  all  your  readers  will 
understand  that  this  is  the  “  important  <iuestion  ” 
on  which  you  regard  me  as  “  <iuite  off  color  ”),  be¬ 
cause  of  several  years’  residence  in  Missouri,  where 
I  came  into  close  contact  with  Southern  Presfiyte- 
rians,  both  lay  and  clerical.  It  will  take  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  “  new  environment  ”  to  do  away 
with  certain  impressions  and  deep  convictions 
which  have  come  to  me  as  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  Southern  people,  and  especially  with 
certain  Southern  Presbyterians.  And  do  you  know, 
my  dear  Evanoelist,  that  I  have  come  back  to 
the  North  with  ^something  of  a  missionary  spirit 
on  the  organic  union  question  ?  You  smile  there¬ 
at,  and  threaten  me  with  Wabash  College,  which 
you  tell  us  is  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  But  I  saw  the 
good  President  of  Wabash  last  week  at  the  Synod  of 
Indiana,  and  old  friend  and  preceptor  though  he 
is,  he  did  not  belabor  me  at  all,  or  intimate  that  I 
was  “off  color  ”  on  this  question.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  public  address  he  declared  his  confidence  that 
“  the  day  of  organic  union  is  coming,  if  its  friends 
do  not  seek  to  hasten  it.”  His  first  expression  of 
sentiment  I  greeted  with  a  warm  stir  of  emotions, 
but  his  qualifying  clause  I  felt  was  entirely  un- 
necessarj*,  for  no  real  friend  of  union  is  seeking  to 
hasten  the  da}’  beyond  the  hastening  which  God’s 
providences  are  making  in  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  all  directions  in  these  days.  .\11  we  (who 
feel  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  union,  because 
of  our  personal  experiences)  want,  is  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  should  be  thoroughly  understood  at  the  Xorth, 
especially  the  situation  in  the  border  States. 

A  few  weeks  before  I  left  Missouri,  I  received  a 
warm,  personal  letter  from  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent,  conservative,  and  wise  ministers  of  our 
Church  in  the  country,  a  strong  Northern  man  by 


birth  and  education,  and  an  ex-moderator  of  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  says  “  How  would  it  do  to 
ask  the  Lord  to  plant  a  Southern  church  of  eight 
or  nine  members,  all  of  them,  however,  well  up  in 
Southern  principles,  right  by  the  side  of  a  few 
hundred  of  our  Northern  churches  ?  If  this  could 
be  done,  we  of  Missouri  and  Texas  could  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  sympathy.”  The  fact  is  that  the  border 
Synods  between  the  two  Churches  are  now  ecclesi¬ 
astically  just  about  where  the  border  States  were 
civilly  during  the  war.  They  are  the  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  place  in  the  whole  Church.  Dr.  Patton’s 
statement  that  “the  two  Churches  are  territorial¬ 
ly  separate,”  is  a  myth.  Territorial  lines  no  more 
divide  the  two  Churches  than  they  divide  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  parties.  Dr.  Patton’s  fur¬ 
ther  statement  that  “  they  can  cooperate  without 
coalescing,”  is  also  very  largely  a  myth.  Has  he 
ever  tried  it  ?  Has  any  one  that  has  ever  tried  it 
been  satisfied  with  simple  cooperation  ?  Those 
who  know  most  about  these  things,  say.  Give  us 
organic  union  rather  than  cooperation.  One  might 
about  as  well  ask  two  streams  of  water  to  run  a 
mill-wheel  together,  without  becoming  one,  as  to 
ask  two  Synods,  Assemblies  or  churches  to  coop¬ 
erate  without  coalescing.  When  we  lose  our  iden¬ 
tity  in  each  other  and  in  the  one  reunited  Church, 
we  shall  do'our  work  properly  in  the  South  and  in 
the  border  States,  and  it  will  never  be  fully  done 
until  then  (of  course  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
until  union  comes).  As  long  as  we  bungle  away 
at  cooperation,  there  will  be  a  self-consciousness 
on  both  sides,  and  an  irresistible  and  unintention¬ 
al  watchfulness  of  each  other,  which  will  be  al¬ 
most  certain  to  engender  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
distrust.  Four  years  ago  I  said  in  these  columns : 
“Every  argument  for  cooperation  is  a  stronger 
argument  for  organic  union,  and  every  argument 
against  organic  union  is  a  tenfold  stronger  argu¬ 
ment  against  cooperation.”  [Evangelist,  Nov. 
15,  1883.]  Commenting  on  this  in  an  editorial  note 
of  the  same  date,  you  referred  to  my  “impatience 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Presbyterian  forces  in 
Missouri  in  a  single  Synod,”  and  then  you  said 
“  Until  this  is  brought  about,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  best  results  as  regards  both  efficiency 
and  economy.  Such  a  consummation  would  in¬ 
spirit  the  whole  body  of  churches.  We  believe  it 
is  coming,  and  near.”  Excuse  this  reference  to 
your  record,  but  it  comes  in  so  pat  that  I  had  to 
make  it.  How  much  nearer  is  organic  union  than 
it  was  four  years  ago  ?  And  if  it  is  not  nearer, 
why  not  ? 

Two  or  three  things  further  on  this  general  sub¬ 
ject,  I  want  to  say  as  the  result  of  ray  observation 
and  experience  in  Missouri : 

1.  I  do  not  believe  then?  is  a  ministerial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  Church  in  any  of  the  border  Syn¬ 
ods,  who  is  in  favor  of  organic  union  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  single  principle  which  has  been  established 
by  the  record  of  the  Northern  Church.  We  want- 
union  simply  on  the  basis  of  our  common  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  present  mutual  confidence  of  the 
two  Churches  in  each  other,  without  apologies  for 
the  past  or  pledges  for  the  tuture.  And  if  union 
cannot  come  on  these  grounds,  we  are  willing  to 
say  goodbye  to  union  forever.  Possibly  some  mu¬ 
tual  explanations  which  shall  make  the  two  Chur¬ 
ches  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  might  be 
profitable  as  a  preliminary,  Init  all  discussion  of 
the  future  administrative  plans  of  the  Church  will 
be  unprofitable.  If  we  have  not  confidence  enough 
in  each  other  to  leave  all  questions  of  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  reunited  Church,  we  have  not  confidence 
enough  in  each  other  to  think  of  organic  union  or 
cooperation  either. 

2.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  placating  certain 

implacable  ecclesiastial  leaders  of  the  Southern 
Church.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convert  them 
to  organic  union.  They  have  no  desire  for  con¬ 
version,  and  resent  the  idea  that  there  is  any  bene¬ 
fit  in  such  a  conversion,  and  of  course  sucli  sin¬ 
ners  (?)  can  only  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
God  !  It  is  likewise  iiarraful  to  refer  to  these  men 
as  the  real  representatives  of  the  Southern  Church. 
They  represent  only  a  small  contingency  of  like 
spirits.  I 

3.  The  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  Southern 
Presbyterians  both  lay  and  clerical  turn  with  full¬ 
est  confidence  and  desire  for  union  towards  the 
Northern  Church.  With  l»ut  few  rare  exceptions 
wherever  Northern  and  Southern  Presliyterians 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  same  communi¬ 
ties,  they  have  grown  strongly  into  each  otiier’s 
affections  and  confidences.  In  nearly  all  the  ex- 
eeptions,  the  influences  which  have  kept  such  peo¬ 
ple  apart  and  engendered  distrust  of  each  other, 
have  arisen  from  personal  peculiarities  and  indi¬ 
vidual  prejudices,  and  not  from  principle  or  from 
sectional  prejudice. 

Two  years  ago  the  organization  of  a  Southern 
Presbyterian  Churcii  was  foisted  upon  us  at  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  led  by  the  efforts  of  certain  Southern 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State.  After  the 
best  that  couhl  be  done,  they  drew  from  us  thirty- 
one  members  out  of  a  total  membership  of  three 
hundred.  One  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  of 
the  Southern  Church  was  present  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  gave  an  address  fiiled  with  the  spirit  and 
matter  of  Palmer’s  and  Smoot’s  addresses  at  the 
St.  Louis  Assembly.  Notwithstanding  these  efforts 
and  the  fact  that  sectional  lines  were  thus  drawn 
round  our  dear  old  Calvary  Church,  yet  the  groat 
majority  of  the  Southern  people  in  our  Church  re¬ 
mained  with  us,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stir  up 
strife  or  to  draw  these  old  lines  within  our  Church. 
We  of  both  sections  who  remained  with  the  Cliurch 
came  to  have  great  love  for  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  the  dear  people  there  have  learned  to 
desire  with  a  very  great  longing  the  union  of  all 
Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  dwelling  together 
in  unity,  and  they  believe  that  if  left  to  themselves, 
uninfluenced  by  ecclesiastical  manipulators,  the 
people  of  all  sections  woubl  come  together  as  one 
with  all  needful  confidence  and  affection. 

I  shall  watch  carefully  the  influences  of  my  new’ 
environment,  and  I  certainly  propose  that  they 
shall  not  turn  my  lieart  away  from  the  dear  friends 
of  the  South,  which  l>eat  so  true  to  myself  and  to 
the  thought  of  one  reunited  Presbyterian  Church 
for  Christ  and  our  common  country ! 

D.  P.  Putnam. 

toganspcirt,  InU.,  Ort.  27,  18S7. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  WIS(  OXSIN. 

This  Synod  convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Neenah  (Dr.  E.  Chapin  paston,  Oct.  11. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  exercises  interesting.  Aud  then,  as  at  other 
Synods,  the  ladies  w’ere  not  far  off.  The  address 
of  welcome  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  session 
of  the  Woman’s  Boanl  for  Foreign  Mi.ssions  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Chapin  of  Neenah,  and  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  Mrs.  Moore  of  Oshkosh.  The  exercises 
throughout  were  of  marked  interest.  The  reports 
from  the  local  societies  were  all  encouraging. 
Wisconsin  stands  pledged  to  come  up  to  our  ap¬ 
proaching  centennial  with  her  full  quota  of  gifts. 
One  very  pretty  feature  of  this  Synodical  meeting 
was  the  exercises  of  the  Children’s  Mission  Band. 
There  had*evidently  been  seed-sowing  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  soil. 

The  auditorium  of  the  church  where  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  held,  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
growing  plants,  vines,  and  cut  "flowers.  An  ele¬ 
gant  and  bountiful  collation  was  provided  —  in¬ 
deed  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
good  people  of  Neenah.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  citizens,  and  many  came  from  abroad. 
At  the  closing  exercises  of  Thursday  evening,  the 
large  auditorium  was  packed  with  an  eager  audi¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  siwke  with  all  his  ac¬ 
customed  force  and  fire. 

Judging  from  the  considerai>le  delegations  from 
other  cities  and  towns,  from  the  wakeneil  and 
deepened  home  interest,  the  admirable  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  detail,  and  above  all  the  strong  tide 
of  religious  feeling  which  flowed  through  every’ 
channel,  this  October  meeting  of  our  Synod  of 
Wisconsin  marks  a  “  red-letter  ”  day  for  our  State. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

At  no  time  probably,  more  than  at  the  present, 
have  the  churches  been  awake  to  the  great  work  of 
giving  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world,  and  happi¬ 
ly  never  has  the  American  Board,  with  other  great 
and  kindred  agencies,  seen  more  reason  to  expect 
blessed  results  from  its  work  in  the  foreign  fields. 
As  looked  at  from  all  sides,  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  Springfield  should  be  a  stimulus  to 
zeal  and  courage.  There  was  spirited  discussion, 
and  as  one  of  our  papers  has  said,  “Some  as  fine 
speeimens  of  platform  oratory  as  can  be  often 
heard  in  America.”  On  either  side  there  was  ear¬ 
nestness  and  force,  but  it  was  chiefly  about  the 
new  Andover  question  of  probation,  which  was  felt 
to  be  as  the  “  fly  on  the  coach  wheel,”  rather  than 
anything  vital  to  the  Board’s  organization  and 
work.  The  doctrinal  position  of  the  Board  did  not 
need  a  rehearing.  The  position  taken  at  Des 
Moines  last  year  was  simply  reaffirmed  at  Spring- 
field,  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee  was  declared  correct,  the  old  of¬ 
ficers  were  reelected,  and  the  question  of  councils 
to  determine  upon  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
missionary  appointment  [was  emphatically  reject¬ 
ed.  Both  sides  and  all  sides,  seemed  to  feel  at  the 
close,  that  the  platform  of  the  American  Board 
was  no  place  for  theological  disputations,  which 
should  be  referred  to  conferences  of  the  church¬ 
es,  leaving  the  Board  to,  its  legitimate  work  of 
disseminating  the  Gospel.  If  out  of  the  free  and 
fraternal  discussions  at  these  annual  meetings  of 
the  Board,  its  members  and  officers  can  detect 
their  own  errors,  and  get  light  on  points  of  charity, 
liberality,  utility,  discretion,  practical  common- 
sense,  and  the  like,  let  them  do  so,  and  piolit  by 
the  discovery.  Such  self-searching  will  tell  for  the 
cause. 

Woman’s  Temperance  Work. 

If  there  is  ,a  company  of  real  workers  in  the 
Temperance  cause,  more  in  fact  than  in  name, 
they  are  those  who  compose  this  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union.  At  the  opening  of  its  fourteenth 
annual  convention  in  Tremont  Temple  a  week  ago, 
delegates  from  220  local  unions  were  reportod.  It 
appeared  that  this  Massachusetts  Union  has  grown 
in  its  nine  years  of  existence  from  9  to  253  local 
unions.  Within  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
50,000,000  pages  of  literature  have  been  published 
on  subjects  of  temperance,  health,  heredity  and 
social  purity,  besides  150  public  addresses  on  the 
same  subjects.  Among  foreigners,  railroad  em¬ 
ployes,  factory  operatives,  etc.,  the  Union  is  ever 
busy  with  its  faithful  work.  Mr.  Faxon,  the  Quin¬ 
cy  philantliropist,  lias  given  the  Stale  Union  $900 
for  no-lieense  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  his  clieck  was  announced  for  S500  more.  All 
honor  to  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Time  and  space  forbid  the  recital  of  but  a  fraction 
of  their  good  works. 

Dr.  Parker  in  Tremont  Temple. 

It  was  two  weeks  ago  that  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this  rtv 
nowned  English  divine.  I  can  only  give  a  sketchy 
report  from  my  few  notes.  He  was  glad  to  know’ 
that  his  hearers  were  assembled  under  the  auspices 
of  an  evangelical  ministry.  The  evangelical  faith, 
purilied  from  all  sectarianism,  can  cover  more 
space,  and  follow  a  man  farther  In  the  way  of 
truth,  than  any  form  of  religious  philosophy  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  An  evangelical  creed  was  not 
narrow  or  exclusive,  but  is  what  one  may  live  and 
die  by. 

Tlie  great  question  for  ministers  is,  whether 
there  is  a  Bible  prepared  for  them,  or  they  are  to 
invent  one.  Let  them  study  this;  they  have  to 
get  at  its  meaning,  and  then  stand  byittilla  better 
one  is  found.  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  future  punishment  was  touched 
upon,  and  how  it  is  tauglit.  There  is  scarcely  a 
leading  Congregational  minister  in  England  that 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal,  in  the  sense  of 
unending  punishment.  I  would  not  bo  understood 
to  say  that  in  that  form  even,  the  doctrine  is  disre¬ 
garded,  but  that  our  leading  ministers  do  not  so 
hold  and  ju’eacli  it. 

Unitarianism  is  almost  extinct  in  England.  They 
have  some  great  preacliers,  yet  none  of  them  have 
succeeded  in  drawing  audiences  one-tenth  as  large 
as  they  are  here.  It  is  rather  an  ethical  than  a 
doctrinal  preaching,  said  the  speaker,  to  which 
England  is  accustomed  to-day,  and  yet  what  may 
seem  a  contradiction,  tliose  who  preach  the  good 
old  doctrines  of  the  Cross  and  salvation  by  the 
blood  and  sprinkling,  get  the  largest  hearing.  So 
mucli  for  Dr.  Parker. 

Put  this  last  fact  with  the  one  above,  that  Uni¬ 
tarianism  is  almost  extinct  in  England,  and  to- 
gether  they  sliow  a  bright  side  for  tlie  mother 
churclies. 

Public  aud  Parish  Schools. 

Inasmuch  as  th(?se  two  clas.ses  of  schools  are 
persistently  kept  in  the  public  gaze  as  to  their 
merits,  I  must  make  a  note  of  them,  though  I  liave 
done  so  before.  Doubtless  tlie  subject  deserves 
all  tlie  attention  it  receives,  for  on  no  question  are 
the  people  of  this  country  more  sensitive  than  on 
that  of  education.  Foreign  parents  among  us  are 
getting  to  sympathize  w’ith  natives  in  this  matter. 
The  Irish  or  German  parent  would  be  as  proud  as 
any  American  to  see  his  boy  or  girl  holding  rank 
and  winning  the  prize,  and  all  the  more  if  it  could 
be  in  a  public  scliool.  The  Boston  Transcript  has 
given  more  study  to  tliis  subject  than  any  other  of 
our  papers,  and  is  rellalde  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  The  Irish  as  a  class  despise  parochial 
schools ;  they  know  that  they  are  not  designed  to 
educate,  but  to  restrain  education ;  they  want  their 
children  to  go  to  school  with  the  children  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  but  dare  not  send  them.”  Dare  not;  that 
is  the  word.  They  are  under  a  priestly  tyranny — 
conscience  bound.  Not  always  can  it  be  thus  on 
this  free  soil. 

Presbyterian  Growth. 

The  Pre-sliyterians  of  tjuincy  and  neighborhood, 
having  completeil  tlieir  pleasant  and  attractive 
house  of  worship,  had  the  jileasure  of  uniting  in 
dedicatory  services  on  Sunday,  Oct.  Kith.  Large 
congregations  assembled  lioth  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  listened  to  discourses  of  music  of  great 
interest.  The  audience-room  seats  500  and  tlie 
ve.stry  350.  Cost  above  foundation  $5H(X),  and  all 
paid  for.  May  it  liave  a  large  increase,  and  lie  the 
birtlqdace  of  many  souls. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Meek. 

5Ve  have  the  promise  of  a  lecture  on  tliis  subject, 
to  be  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple  Nov.  9lli,  tiy 
Rev.  William  Burnet  Wright,  late  pastor  of  the 
Berkley-street  Cliurch.  What  gives  peculiar  sig¬ 
nificance  to  this  lecture,  is  that  it  is  promised  in 
answer  to  a  written  request,  signed  by  Rev.  Drs. 
J.  T.  Duryea,  Phillips  Brooks,  Reuen  Thomas, 
Alexander  JIcKenzie,  W.  E.  Griffis,  O.  P.  Gifford, 
David  Gregg,  Ezra  Farnsworth,  and  others.  Mr. 
Wright  will  have  a  severe  task  set  him,  to  meet 
tlie  expectations  that  will  be  raised  by  such  an 
array  of  petitioners.  Besides  this,  the  subject 
itself  is  of  a  nature  to  draw  a  full  house.  Mr. 
Wright’s  ability  is  well  understood  by  his  friends 
here. 

Care  for  the  Sick  Room. 

training  school  for  nurses  is  to  be  founded  in 
Pittsfield,  tills  State,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bishop  of 
Chicago,  who  gives  $25,000  to  the  object.  A  bright 
and  promising  son  of  Mr.  Bishop  died  while  a 
member  of  Williams  College,  of  a  protracteil  and 
painful  .sickness,  and  the  father  become  so  im- 
I  pressed  with  the  importance  of  trained  and  com- 
I  petent  nurses  for  the  .sick,  and  thereby  the  relief 
1  of  suffering  and  even  the  saving  of  life,  that  he 
has  been  led  to  the  founding  of  this  much  needed 
institution.  How  often  do  physicians  tell  us  that 
a  good  nurse  in  the  sick  room  is  about  a.s  Important 
as  the  doctor.  Mr.  Bisliop's  is  at  once  a  beautiful 
and  useful  charity. 

Prohibition. 

Seeing  this  word  at  the  head  of  a  full  column  re¬ 
port  in  a  city  daily,  I  expected  to  be  told  of  a  Tem¬ 


perance  meeting,  but  found  on  reading  a  little  that 
it  was  a  “  successful  rally  for  Massachusetts  poli¬ 
tics.”  Which  it  was  meant  for  does  not  appear 
from  the  headings,  but  the  speaking,  as  reported, 
showed  a  determination  to  make  it  a  Temperance 
meeting,  and  to  make  the  Republican  party  the 
party  of  Prohibition.  Miss  Francos  E.  Willard 
was  a  leading  speaker,  and  she  claimed  that  the 
tariff  and  labor  questions  paled  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  liquor  question.  It  was  a  Tem¬ 
perance  meeting. 

Clark  University. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  of  the  buildings  of  Clark  University  was  laid, 
with  services  extremely  simple  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mr.  Jonas  Clark,  a  native  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  after  a  successful  business  life,  has  come  back 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  or  near  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  and  from  feelings  and  sentiments  quite 
natural,  he  has  founded  this  University  in  Worces¬ 
ter  at  a  cost  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  single  charitable  gift  ever  made 
by  a  private  person  in  his  life-time  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  W’ith  very  few  exceptions  the  largest  ever 
made  by  a  private  person  in  his  life-time  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  plans  and  purposes  of  Mr. 
Clark  in  this  extraordinary  gift,  will  be  made 
known  w’hen  the  buildings  are  completed,  and  the 
University  is  detlicated.  It  need  only  be  known 
now’  that  the  founder  aims  at  securing  that  char¬ 
acter  in  the  young,  of  which  there  has  been  but 
one  perfect  example  on  earth.  Puritan. 


THE  AMERICAN  IDEA. 

Our  Syracuse  pastors  obeyed  the  Injunction  of 
Synod  very  promptly,  and  their  several  pulpits 
have  resounded  with  words  of  warning,  and  wise 
counsel  in  view  of  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the 
so-called  “  Personal  Liberty  ”  party.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
George  B.  Spalding  of  the  First  Church  happily 
compared  the  Rum  Power  to  Goliath  of  Gath, 
who  defied  the  armies  of  Israel,  to  his  cost.  We 
quote  several  paragraphs  from  the  Daily  Journal, 
which  prints  this  sermon  in  full,  and  several  oth¬ 
ers  in  parts.  NIidw’ay  in  his  discourse  Dr.  Spald¬ 
ing  said : 

They  have  christened  their  party  ivith  the  name 
of  Liberty — “The  Personal  Liberty  Party”!  Is 
there  any  w’ord  dearer  to  an  American  tlian  this 
of  liberty?  And  whence  came  it?  It  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  of  Judea.  It  was  sanctified  of  God  on 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  rose  to  life  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  found  its  first 
speech  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  was 
rediscovered  by  Martin  Luther.  From  first  to  last 
it  owes  its  life  and  meaning,  all  its  securities  and 
blessings  to  that  religion,  which  now  it  is  sought 
to  destroy  even  in  its  sacred  name!  “Personal 
Liberty” !  “  Tlie  rights  of  the  individual  ” !  These 
are  household  words  to  us  Americans,  associated 
with  the  mightiest  crises  of  the  nation’s  life,  with 
the  noblest  names  in  all  history,  with  the  costliest 
.sacrifice's  and  the  most  dauntless  heroism  that  hu- 
maTdty  has  ever  shown.  But  Is  this  holy  liberty 
which  has  been  baptized  with  blood,  which  through 
almost  infinite  toil  and  after  a  thousand  perils  has 
enshrined  itself  in  Governmeuta,!  form,  and  holds 
its  integrity  in  the  law’  and  order  of  society — is 
this  holy  liberty  the  liberty  of  the  individual  will 
and  whim  ?  Is  it  the  liberty  of  free  love  in  mar¬ 
riage  ?  Is  it  the  liberty  of  anarchism  in  the  State  ? 
Is  it  the  right  of  this  man  or  that  class  to  act 
without  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  vaster 
number,  and  in  the  face  of  those  principles  and 
sentiments  which  best  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
whole  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  nation  should 
cr.y  “  halt  ”  !  to  such  liberty  as  this ;  that  in  awful 
sternness  it  should  begin  to  a.ssort  those  limita¬ 
tions  and  set  up  those  restrictions  without  which 
chaos  and  confusion  begin,  and  the  strong  arm  of 
despotism  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  men  from 
themselves  ?  This  nation  has  already  swung  to 
the  extreme  limit  in  its  assertion  and  exercise  of 
individual  right.  It  has  already  re.ached  the  point 
where  farther  advance  is  like  the  flight  of  a  star 
which  has  shot  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
sun’s  attraction,  the  flight  into  darkness  and  final 
ruin. 

It  is  being  said,  and  I  myself  from  this  pulpit 
have  said,  “That  wo  live  under  a  Government 
w  hich  can  force  no  one  to  accept  any  special  relig¬ 
ious  form  or  boiief.”  I  say  so  to-<lay. 

But  is  it  not  high  time  that  some  other  things 
should  1)0  said  ?  True  it  is  that  our  American 
nation  has  no  Church,  but  it  is  a  false  thing  to  as¬ 
sert  that  this  American  people  has  no  religion. 
Truly  there  is  no  people  on  all  the  earth  that  is 
without  its  religion.  The  constitutions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  States,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
however  careful  they  may  l)e  to  guard  against  eve¬ 
ry  possil)le  form  of  religious  intolerance,  yet  are 
all  in  the  interests  of  religion  itself,  aud  in  tlie 
full  recognition  of  great  religious  principles  and 
even  religious  observances. 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  warring  against  the 
Christian  Sunday,  in  onler  that  in  the  sweeping  of 
it  away  the  liquor  traffic  and  drink  may  have  free 
course,  are  appealing  to  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  prohib¬ 
its  Congress  from  passing  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  but  it  also  prohibits 
the  passing  of  any  law  preventing  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion.  Judge  Story,  in  commenting  on 
this  amendment,  said  “The  real  object  of  the 
amendment  was  not  to  countenance,  much  le.ss  to 
advance  Mohammedanism,  or  Judaism,  or  inlldel- 
ity,  by  prostituting  Christianity,  but  to  exclude  all 
rivalry  among  Christian  .sects,  and  to  prevent  any 
national  establishment  which  would  give  to  a  hier¬ 
archy  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  Chancellor  Kent  affirmed  that  “the 
fn'o  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship  may  l)e  considered  as  one  of  the 
absolute  rights  of  individuals  recognized  in  our 
American  constitution  and  secured  to  them  by 
law.”  So,  too,  in  the^  debates  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  New  York  in  1821.  Such  men 
as  Chancellor  Kent,  Ctiief-Justice  Spencer,  Rufus 
King  and  Martin  Van  Buren  agree  in  affirming  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  engrafted  upon  the  law 
of  the  State,  and  was  entitled  to  protection  as  the 
basis  of  our  morals  and  the  strength  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  l)elng  said  that  Sunday  laws  are  un-Araeri- 
can  in  spirit.  I  for  one  most  sincerely  thank  the 
man  who  proposes  to  settle  this  and  all  like  con¬ 
troversies  by  an  appeal  of  this  nature.  Let  us  see 
how  potent  this  argument  is  that  our  enemies  so 
unwittingly  put  into  our  hands.  “  The  American 
Idea”!  What  is  meant  by  this  term  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  tlie  American  people — for  every  jieople 
that  is  worthy  of  an  existence,  that  has  stamina 
enougli  to  exi.st,  has  a  certain  character  of  its 
own.  That  character  is  the  evolution  of  its  wlioie 
past  history.  It  is  that  that  has  shaped  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  life,  ami  given  form  to  its  great  insti¬ 
tutions,  arid  uttered  itself  in  its  literature,  aud 
makes  and  interiirets  its  constitutions  and  laws. 
What,  then,  is  this  “American  Idea”':*  Is  it  the 
idea  that  was  inqiorted  into  this  country  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  from  France  or  Germany  ?  Is  it 
the  idea  that  has  sprung  up  and  is  held  by  a  class 
of  men  among  us,  by  an  individual  here  or  one 
tliere,  a  few  at  most  in  eomjiarison  with  the  many 
ojiposed  to  them  ?  Is  that  tne  American  Idea  'i  Is 
polygamy,  because  it  is  found  witliin  the  territory 
of  tlie  Criited  States,  an  American  idea  ?  Is  free 
love  an  .\morlcaii  idea,  liecause  it  can  be  found  in 
every  city  in  the  Union  'i  The  American  Idea  is 
tliat  idea  wliich  runs  back  a  thousand  years  in 
England’s  history,  which  by  centuries  of  struggle 
had  become  engrafted  into  the  consciences  of  Eng¬ 
lish  men  and  women,  wlio  a  quarter  of  a  thousand 
years  ago  brought  it  over  to  this  American  soil, 
who  built  it  into  their  charters,  into  their  churches, 
into  their  schools  and  colleges,  into  all  their  laws, 
into  all  their  life,  and  which  they  transmitted  to 
their  children,  and  children’s  children  through 
more  than  ten  generations,  holding  us  the  living  to 
the  grandeur  and  sucrednessof  it,  and  which  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  preprotency  has  spread  itself  over  all  the 
Stales  and  Territories  of  tne  nation,  assimilating 
to  itself  to  a  wonderful  extent  the  alien  faiths  and 
customs  of  the  manifold  mass  of  men  which  from 
every  continent  and  Island  of  the  earth  have  bwii 
pouring  in  upon  us !  That  is  an  American  idea, 
compared  with  which  a  French  notion  which  struck 
us  yesterday,  or  a  German  cu-stom  which  is  found 
ill  a  foreign  tjuarter  of  a  city  or  in  a  settlement  on 
a  great  prairie,  is  like  a  mushroom  of  last  night’s 
growth  to  an  oak  which  fills  a  field  with  its  im¬ 
mensity,  sucking  into  itself  the  life  of  centuries. 
Such  an  American  idea  is  this  Sunday,  which  has 
stood  for  ten  centuries  in  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  found  to-day  in  every  State,  save 
one,  of  these  United  States,  which  is  woven,  both 
as  warp  and  woof,  into  the  texture  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  habit  and  life. 

Now  I  am  not  talking  about  this  American  Sunday 
as  a  divine  affair,  which,  as  the  subjects  of  God,  wo 
are  bound  to  observe.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  an 
American  idea,  which  as  American  citizens  holds 
us  to  its  allegiance,  which  because  of  its  power 
and  prevalency,  American  legislators  and  American 
judges  are  bound  to  respect.  James  Fltzjames 
Stephens,  in  his  great  work  on  “The  Criminal 
Law  of  England,”  says :  “Though  the  law  is  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  all  moral  speculations,  and 


though  the  judges  who  administer  it  are  and  ought 
to  be  deaf  to  all  arguments  drawn  from  such  a 
source,  yet  it  constantly  refers  to.  and  for  particu¬ 
lar  purposes,  notices  the  moral  sentiments,  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  generally  entertained  In  the 
nation  in  which  it  is  establlshetl.” 

As  Judge  Stanley  Matthews,  now  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  Unit^  States  Court,  once  said  :  “  The 
civil  power  does  not  shut  its  eyes  to  facts;  it  sees 
them .  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  large  body  of  the 
community  acknowledge  the  religious  duty  of  keep¬ 
ing  as  a  sacred  rest  a  certain  day.”  So  the  Sunday 
stands  as  an  American  idea  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people.  So  it  must  stand  environed  by 
the  laws  of  the  States,  by  the  judgments  of  the 
courts,  by  the  observances  of  the  people.  Any  and 
every  attempt  to  weaken  its  sanctity,  or  destroy 
its  influence,  is  an  assault  upon  the  people’s  charac¬ 
ter,  is  a  deadly  blow  at  a  vital  national  principle, 
is  an  attempted  assassination  of  our  Americanism. 


JENNT  LIND. 


Jenny  Lind  (Mme.  Goldschmidt),  the  celebrated 
Swedish  singer,  died  in  London,  England,  Nov.  2, 
having  been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks.  She 
was  born  in  Stockholm,  Oct.  6,  1821.  It  is  said 
that  she  could  sing  before  she  could  talk.  At 
nine  years  of  ago  she  was  a  pupil  in  the  training- 
school  of  music.  For  three  years  she  sang  chil¬ 
dren’s  parts  on  the  stage,  and  then  for  four  years 
was  almost  deprived  of  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
her  life  by  the  partlkl  loss  of  her  voice.  As  the 
time  was  busily  occupied  in  the  study  of  instru¬ 
mental  music,  it  was  not  lost,  and  the  sudden  re¬ 
turn  of  her  wonderful  voice  in  all  its  beauty  and 
strength  started  her  on  the  career  which  won  her 
renown.  Her  first  regular  character  on  the  stage 
was  Agatha,  in  “The  Huguenots.”  She  subse¬ 
quently  studied  in  Paris  with  Garcia  and  Meyer¬ 
beer,  and  returned  to  Stockholm  amid  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  her  people.  In  1844  she  achieved  her 
great  triumph  at  Berlin,  as  Vielka  in  “  The  Camp 
of  Silesia.”^  This  was  written  specially  for  her  by 
Meyerbeer,  who  remained  her  fast  friend  until  his 
death.  Jenny  Lind’s  success  was  so  great  and 
continuous,  that  when  she  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  London,  in  1847,  she  w’as  welcomed  as  the  I 
first  singer  of  the  day,  and  was  rapturously  ap¬ 
plauded  and  feted.  The  role  in  which  she  first 
bowed  the  British  metropolis  to  her  feet  was  one 
of  those  in  which  she  had  won  the  enthusiastic 
encouragement  of  her  countrymen  at  Stockholm, 
in  1838— Alice,  in  “  Robert  le  Diable.”  Three 
years  after  this,  in  1850,  she  came  to  this  country 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Bnrnum,  and 
conquered  all  New  York  in  the  famous  old  opera 
house  at  Castle  Garden.  Her  engagement  was  for 
150  concerts,  but  only  93  w’ere  given,  the  engage¬ 
ment  being  then  cancelled. 


It  is  interesting  to  recall  her  reception  here  in 
New  Y’ork.  A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock 
Sunday  morning,  the  steamer  Atlantic  hove  in 
sight  with  Jenny  Lind  on  board.  Thousands  of 
persons  covered  the  shipping  and  piers,  and  other 
thousands  congregated  on  the  wharf  to  see  her, 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailing  as  the  noble 
steamer  approached  the  dock.  A  superb  bower  of 
green  trees,  decorated  with  beautiful  flags,  was 
arranged  on  the  wharf,  together  with  two  trium¬ 
phal  arches.  Upon  one  of  the  latter  was  Inscribed 
“Welcome,  Jenny  Lind!”  and  the  other,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  American  eagle,  bore  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  Welcome  to  America !  ” 

Jenny  Lind  was  escorted  to  Mr.  Bamum’s  pri¬ 
vate  carriage  and  driven  at  once  to  the  Irving 
House.  Within  ten  minutes  after  their  arrival  at 
the  Irving  House  not  less  than  ten  thousand  per¬ 
sons  had  congregated  around  the  entrance  in 
Broadway.  At  12  o’clock  that  night'she  was  sere¬ 
naded  by  the  New  York  Musical  Fund  Society, 
numbering  on  that  occasion  two  hundred  musi¬ 
cians.  They  were  escorted  to  the  Irving  House  by 
aiiout  three  hundred  firemen  in  their  ro<l  shirts 
liearlng  torches.  At  least  20,000  persons  were 
present.  For  weeks  afterward  the  excitement  was 
unabated.  Her  rooms  was  thronged  by  visitors, 
including  the  magnates  of  the  land,  lioth  in  Church 
and  State.  Songs  and  dances  were  dedicated  to 
her,  and  poets  wrote  in  her  praise.  There  were 
Jenny  Lind  bonnets,  Jenny  Lind  riding-hats,  Jenny 
Lind  shawls,  mantillas,  robes,  chairs,  sofas,  pianos ; 
in  fact,  everything  was  “Jenny  Lind.”  Hermove- 
ments  were  constantly  watcheil,  ami  the  moment 
her  carriage  appeared  at  the  door  it  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  multitudes,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
fair  “Nightingale.” 

Jenny  Lind’s  first  concert  in  New  York  was  given 
at  Castle  Garden,  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  11. 
Most  of  the  tickets  were  sold  at  auction  on  the 
previous  Saturday  and  Monday.  Genin,  the  hatter, 
purchased  the  first  ticket  at  $225.  Subsequently, 
at  other  cities,  the  highest  prices  reached  over 
$000.  Though  5000  persons  were  jiresent,  their 
entrance  was  marked  by  the  most  perfect  order 
and  quiet.  The  rece[)tion  of  Jenny  Lind  on  this 
her  first  appearance,  in  point  of  enthusiasm,  was 
probably  never  before  equalled  in  the  world. 

As  she  was  led  toward  the  footlights  the  entire 
audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  welcomed  her  with 
three  cheers,  accompanied  by  the  waving  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  casting 
of  bouquets  before  her.  This  was  by  far  the  largest 
audience  Jenny  had  ever  sung  in  the  presence  of. 
She  was  evidently  much  agitated,  but  the  orches¬ 
tra  had  commenced,  and  before  she  had  sung  a 
dozen  notes  of  “  (.'asta  Diva,”  she  liogan  to  recover 
her  self-possession,  and  long  before  the  scene  was 
concluded  she  was  as  calm  as  if  sitting  in  her  own 
drawing-room.  Toward  the  last  portion  of  the 
cavatina  the  audience  were  so  completely  carried 
away  by  their  feelings  that  the  remainder  of  the 
air  was  drowned  in  a  perfect  tempest  of  acclama¬ 
tion.  Enthusiasm  had  been  wrought  to  its  highest 
pitch,  but  the  musical  powers  of  Jenny  Lind  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  the  brilliant  anticipations  which  had 
been  formed,  and  her  triumph  was  complete.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  concert  Jenny  Lind  was  loud- 
ly  called  for,  and  was  obliged  to  apjiear  three 
times  before  the  audience  could  be  .satisfied.  They 
then  ealleil  vociferously  for  “  Barnura,”  who  re¬ 
luctantly  responded  to  their  demands.  On  his 
concluding  by  saying  that  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  concert  (the  singer’s  share  being  about  $10,000) 
were  to  go  to  charitable  objects,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  audience  would  go  frantic  with  ap¬ 
plause. 

From  New  Y'ork,  Jenny  Lind  went  to  Boston, 
Providence,  Piiiladelphia,  Balfimor*',  Washington, 
and  tlie  other  chief  cities  in  the  Union.  Vast  audi¬ 
ences  everywhere  awaited  her,  muriiciiial,  musical, 
ami  other  deputations  tendering  her  honors,  and 
during  every  performance  there  was  a  constant 
succession  of  hurrahs,  encores,  and  other  demon¬ 
strations  of  intense  delight. 

Jenny  Lind’s  generosity  was  unliounded.  Her 
numerous  benefactions  to  societies  and  Individuals 
amounted  to  some  $50,000  during  her  brief  stay  in 
America.  She  married  in  Boston,  in  the  .\utumn 
of  1851,  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  iilanlst  who  had  acted 
us  her  accompanist  during  a  great  part  of  her  tour. 
He  was  some  years  younger  than  herself,  and  the 
disparity  of  ages  made  her  hesitate,  but  the  mar¬ 
riage  proved  a  most  happy  one.  Retunilng  with 
him  to  Europe,  she  resided  for  awhile  at  Dresden, 
and  afterward  removoil  to  London.  She  refused  to 
appear  again  on  the  public  stage,  her  American 
tour  having  made  a  fortune  for  her,  but  fre«iuently 
appeared  in  concerts  for  charitable  purposes,  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  Her  last  appearance  was 
at  Oaiines  in  1806. 

During  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she  has  lived 
in  retirement  in  London,  her  only  connection  with 
musical  matters  being  her  position  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Madame  Goldschmidt  j 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  winning  the  hearts  of  all 
who  met  her,  aside  from  her  musical  powers.  She  | 
was  a  woman  of  lovely  character,  gentle,  modest, 
kind-heart*Hl,  charitable,  and  of  strong  religious 
convictions.  It  can  bo  .safely  said  that  no  singer 
has  ever  been  held  in  higher  esteem,  socially,  here 
and  in  England.  She  leaves  three  children,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  sons,  none  of  whom  possesses  the 
slightest  musical  talent.  One  of  her  sons  is  an 
officer  in  the  English  army. 
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JUDGMENT  AND  MERCY. 


The  Lesson  :  Matthew  xi.  20-30. 

■20.  Then  bef^an  he  to  upbraid  the  cltlee  wherein  most  ot 
his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not. 

21.  Wo  unto  thee.  Cborazln!  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaldal 
lor  If  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  In  you  had  been 
done  In  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long 
ago  In  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

22.  But  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you. 

23.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
Shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  If  the  mighty  works 
which  have  been  done  In  thee,  had  been  done  In  Sodom,  It 
would  have  remained  until  this  day. 

24.  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  it  shall  lie  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom,  In  the  Jay  of  judgment,  than  for 
thee. 

25.  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee, 

O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes. 

26.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  It  seemed  good  In  thy  sight. 

27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and 
DO  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

28.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

29.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me:  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  In  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls. 

30.  For  my  yoke  Is  easy,  and  my  burden  Is  light. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text.  — “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
lalwr,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  1  tvill  give  yon 
resL”— Matt.  xi.  28. 

Read  Luke  x.  12-16. 

Luke  places  this  event  toward  the  close  of 
our  Lord’s  ministry,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
partial  predictions  of  the  judgment  about  to 
fall  on  these  cities,  were  uttered  at  an  earlier 
period. 

Verses  20-22.  “Then  began  He  to  upbraid 
the  cities  wherein  most  of  His  mighty  works 
were  done,  because  they  reiiented  not.  Woe 
unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsai- 
da!  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done 
in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  But  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  you.” 

“Upbraid”  may  be  rendered  “chide”  or 
“  rebuke.” 

Chorazin  was  a  city  on  the  shore  of  Galilee, 
and  .Jerome  writes  that  it  was  two  miles  from 
Capernaum ;  but  this  is  the  only  mention  of  it 
in  the  Bible,  and  Josephus  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  works.  All  attempts  to  locate  it  are  only 
conjectures. 

Bethsaida  means  “house  of  fish.”  It  was 
the  home  of  a  number  of  the  Apostles  (John  i. 
44,  xii.  21),  and  was  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  (Mark  vi.  45).  We  have  no 
record  of  any  miracles  in  these  two  cities,  and 
yet  from  the  words  “  wherein  most  of  His 
mighty  works  were  done,”  we  know  that  Jesus 
must  have  performed  many  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and  this  throws 
light  on  John  xxi.  25,  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
heathen  cities,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  large  and  busy  cities,  but  fill¬ 
ed  with  wickedness,  and  into  whose  thick, 
moral  darkness  no  light  of  the  Gospel  hacf 
penetrated.  The  religion  in  Tyre  and  Sidon 
was  the  worglnp  of  Baal,  and  we  find  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy  pictures  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  people.  See  Isa.  xxiii.  .5-15,  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  Ezek.  xxvi.  1-6,  xxvii.  1-36,  xxviii.  1-23, 
Amos  i.  9,  10,  Zech.  ix.  2-4.  In  these  thrilling 
prophecies  you  have  depicted  both  the  great 
worldly  prosperity  of  Tyre  and  Shlon,  and  the 
fearful  judgments  to  be  visited  upon  them  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sins.  And  yet  judgments  more 
terrible  were  to  be  visited  upon  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  for  they  had  seen  the  light,  as  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  w’onderful  miracles  l»y  Christ, 
and  had  rejected  it. 

“They  ivonld  hare  repented.”  He  who  was 
’omniscient,  knew  not  only  future  events,  but 
also  what  men  would  do  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  so  He  declares  that  it  these  two  hea¬ 
then  cities  had  been  favored,  as  were  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida,  they  would  have  rei)ented  of 
their  sins,  and  as  a  sign  of  this  repentance, 
would  have  put  on  sackcloth,  ami  strewn  ash¬ 
es  upon  their  heads.  The  sackcloth  was  made 
either  from  the  hair  of  the  camel  or  goat,  and 
the  garment  was  like  a  sack,  with  holes  for  the 
arms.  This  was  the  usual  dress  of  mourners. 

Verses  23,  24.  “And  thou,  Ca|)ernaum,  which 
art  exalted  unto  lieaven,  shall  be  brought  down 
to  hell ;  lor  if  the  mighty  works,  which  have 
been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 
would  have  remained  until  this  day.  But  I 
say  unto  you.  That  it  shall  be  more  tolerabli* 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  for  thee.”  Capernaum  was  the  <duef  city 
of  Galilee,  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  trade, 
and  the  centre  o||  wealth.  But  the  words  “ex¬ 
alted  unto  heaven,”  do  not  refer  to  its  worldly 
prosperity,  but  its  great  spiritual  privileges. 
Here  was  the  residence  of  the  Saviour  during 
the  larger  portion  of  His  three  years’  ministry, 
and  here  most  of  His  miracles  were  performed. 
Have  your  class  look  through  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives,  and  learn  what  recorded  miracles  were 
done  in  Capernaum.  The  son  of  the  nobleman 
(John  iv.  46  .54).  The  demoniac  (Mark  23-26). 
The  man  with  the  palsy  (  Matt.  ix.  1-8).  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother  sick  with  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14, 
15).  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  the  woman 
with  an  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  ix.  18-26).  The 
centurion’s  servant  (Matt.  viii.  .5-13).  And  in 
Matt.  viii.  16  we  read  “  He  cast  out  the  devils 
with  His  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick  ” ; 
and  in  Luke  iv.  23  we  see  that  the  fame  of  His 
mighty  works  in  Capernaum  had  reached  even 
to  Nazareth.  And  yet  though  so  favored,  more 
than  any  city,  the  people  continued  in  their 
sins,  and  refused  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the 
Messiah.  For  this  unbelief  in  the  presence  of 
glorious  light,  Jesus  pronounces  judgment  up¬ 
on  Capernaum.  “  Shalt  be  brought  down  to 
hell,”  or  hades,  the  habitation  of  the  dead  in 
contrast  to  “  heaven  ” ;  down  to  the  very 
lowest  depth.  Dr.  Owen  says  on  this  verse: 
“  The  word  here  rendered  hell,  is  not  gehenna, 
but  hades,  the  invisible  or  lower  world,  where 
dwell,  according  to  the  ancient  conception, 
the  shades  of  the  dead.  It  does  not  here  sig¬ 
nify  the  place  of  future  punishment,  any  more 
than  ‘heaven,’  in  the  preceding  clause,  means 
the  seat  of  bliss,  where  God  dwells.  Both  are 
figurativelj'  used  to  denote  great  spiritual  priv¬ 
ileges,  as  well  as  temporal  prosperity,  and  the 
depth  of  ruin  into  which  they  would  fall 
through  the  abuse  of  these  privileges.”  Dr. 
Alexander  writes :  “  Hell  here  means  the  un¬ 
seen  world,  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  world  of 
spirits,  without  regard  to  difference  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition.  It  is  here  used  simply  in 
antithesis  to  heaven,  and  must  be  explained 
accordingly,  as  meaning  the  extremes!  degra¬ 
dation  and  debasement  of  a  moral  kind,  but 
not  perhaps  without  allusion  to  the  loss  of  all 
external  greatness  and  oblivion  of  the  very  spot 
on  which  the  city  stood.”  For  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  the  site  of  Capernaum,  the  very 
walls  and  columns  of  the  city  have  dlsapiH\ar- 
ed,  and  every  trace  of  its  glory,  and  even  of  its 
existence,  has  been  swept  away. 

For  the  history  of  Sodom,  its  wickedness  and 
its  destruction,  turn  to  Gen  xiii.  10,  xviii.  2o,  21, 
xix.  24,  25.  Sodom  was  once  the  chief  city  of 
Palestine,  large  and  busy,  with  a  people  who 
were  prosperous.  But  because  of  its  great 
wickedness,  God  overthrew  it,  and  the  bitter 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  flow  where  this  proud 
city  once  stood. 

And  yet  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Sodom,  Je¬ 
sus  declared  that  “  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  ” 
for  them  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  these 


cities  so  highly  favored  with  religious  privi¬ 
leges.  And  this  teaches  us  the  truth  that  we 
shall  not  all  be  judged  by  one  standard,  but 
by  our  opportunities,  and  that  the  heathen 
will  be  judged  by  perfect  justice  and  love. 
There  will  be  degrees  of  punishment,  and 
those  who  have  had  but  a  dim  light  will  be 
punished  less  severely  than  those  who  have 
sinned  against  peculiar  privileges.  Bishop 
Ellicott  says  “  Men  are  judged  not  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  they  have  done,  but  according  to 
what  they  might  or  would  have  done  under 
other  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life  ” 
(Matt.  X.  15;  Luke  xii.  47,  48;  John  ix.  41,  xv. 
22,  24 ;  Rom.  ii.  12).  “  The  brighter  the  Sum¬ 
mer  day,  the  louder  the  thunder-storm;  the 
greater  grace,  the  heavier  judgment.”  Apply 
this  truth  by  contrasting  the  religious  privi¬ 
leges  of  one  born  to-day  in  this  Christian  land 
with  one  born  in  India  or  Africa  where  barbar¬ 
ism  reigns,  and  then  picture  the  two  standing 
side  by  side  before  the  judgment-bar  unsaved. 
God  will  deal  mildly  with  the  latter,  remem¬ 
bering  the  darkness  which  surrounded  him, 
and  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  will  unite  in 
the  judgment.  But  there  will  be  no  mercy  for 
him  who  has  rejected  the  true  Light,  and  has 
died  unrepentant  in  spite  of  the  infiuences  of 
a  Christian  land,  a  Christian  parentage,  and  a 
mother’s  prayers.  “  Everything  will  help  to 
overwhelm  them  at  the  tribunal  of  God ;  the 
benefits  and  favors  which  they  have  received  as 
well  as  the  sins  which  they  have  committoed.” 

Verse-s  25,  26.  “At  that  time  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re¬ 
vealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for 
so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.”  In  Luke  x. 
17-24,  these  words  are  connected  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Seventy  and  their  report  to  Jesus. 
There  is  here  a  sudden  transition  in  the  mind 
of  the  Saviour  from  sorrow’  to  joy,  from  denun¬ 
ciation  to  thanksgiving.  Luke  says  “  He  re¬ 
joiced  in  spirit.”  “I  thank  Thee,  O  Father.” 
In  other  instances  it  is  recorded  that  Jesus  ad¬ 
dressed  God  as  His  Father,  as  in  Luke  xxiii. 
34;  John  xi.  41,  xii.  28,  xvii.  1,  11,  21.  “Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth.”  To  Him,  God  was  Fa¬ 
ther  to  heaven  and  earth.  He  was  Lord,  the 
Omnipotent  Sovereign,  and  sov’ereign  even  in 
the  grace  w’hich  illumined  some  minds  while 
other  minds  were  dark  (John  ix.  .39).  And  in 
the  expression  “I  thank  Thee,”  Jesus  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  justice  of  the  Father’s  doings. 
His  majesty  in  His  grace. 

“Hast  hid  theste  tlunyx.”  What  things? 
Why,  the  underlying  truth  in  His  miracles, 
the  truth  of  His  Messiahship  as  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  “  wise  and  prudent  ”  were  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes,  those  who  were  worldly  wise,  and 
who  saw’  no  divinitj’  in  the  works  of  Christ, 
because  their  minds  w’ere  blinded  bj’  their 
foolish  pride. 

The  “  babes  ”  w’ere  the  disciples  before  him, 
ignorant  of  w’orldly  wisdom,  despised  i)j’  the 
Pharisees  because  thus  ignorant  and  poor  and 
unknown  ;  but  God  w’as  their  teacher,  and  He 
made  them  wise  in  spiritual  things.  They 
W’ere  babes,  in  that  they  possessed  the  spirit  of 
a  little  child,  an  humble,  teachable  spirit 
(Mark  iv.  33,  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2).  To  them  Jesus 
exj)laine<l  the  deep,  hidden  truths  of  His  words, 
and  God  opened  their  hearts  and  illumined 
tlieir  minds,  so  that  they  understood  divine 
things.  God  is  the  only  Teacher,  and  those 
only  are  His  pupils  who  look  away  from  all 
w’orldly  wisdom  to  Him,  and  long  after  His 
truth.  The  little  child  in  your  class  who  can 
say  “I  love  .Jesus,”  and  who  seeks  daily  by 
prayer  the  enlightenment  of  the  Sjiirit,  is  w’iser 
than  the  most  profound  philosopher  w’ho  is 
without  God  and  without  ho|ie. 

“  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
Thy  sight”  iMatt.  iii.  17,  Luke  ii.  14).  Then 
turn  to  John  xvii.,  and  read  the  iirayer  spoken 
at  the  institution  of  the  Sui>per.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  we  liave  but  few’  records  of  tlie  pray¬ 
ers  of  our  Lord,  and  probably  only  in  these  in¬ 
stances  ditl  the  <lisciples  hear  His  petitions, 
for  they  w’ere  usually  uttered  w’hen  He  was 
alone  w’ith  the  Father.  See  Mark  i.  35,  Luke 
V.  16,  vi.  12,  ix.  18. 

Verse  ’27.  “All  things  are  delivered  unto 
Me  of  My  Father,  an<l  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son  but  the  Father;  neither  know’eth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  w’homso- 
evertheSon  will  reveal  Him.”  It  is  interesting 
to  read  in  connection  w’ith  these  words,  the 
statement  made  by  the  devil  in  his  timipta- 
tioii  of  Christ,  when  he  promised  Him  all  pow’- 
er  and  glory,  “  For  that  is  delivered  unto  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  w’ill  I  give  it  ”  (Luke  iv.  6) ; 
but  Christ  denies  tlie  declaration,  and  claims 
for  Himself  pow’cr,  as  in  John  xiii.  3  and  Matt, 
xxviii.  18.  The  my.steries  of  the  kingdom  were 
His,  power  to  rule  over  men  was  His,  for  “all 
things  W’ere  by  the  Father  brought  into  con¬ 
nection  with,  and  subordination  to,  the  econo¬ 
my  instituted  by  Clirist  ” ;  so  that  both  judg¬ 
ment  and  salvation  were  in  His  hands,  and  the 
rejection  of  Him  by  ttie  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
could  not  baffle  His  plan  and  jnirpose  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  w’orhl. 

With  this  power  was  linked  infinite  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  these 
words  as  meaning  anytliing  else  than  the 
eijiiality  of  the  Son  w’ith  the  Father,  not  only 
perfect  man,  but  perfect  God.  For  no  one  can 
know  God  but  God  himself,  an<i  if  Jesus  were 
less  than  God,  these  words  would  be  blasiihe- 
my.  The  Father  by  His  Si)irit  draws  us  to  the 
Son  (John  vi.  44),  and  the  Son  reveals  to  us  the 
Father  (John  xiv.  9),  and  so  through  Christ  w’e 
come  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God. 

Verse  28.  “  Come  unto  ^le,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  w’ill  give  you  rest.” 

These  w’ords  are  very  familiar,  and  the  invi¬ 
tation  is  one  of  the  most  precious  in  the  Bible. 

No  mere  man  could  have  said  “  Come  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,”  tor  man  can  give 
no  rest  to  the  soul,  only  God  w’ho  created  the 
soul  can  give  it  rest. 

It  is  an  invitation  iiorn  in  the  infinite  com¬ 
passion  of  Christ,  a  compassion  for  those  who 
needed  rest,  because  tliey  w’ere  w’eary  am  I  heavy 
laden— weary  of  sin  and  sorrow,  heavy  laden 
under  the  law’  which  they  had  broken. 

Jesus  had  all  power,  and  He  knew  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  so  in  the  consciousness  of  this  pow’er 
and  knowledge.  He  gives  this  sweet  invitation. 

It  W’as  an  invitation  to  those  who  w’ere  con¬ 
scious  of  sin  and  guilt,  but  who  could  fiml  no 
hiding  place  in  Sinai ;  to  those  who  w’ere  long¬ 
ing  after  righteousness,  and  yet  were  weary  of 
the  battle,  which  was  constantly  going  against 
them ;  to  those  who  w’ere  carrying  liurdens  of 
sorrow,  and  often  discouraged  and  crying  out 
for  deliverance.  To  such  Jesus  said  “Come 
unto  Me,”  for  I  know  the  Father,  I  know  His 
love,  and  all  power  is  Mine,  and  “  I  w’ill  give 
you  rest.”  Man  was  made  for  God,  sin  has 
separated  the  soul  from  Him,  and  this  invita¬ 
tion  is  a  call  to  come  liack  to  the  Father’s 
bosom,  to  the  soul’s  original  home. 

And  what  is  this  “rest”  promised  to  those 
who  come  to  Christ,  and  through  Him  come  to 
the  Fatlier  ?  It  is  rest  from  the  burden  of  sin, 
rest  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  rest  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  rest  from  all  the  sorrows  of 
life,  which  are  the  conseipiences  of  sin.  Teach 
the  children  that  Jesus  has  never  broken  His 
promise :  “  I  ivill  give  you  rest.”  No  one  ever 
w’ent  to  Him  weary  and  heavy  laden,  that  did 
not  lose  the  burden  at  the  Cross,  and  find 


strength  and  joy  in  Him  (Rom.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  iv.  1 ; 
with  Jer.  vi.  16;  Isa.  xiv.  3). 

Verse  29.  “Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  Me :  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.” 

“  Take  Jfi/yoke.”  They  had  been  under  the 
yoke  of  the  law’,  and  it  had  been  heavy ;  but 
Jesus’  service  is  also  a  yoke,  for  we  are  not 
wholly  sanctified,  and  hence  there  must  be 
trials  and  self-denials  (2  Cor.  iv.  16,  17).  We 
find  “  rest  ”  from  the  penalty  and  bondage  of 
sin,  when  faith  comes  to  Jesus  and  accepts  His 
atoning  sacrifice.  But  there  is  a  step  higher 
than  this  possible  to  the  believer,  and  that  is, 
the  rest  which  is  found  in  submission  and  ser¬ 
vice,  the  rest  of  perfect  trust,  the  rest  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  the  rest  of  heaven  begun  below.  The 
first  rest  Christ  gives,  the  second  rest  the  learn¬ 
ing,  sorrowing  soul  .finds,  and  so  in  the  Church 
to-day  there  are  tw’o  classes  of  disciples,  one 
class  having  taken  only  the  step  of  faith,  by 
W’hich  they  have  passed  from  spiritual  death  to 
the  infant  breathings  of  spiritual  life,  and  they 
never  pass  from  this  infant  condition ;  they 
know  nothing  of  Christ’s  yoke  or  of  His  teach¬ 
ings,  they  have  believed  in  Him  as  a  Saviour, 
and  so  are  saved,  and  they  aspire  to  nothing 
higher  than  this.  The  other  class  have  taken 
Christ’s  yoke  on  them,  they  have  lost  sight  of 
self  in  the  glory  of  their  Lord,  His  service  is 
first  in  their  estimation.  His  Word  is  their  de¬ 
light  and  their  earnest  study,  and  these  are 
the  only  truly  happy  Christians;  for  in  service 
they  come  into  fellowship,  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  they  come  to  know  God’s  will,  and  so 
they  “  find  rest,”  deep,  grand,  heavenly,  per¬ 
manent  rest,  which  is,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rest  of  the  one  who  simply  trusts  in  Jesus  for 
salvation,  what  the  ocean  is  to  the  shallow 
stream. 

Verse  30.  “  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light.”  That  is,  while  service  is  a 
yoke;  and  Paul  called  himself  “a  bondman  of 
Christ,”  yet  because  love  impels  to  service 
and  w’rites  Jesus’  name  on  yoke  and  burden, 
the  bondage  is  a  free,  joyous  liberty,  the  yoke 
is  good  and  pleasant,  the  burden  loses  its 
heavy  w’eight,  for  He  sw’eetens  every  affliction, 
and  the  w’hole  life  is  full  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 
Augustine  in  a  sermon  on  this  passage  com¬ 
pares  the  yoke  of  Christ  to  a  bird’s  plumage, 
an  easy  w’eiglit  w’hich  enables  it  to  soar  to  the 
sky. 

Let  us  echo  in  our  teaching  this  sw’eet  and 
rich  invitation  of  the  Saviour,  “Come  unto 
Me,”  and  let  us  seek  to  persuade  all  of  our 
scholars  to  accept  the  invitation. 


iirliaCoDg  Dtesfii* 

The  Independent  is  cognizant  of  the  devious 
ways  and  present  attitude  of  a  couple  of  our 
Church  contemporaries  : 

It  is  iileasant  to  have  The  Interior  protest¬ 
ing  that  it  does  not  want  the  w’hite  Presbyte¬ 
rians  put  into  one  denomination,  and  tiie  negro 
Presbyterians  put  into  another  denomination. 
All  it  wants  is  to  have  the  wliite  Presbyterians 
put  into  separate  churches.  Presbyteries,  and 
Synods ;  and  the  black,  coffee-colored,  and 
W’hite  negro  Presbyterians  put  into  churches, 
Presliyteries,  and  Synods  by  tliemselves.  Not 
tiiat  it  w’ouid  force  tiieni  to  go  by  themselves. 
O  no  !  Init  it  w’ould  encourage  them,  would  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  ilo  so.  If  the  elders  in  Presbytery 
or  Synod  tell  the  negroes  “  We  will  w’elcome 
you  if  you  come,  but  w’e  advise  you  not  to 
come  ;  it  w’ouhl  not  be  w’cll  for  you  to  come,” 
The  Interior  may  be  very  sure  tiiey  will  not 
w’ant  to  come.  That  is  not  tlie  best  w’ay  to  en¬ 
courage  Christian  fellowship.  Because  they 
have  not  been  welcomed  on  ecpial  terms  in  the 
churelies,  they  have  estalilislied  churches  of 
their  ow’ii.  So  they  will  liave  Presliyteries  and 
Synods  of  their  own,  if  they  are  not  welcomed 
with  w’hites.  But  The  Interior  is  blind  if  it 
does  not  see  tliat  they  feel  tlie  humiliation 
wliich  forces  them  in  self-respect  into  tliis  ex¬ 
clusion.  The  Methodist  divided  conferences  in 
the  Soutli  ought  to  have  shown  our  contempo¬ 
rary  that  the  negroes  do  not  exclude  them¬ 
selves  till  they  are  asked  to  do  so.  The  Interi¬ 
or  thinks  this  separation  of  the  races  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  encouraged.  It  lias  advised  the 
negroes  to  go  by  tliemselves.  We  think  it 
sometliing  to  be  deprecated  and  opposed  in  all 
ecclesiastical  relations.  Imagine  Christ  or  Paul 
advising  Ethiopian  Ijrethren  to  get  into  church¬ 
es  of  their  ow’ii !  This  separation  into  white  and 
Idack  Presbyteries,  etc.,  is  the  first  step  to  sep¬ 
aration  into  hostile  denominations.  The  Inte¬ 
rior  says  the  object  of  the  proposed  division  of 
colors  is  not  to  mollify  the  Southern  ITesbyte- 
rian  Church  and  make  it  favor  union.  Then 
what  is  its  olijeet  ?  As  soon  as  the  Southern 
Presbyterians  began  to  declare  tliat  they  could 
not  unite  with  the  Nortliern  Presbyterians  un¬ 
less  the  colors  w’eie  sejiarated.  The  Interior 
and  The  Herald  and  Presliyter  began  to  shout 
in  favor  of  such  separation,  and  tlie  latter  pa¬ 
per  tried  to  put  a  resolution  in  favor  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  colors  through  the  Cincinnati  Ih’esby- 
tery.  If  this  does  not  account  for  tlie  sudden 
zeal  for  separation  of  races,  what  does?  Do 
tell  us. 

The  Christian  Advocate  comments  on  the 
movement  in  some  (piarters  to  secure  clemen¬ 
cy  to  the  Chicago  assassins  : 

Cow’ards,  sentimenhdists.  Socialists,  and  some 
politicians  are  holding  meetings  and  signing 
petitions  for  the  Anarcliists.  Cowards  say  that 
if  tliey  are  hanged  Chicago  will  be  blown  up  liy 
their  sympatliizers.  Wlieii  law  succumbs  to 
cowardice  murderers  are  triumphant, and  noth¬ 
ing  left  is  of  any  value.  If  they  do  this  in  the 
green  tree,  wliat  w’ill  tliey  do  in  tlie  dry?  Sen¬ 
timentalists  sing  their  old  song.  Forgi'tting 
the  victims  of  crime,  they  say  “  Hanging  is 
awful,  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.”  Sympa¬ 
thizers  say  “  These  men  are  tlie  {uoduct  of 
liard  conditions  in  other  lands.”  So  mueli 
the  greater  their  crime  in  this  land  of  im¬ 
proved  conflitions.  Politicians  are  after  vf)tes. 
Some  of  tliein  would  betray  their  children 
and  homes,  if  to  take  effect  in  the  indefi¬ 
nite  future,  for  a  present  success.  Some  .say 
“  Hang  these,  and  tliey  will  l)e  lieroes ;  impris¬ 
on  them,  and  their  fate  will  b(“  a  warning.” 
D(»ad  heroes  in  a  bad  »“ause  are  soon  forgot¬ 
ten.  Living  prisoners  are  centres  of  conspira¬ 
cy,  influence,  and  hope.  If  Chicago  does  not 
judicially  hang  the  deliberate  murd(*rers  of  its 
police,  it  will  make  rational  cowards  of  them 
all,  and  deserves  the  fate  w’liieh  the  Anarchists 
have  long  threatened.  Hang  the  w’orst,  im¬ 
prison  the  rest,  is  the  only  reasonable  and 
Christian  treatment  of  instigators  of  universal 
rapine  and  of  murder. 


The  Christian  Union,  referring  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  claims  in  the  Pacific  which  are  likely  to 
come  up  (luring  the  sittings  of  the  Fishery 
Commission,  thus  “  gives  the  gist  of  the  matter 
in  a  paragraph  ”  : 

When  INissia  was  in  posses-sion  of  Alaska  and 
tlie  Aleutian  Islands,  she  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Behring  Sea,  northward  of  the 
Islands,  from  Asia  to  America.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  concede  this  claim,  and  the 
.\meriean  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  feeling  of  our  Government  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  open 
waters  through  w’hich  Behring  Sea  is  approach¬ 
ed  from  the  south,  are  SCO  or  900  miles  wide. 
Russia  replied  by  reasserting  her  claim  to  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction,  but  refrained  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enforce  it.  Our  fishing  interests  in  the 
waters  over  w’hich  Russia  claimed  jurisdiction 
W’ere  extensive,  but  as  no  attempt  w’as  made  to 
enforce  the  claim,  there  was  no  practical  point 
of  difference  between  the  tw’o  Governments,  and 
the  matter  dropped.  When  the  Aleutian  Is¬ 
lands  passed  under  the  American  flag,  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  secured  an  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  seal  fishing,  dependent  upon 
certain  money  payments.  This  grant,  in  effect, 
created  a  monopoly.  The  inhabitants  of  British 
Columbia  bordering  on  Alaska,  have  also  been 


engaged  in  s^l  fishery,  and  they  now  claim  the 
same  rights  in  Behring  Sea  which  we  formerly 
asserted  in  behalf  of  our  whalers  against  the 
exclusive  claims  of  Russia.  In  a  word,  we  have 
succeeded  to  certain  Russian  claims  which  we 
formerly  disputed,  and  the  seal  fishers  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  are  now  asserting,  on  their  ow’n 
behalf,  the  claims  which  we  formerly  put  for¬ 
ward. 

The  Jew’ish  Messenger  would  fain  impress 
the  lesson  that  we  are  not  the  pattern  nation 
in  all  things  that  we  sometimes  boast  ourselves 
to  be.  The  fact  is  we  are  weak  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  certain  matters  of  public  duty  and  mo¬ 
rality,  through  our  politicians.  They  are  the 
flesh  of  the  body  politic,  and  their  standard  of 
action  is  below  that  of  very  many  of  their  con¬ 
stituents.  But  the  latter  are  often  supine  and 
wanting  in  public  spirit.  This  exhibition  of  a 
superior  public  probity  on  the  part  of  China, 
may  well  humble  us  a  trifle : 

The  Chinese  Government,  by  its  recent  ac¬ 
tion  in  returning  a  portion  of  the  indemnity  for 
the  outrages  in  California  on  the  ground  that 
some  of  the  claims  were  duplicated,  offers  a 
nice  commentary  on  our  Government’s  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  award.  There 
was  no  duplicating  of  claims  in  the  latter  case, 
but  no  claimants  ever  appeared  for  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  paid  to  us  by  Great  Britain, 
and  our  Government  has  quietly  pocketed  the 
money.  Yet  hardly  a  voice  is  raised  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  their  favor,  when  resolutions  and  laws 
are  passed  preventing  the  Chinese  from  visit¬ 
ing  or  tarrying  in  this  happy  and  liberal  land, 
and  proscribing  them  as  unfit  to  associate  with 
the  natives  and  foreigners  domiciled  under  the 
protection  of  our  Constitution. 

The  Catholic  Review  seems  about  to  fight  its 
old  and  hitherto  unsuccessful  campaign  over 
again,  hoping  for  better  luck  next  time.  “  Free¬ 
dom  of  Worship  ”  for  certain  criminals  and 
youthful  delinquents  of  presumed  Catholic  pa¬ 
rentage,  it  projioses  to  compass  at  any  cost, 
even  that  of  intimidating  candidates  for  office. 
It  is  ready  to  do  its  best  to  deprive  these  lat¬ 
ter  of  all  freedom  of  action  and  opinion.  Just 
this  is  the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  following 
threatening  paragraph,  as  if  forsooth,  the  un¬ 
trammeled  action  of  our  public  men  was  of  less 
moment  than  the  “  freedom  ”  of  those  whose 
moral  delinquencies  call  for  restraint,  and  ne¬ 
cessitate  deprivation  for  a  time.  The  Review’s 
method  of  “  black-listing  ”  worthy  men  is  a 
most  reprehensible  one,  and  it  will  be  sure  in 
the  end  to  react  against  those  who  adopt  it. 
It  is  well  to  urge  one’s  cause  by  all  proper  mo¬ 
tives  and  arguments,  but  to  go  no  further.  If 
it  is  a  lighteous  cause,  it  may  safely  be  left 
just  there : 

1  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  conscience  of  the 
people  has  been  awakened  to  the  wrong  done 
to  Catholics  by  the  denial  of  Freedom  of  Wor¬ 
ship.  They  now  feel  that  the  legislator  who 
refuses  that  justice  to  us,  closes  his  career.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  rumor 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Chapin,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Brooklyn,  had  at 
one  time  voted  against  that  measure,  was  con¬ 
sidered  fatal  to  his  prospects  of  election.  Right¬ 
ly  would  it  be  so,  if  he  had  so  voted.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  Review  has  been  interrogated  by  many  on 
this  question,  and  asked  wliat  are  the  facts. 
Personally  we  do  not  know  the  gentleman,  and 
have  never  seen  him  ;  but  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Chapin  we  ought  to  say  in  reply  to  these  inqui¬ 
ries  that  we  do  not  liiul  his  name  in  our  “  Black 
Lists,”  republished  more  than  once  in  TheCath- 
olic  Review.  We  have  further  iiuiuired  from 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Binsse,  formerly  President  of  the 
Catholic  Union,  and  he  cannot  recall  any  vote 
of  Mr.  Chapin  against  the  measure.  We  have 
also  been  told  by  a  prominent  layman  of 
Brooklyn  that  before  agreeing  to  support  Mr. 
Chapin,  he  made  a  similar  iiuiuiry  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  L(‘gislature,  who  had  been  with  Mr. 
Chapin  in  Albany,  and  that  there  was  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  tlie  rumor.  F urther  tin;  rumor  has 
been  enqihatically  and  distinctly  denleil  in  the 
leading  evening  paper  of  Brooklyn,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  since  that  denial  bemi  adduced  to 
show  that  it  was  inaccurate  and  unauthorita- 
tive  on  tlie  part  f>f  Mr.  Chapin’s  chief  advocate. 
We  think,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  our  present 
information  that  if  any  of  our  Brooklyn  read¬ 
ers  are  willing  on  other  grouuds  to  support 
him,  they  need  have  little  hesitation  in  doing 
so  oil  this  most  serious  and  important  ground. 
W('  take  it  as  fairly  sure  that  Mr.  Chapin  did 
not  so  put  himself  on  record  against  us  and 
against  justice.  Men  with  far  less  acuteness 
and  smaller  aspirations  than  his  well  known 
and  honorable  ambition,  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stand  that  here  in  this  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  lexicon  of  that  youth  for  whom  fate  re- 
servi's  a  bright  future,  there  is  no  such  word 
as  bigotry.  The  worst  kind  of  bigotry  is  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  wards  of  the  State  the  liberty  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  that  is  guaranteed  by  our  funda¬ 
mental  law  to  all  mankind. 


The  Baptist  Weekly  thus  laments  the  lack 
of  a  jiroper  denominational  sjiirit  and  culture 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  : 

The  chiklren  of  Baptist  families  arc  less  care¬ 
fully  trained  in  the  doctrines  we  hold  ;  less  in¬ 
formed  of  our  history  ;  less  instructed  in  the 
things  that  make  our  existence  neccs-sary, 
and  le.s8  trained  in  reverence  for  the  Church, 
than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other  denomination 
of  Christians.  Of  the  lore  of  Baptist  history; 
the  struggles,  sacrifices  and  heroisms  of  our 
forefathers  ;  the  deeper  and  broader  signifi¬ 
cance  of  our  ordinances,  and  the  genius  and 
aim  of  our  Church  life,  they  are  largely  ignorant. 
The  result  of  this  is  founcl  in  a  lack  of  loyalty 
to  their  denomination  when  they  grow  up. 
They  seem  to  have  little  to  bind  them  to  their 
Baptist  associations  exce[)t  taste,  or  personal 
friendships,  or  family  ties.  Hence,  if  they  re¬ 
move  from  their  hotiie,  they  are  easily  drawn 
into  other  communions.  If  they  marry  a  per¬ 
son  of  another  dimoraination,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  the  one  they 
marr.v.  .And  this  is  not  because  they  change 
their  religious  views,  but  because  the  other 
party  has  firmer  denominational  loyalty — hav¬ 
ing  been  trained  in  early  youth  to  reverence 
and  esteem  their  Church  in  a  higher  degree. 
Parents  are  largely  responsible  for  this,  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  superintendents. 
If  our  {(rinciph's,  history  and  aims  are  as 
important  as  we  claim,  why  are  our  youth 
left  to  grow  up  uuinstructed  and  uninspired 
by  them  ? 


.MAIIAMK  POUTKR’S  tOl’GII  BALSA.n 

IH  one  of  the  best  reineilles  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  llfty  years. 

CATARRH  CURKD. 

.\  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath¬ 
some  disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  Icnown 
remedy,  at  last  found  a  prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this 

dreadful  dlseasesendlngaself  addressed  stamped  envelope 

to  Prof.  .1.  A.  Lawrence,  2t2  East  Uth  street.  New  York  will 
receive  the  recliie  free  of  cliarge.  ’ 


SPDAY  SCHOOL  CARDS! 

P  '  bs  1  Script  t>  |w  outlit.  $  O 

W.  C.  EVA.NS,  .5(1  .N.  »ili  sit.,  Phil£leli,h£. 


The  nicK  8RAMr.E.sH 

FOOT  WAH.HEKM! 
or  Flreulde  Comrutort  Mhoe*. 

worn  every  wh«rt*:  woven  by  hand 
lined  with  wool;  warm,  easy,  dui- 
ablo.  Kine  t'hritotmas  Gift.  If  your 
dealers  have  none 
orderof  11?^;  I^adieV 
Plzefl.iC.iMens'll.flO 
We  pay  the 
ane.  Write  plainly; 

Hive  Plze  of  Bhoe. 

W.  H.  DICK.MTr. 
I)ANSVILLB,N.Y. 


DESKS 

AND 

OrnCE  FUBHITDEE 

In  Great  Varielj-, 

MANCFACTCBED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  8tr*et,  N.  \ 

A  ane  assortment  of  DESKS.for  home  use,’eultable  for 
Ladles  and  CSilldren. 


Bedell 

SAYS 

Be  Quick  About  It. 

We  have  purchased  tor  cash  (at  a  great  sacrifice)  from  a 
manufacturer  lu  need  ot  money 

1197  ALL-WOOL  CASHMERE  JER8EYN, 


The  goods  are  perfect  In  every 
respect.  Style,  Fit,  and  workman¬ 
ship,  and  this  offer  only  holds 
good  until  this  lot  Is  sold,  as  we 
cannot  replace  the  goods  at 
double  the  money. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


and  will  sell  them  tor 


tailor  made,  coat  back,  and  trimmed  with  straps  ot  braid 
across  front.  Military  Style,  as  represented  by  this  cut : 


They  are  beautiful  garments, 
and  the  same  style  has  been  sold 
for  $4.25  this  season,  and  would 
readily  sell  at  that  price  now,  but 
we  have  decided  to  use  the  lot 


To  accommodate  parties  out 
personally  we  have 


of  town  who  cannot  call 


Boservod  for  Mall  Orders 


a  quantity  of  each  size,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  and  42  inch  bust 
measure,  and  will  mall  them  to  any  address  lu  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price  and  14  cents  to  pay  jwstage,  and 
guarantee  the  goods  as  represented,  but  you  must  “  be 
quick  about  it.” 

•  Send  Postofllce  Money  Order,  or  Register  your  letter, 
which  address  to 

Bedell’s 

941,  943,  and  945  Oth  avenue,  New  York. 


•  NEW  BOOKS 

BY  THE 

Presbytejian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work. 

THE  SOUIIEK’S  WARD. 

A  sequel  to  “Walter  Harmsen.” 

U\  RRA’.  U.  VAN  PKLT. 

Kiniu.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.95. 

BROKEN  PITCHERS. 

BY  MR8.  A.  K.  DUNNING. 

Showing  that  the  failure  of  our  little  plans  may  not  bo 
failures  In  life,  beeause  God  has  a  plan  for  each  one  of  us, 
and  His  plan  may  be  carried  out  when  ours  are  all  broken. 

IGino.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

RESCUED  FROM  THE  STREETS. 

BY  .VARGA  RKT  R.  AVlNSLtAAV. 

A  book  lu  the  line  of  the  solution  of  the  problem,  bow  to 
reach  the  neglected  [Ktor. 

lOiuu.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL  AT  ElMRIDGE. 

IIY  KI.I.A  ItODMAN  t  ilURCTI. 

A  new  volume  of  the  ”  Elmrldge  Series,’’  leading  us  to 
scenes  of  novel  Interest  and  to  the  study  of  a  fresh  subject. 

IGiiio.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  AT  ElMRIDGE, 

IIV  KLLA  RODMAN  CIlURt'Il. 

Another  volvtme  of  the  “  Elmrldge  Series.”  An  admira¬ 
ble  book  for  mothers  to  read  to  their  chlldreu  on  the 
Sabbath  evenings. 

lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.15. 

EARTHLY  WATCHERS  AT  THE  HEAVENLY  GATES. 

The  false  and  the  true  spiritualism. 

BY  TUB  RBV.  .TUllN  ClIBS’rKR,  D.D. 

We  desire  to  call  siteclal  attention  to  this  book  for  the 
use  of  the  older  scholars  lu  our  schools. 

lOiiio,  Price,  181.15. 

Address  orders  to 

JOH.V  A.  BLACK,  Bnsini'ss  Sniierinti’nilont, 

13.34  t'liestnut  Street,  PlilladelpUia,  Pa., 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


KWINKNT  PIIYNUTANN  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  laymen  agree  that  CATARRH  can  best  be  treated  by- 
local  applications.  The  IDBAL.  MBDICINR  COM¬ 
PANY’,  li>  Park  Place,  New  York,  have  had  great 
success  with  their  cominon-seiife  treatment,  costing  $2, 
and  are  so  confident  of  Its-iuerlt-s  that  they  will  send  their 
appliance  on  llftoen  days’  trial,  and  refund  the  money  If 


not  satisfactory.  Send  for  ]>amphlct. 


ACTMIUIA  TAIT’S  ASTIIMALINfc 
MO  I  niwlM  «|||ip|i  never  fails  to  Cure. 
Anvoiie  who  wants  tobetJDtJklf  (•■in  se-iid  us  their 
address  anil  we  will  mail  Irial  liollle  V 

1)11  TAl-'T  15K0S  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I"  KCBa 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"TTreutest  imTiieemenbujver  Of 
fered.  Now's  yonr  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  CofTees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Clidil  Hand  er  Moil 

_ _  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Hand  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Wateh,  Itrass  Lamp, 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  Forfiill  partlciilarsaddrei* 
TIIK  GilBAT  AMEItlCAN  TEA  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vescy  St.,  N  cw  York. 


ORir  HAMMERIESS.  I DAIT  THREE  BARREL. 

MANHATTAN  HAMMERIESS.  IpIEPER  BREECH  LOADERS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Specialties. 

BCUOVKKI.IN’G,  DAI.Y  Ar.  G.YI.EN, 

81  and  86  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Tvri:-  iritiTER  #m  ri:R 


Samples  and  prices  mailed  on  applieatlon. 

.lOlIN  C.  IIKSS,  Stiitioiier  un.l  Priuter, 

490  l.ihrary  .Street,  Philatlelphin, 


Earles 


Artistic  Presents  of  Reai  Vaiue. 

PAINTINGS,  HIGH-CLASS  ETCHINGS,  IN  THE  FIRST 
STATES,  THE  REST  ENGRAVINGS,  AUTOTYPES, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS,  SUPERIJ  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS,  COMBINED  WITH  TASTE¬ 
FUL  AND  UNIQUE  PICTURE 
FRAMES. 

The  best  and  most  eomjilete  .stock  in  the  country. 
MIRRORS,  ALL  THE  IKJGEIIS’  GBGUP8  OF 
STATUARY,  CARD  AND  CABINET  FRAMES,  &C. 
Catalogue  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

JAMES  S.  EAELE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


-.-.^VGreatest 

iTRouBit  .IqvE/irTipM 

^tooaoiuNG  7  OF  THE  AGE 
eVeryfamilv 
SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

STEPHEN  «,S0N 

l/jfVE]4TORS  A;4D  sole  fSAJ>lUF!^S 
S.V/.COR.IZIf  StMARKET  STS.*  *  * 

*  .-5;  pHiLADELP|4i  A  RA 


PEl^FECr^POyY'dCf^ 

Entirely  DifTsrenl.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  tueeett  it  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad. 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatmenti 
combined  after  twenty  yeare  of  advertleing.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner. 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Intereetlng  leHert 
from  prominent  patients  showing  Its  great  su. 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  .Areh  Straet,  •  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


1887  Xmas  Music! 


WAITING  FOB  SANTA  CLAUS. 

THE  New  Cantata  for  Christmas  Time. 

By  Dr.  YV.  H.  DOANE. 

Full  of  Pretty  Songs.  Duetts,  and  Choruses,  Interspersed 
with  Humorous  Dialogues.  One  of  the  most  charming 
Catatas  ever  written.  Can  be  quickly  learned  and  easlljr 
gotten  up.  It  will  afford  a  delightful  entertainment. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  95  cents. 

TUr  TOIIC  I  IPUT  A  Mew  Chriatmna  Serwieo, 
IHt  InUC  Llbnli  by  Rev.  RUBBRT  LOWRV, 

consisting  entirely  of  Scripture  and  Song.  Selections  made 
with  Intelligent  care.  Songs  original  and  fresh. 

As  Xmas  falls  on  Sunday,  this  Service  will  be  found  eepe- 
clally  desirable.  Easily  rendered  by  any  Sunday  School. 

Price,  $4  per  100;  5  cts.  each  by  Mail. 

Christmas  Annuai  No.  18.  by  favorite  authors.  An 

abundant  supply  of  Songs  for  any  Christmas  Festival. 

Price,  $3  per  100;  4  cts.  each  by  Mall. 

49-A  full  Catalogue  tent  on  reqitett.^m. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIM,  76  K.  Mlnth  St.,  Mew  York. 
81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


f'HRIMTNIAN,  1881. 

Agents  wanted  for  the  new  book  MASTER-PIECES 
OF  BORE.  80  fine  original  engravings.  The  book  for 
a  Christmas  Gift.  Sold  only  by  agents.  Sales  Immense. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Terms  free.  CASSELL  k 
COMPANY  (Limited),  822  Broadway,  New  York;  40  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goons  EstablisimeBL 
Always  the  Lowest. 

PALL "goods 

NOW  OPEN  IN  GREAT  ASSORTMENT. 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIia  IN 

Black  and  Colored 

Sis  aoi  Dress  Goods, 

SATIilS,  VELVETS,  &  PLUSHES. 

THE  CELEBRATED  RED  STAR  BRAND  OF 

Veiveteen 

IN  39  DIFFERENT  SHADES,  PRICE  74  CENTS. 

UNDERWKAR, 
HOSI  ERY  &  GEOYES, 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

ladies’  and  children’s 

Musiin  Underwear 

OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

FALL  CATALOGUE  IS  NOW  READY,  AND  WILL  BE 
MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  CENTS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXE( UTED. 

Jl.  H.  maIy  &  00. 

wn  BOUD  II  TIE  sun 


Where  all  the  comforts  ot  a  quiet  homo,  freedom  from 
fashionable  re((ulromentB,  with  pure  air,  iiliie  woods,  and 
excellent  water  can  be  enjoyed  In  a  region  pronounced  by 
medical  men  ns  tho  most  lu'althtul  in  the  United  States, 
osjieclally  for  consumptives. 

Terms  very  reasonable. 

Rev.  RICHARD  KNKIHT, 

(late  of  Massachusetts,) 

Hope  Cottafvc,  Rurnwell,  South  Carolina. 


•illD  STREET  TABERNACLE. 

NOW  OPEN. 

BXIilHITIUM  DF  M.  de  MIJMKAC8Y'8  GREAT 
RELIGIOUS  PAIMTIMG. 

CHRIST  ON  CALVARY, 

Companion  to  tho  Picture 
’’CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE,” 

OPEN  DAILY,  10  A.  M.  TO  10  P.  M. 

Admission,  .50  cents. 

”  It  lmi)rosses  mo  more  than  any  pic  ure  I  have  ever 
seen.” — Rev.  Dr.  Mulchaheyof  St.  Paul's  Chajiol. 


im  &  HUIIY 


(successors  to  R.  CAMPBELL), 

No.  54  FOURTH  AVENUE, 

liave,  in  connection  Yvlfli  tlielr  .stock 
or  IIAKXKSS  and  SA DDLKRY,  Gold 
and  Silver-inoiintcd  Ridinji;  and  Driv* 
in;;  Whips,  Fall  and  W  inter  Lap  Robes 
and  Hlanket.s,  a  iar;;c  assortment  of 
FINK  TRUNKS  and  BAGS,  at  very 
moderate  prices. 


A 


I'’!  FT  To  Introduce  our  worder- 
\I1F  1  ful  Self-operating  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  we  will  GIVE  ONE  away  in  every  town. 
Best  In  the  World.  No  latsir  or  rubbing. 

SEND  FOB  ONE  to  the 

National  Co.  23  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


MEMORY 


Wholly  unlike  nrtineini  synlens. 

Any  bnok  learneil  in  one  rrnalnfr. 

Recfimmended  by  .'VI ARK  Twain,  Richard  Proctor, 
theS(;i«Dti»t,  Huns.  W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P.  Bknja- 
MIN,  Dr.  Minor,  Ac.  Cliuwof  KiO  iJoliimbia  st'id- 
ents;  two  clAAfwfH  of  ^) each  at  Yale;  460  at  Univemty 
of  Penn.  Phila. ,  4(J()  at  Wellenley  College,  and  th  w  largo 

clanHeH  at  ChaiitAii^  ‘  *  ‘  . . 

FBES  from 


’hila. ,  4«J  at  Wwlleslwy  anfl  in^  larne 

Chaiitaiiuua  ITniveraity,  Ac.  Pr08MctuHF<^T 
n  PKOF.  LOLSHTITK.  237  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y, 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

BOOKS,  BABE. 
CURIOUS  and  CURRENT, 
ON  HAND. 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  BOOKSTOBB 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  of  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  free. 

81  CHA-VIBEftS  ST.,  34  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park.  K.  Y. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


crerr  iubj^t  fofPUBL__  _  _  _ 

A  proIU€U>l«  hu9inr4$  for  a  man  «HiA  a  tmaU  capital,  Alao, 
LanternE  for  Home  AmoMemeat.  paae  Catlriociw  /tee, 

MCALLISTER,  lfr«.  opUciau, 49  Waagau  St.iN.Y. 


EXCTELLENT  Coptea  ot  anylniiiQ  written  or 

drawn  with  ang  Pen  (or  Typo  Writer)  by  the  Patent 

AUTOCOPYISTmS 

AoToconriaT  Co.,  166  William  St.,  New  York. 

Marpliine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
Ui’JOdayg.  Mo  i>i»  till  cured. 
l>r«  Je  htepheniit  I^ebanon,  O* 


OPIUM 


’^Oneday  I  was  takrm  with  Paraly--]^ 

«!•  of  the  Bowel*.  Tlie  stomach  and  other  organs  seem¬ 
ed  to  sympathize  with  It  and  to  have  lost  all  power  of  action. 
Fora  time  my  life  was  despaired  of  I  tried  Dr.  Kennedy’s 
Favorite  Remedy,  and  In  my  opinion  It  saved  my  life.  I 
consider  It  Uie  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  dimcultles  of 
the  bowels,  liver,  and  other  organs.— A.  J.  Gifford,  Lowell, 
Mass.  Druggists,  SI.  Send  2-cent  stamp  to  Dr.  David  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  for  bis  book  on  Kidney,  IJyer  ao’l 
Blood  dtsordeiB.  Mention  this  pai  e  *. 
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THE  UnSW  TORE  EVANQEIilST. 

1591  Pott«r  Ballding,  Park  Row. 

HKNRT  BI.  PIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TERKS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

Xatesed  at  the  Postofflce  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mall  matter. 

CBasoe  or  Addsess. — Subscribers  desiring  their  address 
changed  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent 

Adwerttsements  30  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  tke  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

Karrlages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents; 
over  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 


d^Address  Blew  York  Evangelist,  Box  3330,  New 
York.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Exfbess  Monet  Obdeb, 
DkATT,  Postoffice  obdeb,  or  Reoistebed  letteb. 
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We  publish  this  week  the  last  of  the  series 
of  Letters  from  Spain,  which  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  The 
writing  has  been  a  very  pleasant  occupation 
for  all  these  months,  although  the  undertak¬ 
ing  proved  much  greater  than  we  bargained 
for.  No  one,  unless  he  has  attempted  a  simi¬ 
lar  task,  can  imagine  the  amount  of  labor 
that  it  involves.  But  no  matter  for  that. 
There  are  few  keener  pleasures  than  that  of 
literary  composition,  if  one  has  a  congenial 
subject;  and  if  our  friends  have  enjoyed  the 
reading  half  as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  the 
writing,  then  both  are  satisfied.  As  some  may 
like  to  linger  awhile  longer  over  these  Spanish 
Pictures,  we  would  say  for  their  information 
that  they  will  all  be  reproduced  next  month, 
with  innumerable  additions,  revisions,  and 
corrections,  in  a  volume  to  be  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  entitled  Old  Spain 
AND  New  Spain,  a  title  which  will  indicate  the 
special  object  in  view  (wherein  it  differs  from 
most  books  of  travel  in  Spain l,  viz:  to  show’ 
how  wide  is  the  gulf  that  separates  Spain  as  it 
was  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  w’as  un¬ 
der  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  from  the  Spain 
of  to-day,  when  it  has  a  Cortes  as  free  as  the 
Parliament  of  England :  the  gulf  that  separates 
the  land  of  tyrants,  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.,  from  the  land  of  freedom.  “  To  set  these 
contrasts  in  sharp  relief  ”  (w’c  quote  from  the 
Preface)  “  and  thus  place  the  Dead  Past  along¬ 
side  of  the  Living  Present,  is  the  object  of  this 
volume,  by  which  the  writer  hopes  to  engage 
the  interest  of  his  American  readers  for  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  had  a  great  history,  and  which 
may  have  a  not  less  glorious  future.” 

But  because  we  thus  bring  to  an  end  one 
chapter  of  our  travels,  our  readers  must  not 
suppose  that  we  have  exhausted  the  materials 
furnished  by  our  late  journey  abroad.  In  leav¬ 
ing  Spain,  we  spent  a  week  in  Gibraltar,  a 
visit  of  extraordinary  interest,  but  which  is  as 
yet  altogether  undescribed.  After  that  came 
Northern  Africa,  in  a  jouniey  of  a  thousand 
miles  along  the  Barbary  Coast— from  Tangier, 
the  port  of  Morocco,  to  Tunis,  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Carthage.  Next  in  our  course  across 
the  Mediterranean  lay  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
midway  between  Africa  and  Europe,  rich  alike 
in  beautiful  scenery  and  in  historic  interest. 
Such  varied  countries  and  scenes  will  furnish 
subjects  which  will  keep  us  occupied  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  coming  year. 


Our  two  Western  contemporaries,  which  are 
so  zealous  just  now  in  favor  of  union  with  the 
Church  South,  think  it  a  smart  thing  to  talk 
archly  about  men  and  papers  that  are  in  favor 
of  such  union  “on  impossible  conditions.” 
This  is  an  indirect  w’ay  (and  not  a  very  cour¬ 
teous  way)  of  charging  such  papers  and  men 
with  being  opposed  to  union  on  any  terms. 
For  ourselves,  we  say  openly  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  union  under  existbig  conditions— just 
as  the  parties  stand.  The  moment  the  South¬ 
ern  Church  shows  itself  ready  to  unite  with  us 
just  as  u-e  are,  we  will  vote  for  union.  But  it  is 
that  Church,  not  ours,  which  is  now  making 
conditions,  and  making  conditions  that  are 
impossible  to  us  without  the  grossest  sacrilice 
of  principle.  It  is  that  Church  which  is  de¬ 
manding,  for  example,  that  our  work  among 
the  freedmen  shall  be  conducted  henceforth 
after  a  new  fashion,  and  that  our  colored 
churches  and  ministers  shall  be  put  off  in  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synods  by  themselves  through¬ 
out  the  South  and  for  all  time.  And  it  is  the 
beloved  (but,  as  we  think,  mistaken!  editors  of 
these  Western  papers  who  have  accepted  this 
hard  condition,  and  are  trying  with  all  their 
might  to  make  it  possible.  We  have  introduc¬ 
ed  no  new  conditions:  we  are  conttmt  with 
those  that  already  exist.  The  Southern  Church 
must  uni'e  u  ith  ns  as  we  are,  if  at  all ;  and  if  the 
border-State  committee  soon  to  meet,  or  any¬ 
body  else,  shall  tr>'  to  secure  union  by  a  series 
of  special  concessions  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Church  South,  they  will  find  out  before  long 
who  it  is  that  is  dealing  with  “  impossible  con¬ 
ditions.”  _ 

Our  advices  from  Tennessee  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  venerable  Dr.  Monfort,  in  his  recent 
mission  to  that  Sj’nod,  quite  failed  to  convince 
either  white  or  black  that  the  color  line  was  a 
desirable  thing  to  introduce  into  our  denomi¬ 
national  policy.  The  only  perceivable  effect 
of  his  remarks,  we  are  told,  was  to  secure  the 
indefinite  jxistponenient  of  a  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  organic  union  on  any  terms.  The  brethren 
in  that  State,  white  and  black,  know  very  well 
what  would  be  the  results  of  their  union  with 
the  preponderant  Southern  Synod  occupying 
the  same  territory  with  themselves,  and  are 
consequently  by  no  means  anxious  for  such 
union.  _ 

The  American  Bible  Society  managers  met 
in  stated  meeting  Nov.  3rd,  Judge  Fancher 
presiding,  and  Secretary  Hunt  offering  pray¬ 
er.  The  death  of  a  manager  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  John  B.  Cornell,  was  noticed.  The  issues 
from  the  Bible  House  during  October,  were 
76,994  copies;  receipts  for  the  same  time,  $-29,- 
314.18.  _  _ 

Dr.  Henr>’  J.  Van  Dyke  makes  reply  to 
some  of  the  stricturt's  of  Dr.  Patterson  on  our 
second  page.  What  the  Brooklyn  pastor 
writes  is  always  worth  reeling. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  and  wife  have  left 
their  home  at  Vernon  Center,  Conn.,  purpos¬ 
ing  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at  Denver. 
They  will  go  thence  to  Southern  California. 


Some  weeks  since  it  was  announced  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant  in  this  city,  had  been  elected 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Union' Theological  Seminary,  as  Professor  o^ 
Greek  in  that  Institution,  to  take  the  place  of 
Dr.  Schaff,  made  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the 
latter  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which  had  been  so  long  filled  by  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident  Hitchcock.  The  choice  was  so  directly 
in  the  line  of  Dr.  Vincent’s  studies,  that  it  was 
at  once  recognized  as  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  acceptable,  both  to  the  friends  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  Christian  public.  But  Dr. 
Vincent  naturally  felt  a  great  reluctance  to 
sever  his  relation  to  a  church  w’hich  he  had 
served  for  fourteen  years,  and  greatly  to  their 
edification  in  every  sense.  Nor  was  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  separation  less  painful  to  them.  This 
led  him  to  delay  an  answer  to  the  new  call, 
till  he  could  have  time  to  take  it  into  full  con¬ 
sideration.  After  taking  such  time,  he  has 
finally  concluded  to  accept,  and  has  announc¬ 
ed  his  decision  both  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  hisipeople.  Thus  ends  one  Ion  g  and  most 
honorable  term  of  service,  and  begins  another, 
which  we  hope  niay  be  equally  long  and  equal¬ 
ly  useful.  Dr.  Vincent  has  in  a  high  degree 
the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  all  his  breth¬ 
ren  in  this  city,  and  of  the  whole  community. 
We  congratulate  the  Seminary  on  the  addition 
of  another  eminent  scholar  to  its  Faculty, 
while  we  congratulate  our  brother  upon  his 
entrance  on  a  sphere  of  labor  so  congenial  to 
his  tastes,  and  in  which  we  believe  he  will  ren¬ 
der  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  study,  and  thus  of  Christian  truth. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  city  has  been  in  any  un¬ 
due  haste  to  make  a  show  or  create  a  sensa¬ 
tion  by  grand  appointments  of  any  sort,  thr^gh 
as  most  know  it  has  hud  all  along  a  very  come¬ 
ly  and  substantial  visibility,  first  in  Wall  street 
near  Broadway,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  or 
more  a  fine  gothic  brownstone  edifice  occu¬ 
pying  a  whole  block-front  on  Fifth  avenue. 
It  is  to  be  mentioned  to  the  great  honor  of 
this  church  and  people  that  they  have  given 
more  for  missions  first  and  last,  especially 
for  Foreign  Missions,  than  any  other  chundi 
of  whatever  denomination  in  America.  But 
this  worthy  history  is  not  now  specially  in 
point,  but  (juite  another  proceeding,  the  fact 
that  after  mature  consideration  th(‘  Session  de¬ 
cided  some  time  since  to  place  a  fine  organ  in 
their  church.  This  work  was  going  forward 
all  last  Summer  during  the  absence  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan  in  Europe. 
Now  at  length  complete  and  in  its  place,  and 
obviously  one  of  the  finest  of  church  instru¬ 
ments,  the  pastor  announced  on  Sunday  last 
that  it  would  be  exhibited  on  this  (Thursday) 
evening  at  8  o’clock,  and  again  to-morrow  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to 
his  people  and  all  lovers  of  music  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  He  added  that  as  the  organ  had  been 
paid  for  in  advance,  there  would  be  no  ad¬ 
mission  fee  or  collection.  The  occasion  will  be 
one  of  enjoyment  for  all  present,  especially 
those  who  appreciate  organ  recitals. 


The  “  personal  liberty  ”  agitators  who  rose 
up  so  suddenly  at  Albany,  have  rendered  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Sabbath, 
albeit  all  unwittingly.  Their  action  has  arous¬ 
ed  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  and  important 
meetings  have  been  held  in  many  places 
throughout  the  State.  We  have  already  given 
a  sketch  of  one  of  these  meetings  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening  week,  at  which  Judge  Davis  pre¬ 
sided.  Another  quite  as  significant  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  took  place  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
on  the  following  Tuesday  evening.  At  the  call 
of  the  German  pastors  of  the  city  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  full  two  thousand  sturdy  Ger¬ 
mans  assembled  there,  and  testified  to  their 
desire,  and  that  of  the  many  more  whom  they 
represented,  that  the  American  Sabbath  should 
be  respected,  and  not  one  of  its  sanctions  re¬ 
pealed  or  dishonored.  The  general  interest 
evoked  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  pul¬ 
pit,  press,  and  not  least,  by  our  Sabbath  Com¬ 
mittee  here  in  New  York,  and  the  true  grounds 
of  Sabbath  restrictions  have  been  explained 
and  shown  to  be  both  reasonable  and  neees- 
sary.  Thus  misapprehensions  have  been  clear¬ 
ed  away,  and  just  sentiment  strengthened^ 
The  Sabbath  is  interlocked  with  every  gooil 
thing  here  in  America.  Its  abrogation  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  proposed  by  these  “per¬ 
son  al  liberty  ”  saloon-men,  would  carry  moral 
blight  and  disaster  in  every  direction. 

Prof.  William  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  entered 
upon  his  Bible  addresses  for  the  eighteimth 
season  on  Sabbath  afternoon  at  five  o’clock. 
As  usual  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  both 
sexes,  in  Association  Hall.  “  The  Scriiiture 
Teaching  of  the  Future  Life  ”  is  the  important 
subject  which  Dr.  Thomson  proposes  as  his 
main  theme.  He  said  among  other  things: 
“  The  larger  part  of  the  objections  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  based  on  a  total  misapprehension 
of  what  the  Bible  teaches  of  our  future  life. 
Such  objectors  as  these  argue  very  ably  on 
their  own  premises,  but  they  do  not  obtain 
their  premises  from  the  Bible.  I  think  the 
Bible  is  too  much  of  a  Sunday-school  book. 
It  isn’t  studied  in  manly,  adult  fashion  as 
much  as  it  used  to  b«’  studied  before  Sunday- 
schools  w’cre  instituted.” 

Edward  Clemens  Lord,  D.D.,  of  Ningpo, 
China,  in  which  country  he  has  labored  faith¬ 
fully  for  forty  years  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  has  recently  died.  He  was  a 
laborious  student,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
reduce  the  colloquial  Chinese  language  to 
writing  in  the  English  character,  and  to  trans¬ 
late  portions  of  the  New’  Testament  into  it. 
He  also  translated  some  of  the  best  classics  of 
China  into  English.  The  first  wife  of  Dr.  Lord 
was  Miss  Lucy  Lyon,  a  niece,  and  for  a  time 
an  associate  teacher  of  the  founder  of  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  has  been  preaching 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  much  success.  The 
truth  as  wielded  by  him,  seems  to  have  w’rought 
powerfully,  and  among  the  most  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  University  Place  Church  House  was 
opened  last  Thursday  evening.  Complete  in 
all  its  arrangements,  it  will  be  found  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  many  ways.  It  stands  next  to  the 
church  on  the  south. 


l*ItOTESTANTISM  IN  KKANC  K  AM»  HKLGII  -M. 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  for  Octolier,  is  full  of  interesting 
items,  indicating  the  healthful  progress  which 
Presbyterianism  is  making  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  re¬ 
port  by  Dr.  Blaikie  of  the  jubilee  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Missionary  Church  o^  Belgium 
in  Brussels  in  July.  This  meeting  lasted  for 
four  days,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
the  English  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
bodies ;  its  proceedings  were  characterized  by 
great  earnestness,  and  much  good  is  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  discussions  and  the  brotherly 
fellowship  of  the  occasion. 

A  valuable  report  is  also  given  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  French  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  held  in  June  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  Synod  has  prepared  a  formularj’  for  the 


ordination  of  ministers,  in  which  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  187'2,  is 
introduced  and  made  obligatory.  The  report 
from  the  Theological  College  at  Montauban 
was  very  favorable.  Other  reports  are  given 
from  the  German  Reformed  Conference  at 
Detmold,  at  which  Principal  Cairns  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  made  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance ;  also  from  the  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  from  the 
Assembly  of  the  Church  in  Victoria,  from  the 
Free  Italian  Church,  the  Waldensian  Synod, 
and  others.  A  preliminary  statement  is  also 
made  in  regard  to  the  approaching  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  be  held  in  London  next  July.  Those 
who  wish  to  become  intelligently  acquainted 
with  Presbyterian  interests  and  movements 
throughout  the  world,  should  take  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Register,  which  can  be  obtained  for 
twenty-five  cents  annually,  from.either  of  the 
Secretaries,  Dr.  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh,  or  Dr. 
Matthews  of  Quebec. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Some  of  our  older  readers  will  remember  the 
founding,  more  than  a  generation  ago,  of  Be¬ 
loit  College,  by  the  united  counsels  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  with 
generous  aid  from  the  East.  One  of  the  most 
active  of  its  projectors,  and  first  President  of 
its  Board  of  Trust,  was  Rev.  Aratus  Kent,  the 
Presbyterian  “Apostle  of  Northern  Illinois.” 
Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  the  only  President  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  had  until  last  year,  went  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Milwaukee,  to  undertake  the  trying  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  young  institution,  which  he  has 
so  nobly  sustained.  Dr.  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  these^ 
manj’  years  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  whose  ability  and  conservatism  make 
him  a  tower  of  strength  in  Wisconsin,  came  to 
Beloit  from  a  Presbyterian  pastorate  in  Cin- 
einnati. 

Remarkably  have  the  prayers  of  the  found¬ 
ers  been  answered,  and  their  devotion  and  wis¬ 
dom  rewarded.  Doing  its  work  quietly  and 
with  high  ideals  of  scholiirsliip,  the  College 
has  not  been  a  large  one,  but  its  influence  is 
marked  in  all  parts  of  our  <‘ountry  and  in  ev¬ 
ery  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  trained  men 
to  think  ami  to  act;  editors  who  have  made 
public  sentiment  instead  of  floating  with  it, 
judges  of  breadth  and  probity,  lawyers  who 
prefer  the  triumph  of  right  to  the  triumph  of 
self,  physicifins  ivho  care  for  bodies  reverently 
as  tem{des  of  the  spirit. 

The  consecration  of  the  fathers  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  bears  fruit  in  its  children.  A  large  per. 
cenhige  of  the  graduates  are  ministers,  many 
of  them  devoted  home  missionaries,  many  oth¬ 
ers  at  work  among  Freedmen  and  Indians  and 
on  foreign  missionary  fields.  What  must  Fa¬ 
ther  Kent  in  heaven  think  of  such  “establish¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  his  hands  ?  ”  It  maj’  well 
lie  that  there  are  frequent  meetings  there  of 
those  early  trustees,  not  now  for  anxious  jilan- 
ning,  but  for  such  thankfulness  and  praise 
as  are  known  only  on  high. 

The  labors  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Joseph  Em¬ 
erson,  D.D.,  who  for  forty  years  has  illustrat¬ 
ed  the  union  of  the  highest  classical  scholarship 
with  the  finest  Christian  enthusiasm,  are  borne 
witness  to  in  the  fact  that  Beloit  has  given 
many  college  professors  to  institutions  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  has  trained  a  singu¬ 
larly  large  number  of  college  presidents  for 
the  West  and  of  theological  teachers  for  for¬ 
eign  lands. 

It  was  remarked  the  other  day  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  New  Yorker  of  wide  observation  that 
Home  Missions  and  Christian  Colleges  have 
been  the  making  of  the  West.  One  can  hard¬ 
ly  study  the  history  of  such  a  College  as  Beloit 
without  a  deepening  conviction  that  this  is 
true,  and  that  Christian  education  there  must 
still  be  fostered,  if  the  West  is  to  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  a  cradle  of  strong  men,  a  safe  place  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  able  to  hold  without 
disaster  that  balance  of  power  which  is  to  be 
hers,  a  fountain  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
land. 

With  its  new  President,  Dr.  Edward  D.  Ea¬ 
ton,  who,  born  at  the  West  of  Eastern  parents, 
and  educated  at  Beloit  and  at  the  East,  illus¬ 
trates  the  union  of  both  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  Beloit  College  seems  entering  upon  a  new 
period  of  growth  and  usefulness.  In  this  it  is 
meeting  with  sympathy  and  cooperation  at 
the  East  as  well  as  at  the  West.  Among  tlie 
influential  Presbyterians  now  upon  its  Board 
of  Trustees  and  active  in  shaping  its  future, 
may  be  mentioned  Dexter  A.  Knowlton,  Esrp, 
Vice-Pr«'sident  of  the  Board  of  Colleges  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


.NEW  JERSEY  SI.MrLT.IXEOl'S  .MEETIXtiS. 

It  has  become  a  recognized  fact,  that  the 
working  year  of  many  of  our  churches  dates 
from  the  return  of  Autumn.  When  vacations 
are  over,  and  the  vigor  secured  iiy  them 
brought  back  to  “  the  common  round,  the 
dilily  task,”  then  churches  as  well  as  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  resume  their  course.  With 
the  return  of  these  working  days  it  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  problem  how  we  can  best  renew  the  life  and 
vigor  of  Christian  societies.  Where  the  sjiir- 
itual  fire  is  low,  this  is  always  a  thankless 
task.  The  simple  traditional  usages  are  life¬ 
less.  The  devices  of  last  year  have  no  longer 
the  force  of  novelty.  Other  methods  are  un¬ 
tried,  and  may  well  be  feared.  How  eaii  inter¬ 
est  be  awakened  and  sustained?  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  one  who  looks  forward  with  more 
dread  to  a  eold  Winter,  than  the  pastor  of  a 
church,  the  superintendent  of  a  Salibiith- 
school,  or  any  of  those  who,  in  one  office  or 
another,  sincerely  desire  to  promote  the  piety 
of  their  neighbors. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  practical  problems, 
that  a  movement  about  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  reveals  its  hope  and 
its  promise.  It  has  resolved  to  open  this  work¬ 
ing  year  with  a  systematic  effort  to  revive  the 
missionary  spirit  among  its  churches.  To  that 
end  it  has  called  upon  its  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  its  Sabbath-school  superintendents  and 
devout  women,  and  its  whole  constituency,  to 
set  apart  one  week,  the  choicest  of  all  the 
weeks  of  this  .Yutumu,  and  use  it  to  the  e.xclu- 
sive  consideration  of  the  last  command  of 
Christ.  It  has  not  proposed  any  “cause,”  nor 
“  suliject  for  prayer,”  nor  any  scheme  of  sclf- 
gratulation,  but  has  simply  called  attention  to 
this  one  word  of  the  Master :  “  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
ereature.”  This  is  the  “  Novemlier  Simulta¬ 
neous  Meetinga  ■  movement  in  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey.  The  meetings  begin  next  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  13th,  and  eontinue  until  and  includ¬ 
ing  Saturday,  the  19th.  They  are  no  mere 
mass-meetings,  accessible  only  to  city  people, 
but  are  callctl  and  provided  for  in  every  Pres¬ 
byterian  town  tliroughout  the  State.  It  is  not 
merely  a  week  of  prayer  for  ofqects  in  general, 
but  for  one  objec’t  in  particular,  but  an  object 
so  vast,  that  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  oth¬ 
ers. 

We  think  mir  bretliren  have  approached  the 
familiar  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  from  the 
right  dire<’tion,  and  that  their  movement  will 
be  very  effective  also  for  the  good  of  their 
churches  and  people.  The  success  of  such  a 
series  of  meetings,  would  be  not  an  effort  at 
revivah  ®  revival  itself. 


DR.  STORKS  ACCEPTS  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

It  w  ill  be  very  gratifying,  not  only  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  constituency  of  the  American  Board, 
but  to  the  Christian  public  at  large,  to  know 
that  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  to  which 
Dr.  Storrs  was  elected  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting,  and  which  he  held  for  a  time  in  re¬ 
serve,  he  has  at  length  decided  by  an  accept¬ 
ance,  at  least  for  the  coming  year.  The  choice 
was  one  eminently  “  fit  to  be  made.”  As  the 
liosition  is  the  very  highest  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  churches  united  in  the  Board  to 
confer,  it  was  fit  that  they  should  select  for  it 
the  most  distingutehed  minister  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body,  perhaps  we  should  say,  in 
any  Church  in  the  whole  country.  The  man 
and  the  office  fitly  go  together. 

Dr.  Storrs  communicates  his  deeision  to  the 
Board  in  a  letter  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
give  to  our  readers  in  full,  were  it  not  received 
at  too  late  an  hoar,  as  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  city  election  came  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  a  day  earlier 
than  usual.  But  the  following  extracts  will 
show  sufficiently  its  admirable  temper  and 
spirit.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Board,  Dr. 
Storrs  writes : 

Dear  Brethren  tn  Christ  ;  When  the  Corpor¬ 
ate  Members  of  the  American  Board  did  me  the 
honor,  at  their  recent  annual  meeting,  to  elect  me 
President  of  that  great  institution,  I  received  per¬ 
mission  to  reserve  my  answer  to  the  generous  invita¬ 
tion  till  I  should  have  had  time  for  further  thought, 
with  consultation  of  others,  and  with  prayer  for 
God’s  guidance.  Having  taken  such  time,  having 
sought  advice  and  divine  direction,  and  having 
given  to  the  matter  my  most  serious  reflection,  I 
have  reached  a  decision,  which  on  the  whole,  my 
judgment  approves,  and  which  I  desire,  as  instruct¬ 
ed  by  the  Board,  to  communicate  to  you. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  proposal  to  en¬ 
trust  to  me  this  distinguished  and  responsible  oflice, 
had  encountered  in  my  ndnd,  from  the  first,  an  ex¬ 
treme  unwillingness  to  assume  either  its  digrdtles 
or  its  duties.  Personal  reasons  of  an  almost  con¬ 
trolling  force,  had  combined  with  public  considera¬ 
tions  to  impress  me  with  the  conviction  that  In  no 
event  ought  I  to  consent  to  occupy  the  place ;  and 
if  I  had  felt  at  liberty,  when  meeting  the  Btuird  af¬ 
ter  the  election,  to  follow  strictly  the  counsel  of 
my  judgment  and  the  Impulse  of  my  inclination,  I 
should  at  once  have  declined  the  oflice,  and  re¬ 
leased  myself  from  further  sclf-iiuestionlng  on  the 
subject.  But  the  urgent  representations  of  friends 
had  so  far  affected  me,  it  appeared  so  plainly  pos¬ 
sible  that  after  the  Board,  without  reference  to 
my  wishes,  had  by  a  commanding  majority  ex¬ 
pressed  its  decided  judgment  and  will,  I  might  find 
my  preferences  yielding  before  them,  and  it  was  so 
obviously  Impo.ssible  to  elect  another  President, 
when  some  were  already  leaving  the  city,  and 
when  the  lirief  session  of  the  following  morning 
must  undoubtedly  be  otherwise  occupieil,  that  I 
could  onl}’  ask  to  have  the  matter  postponed  for 
deliberate  review,  for  the  light  with  which  a  leis¬ 
urely  reflection  sometimes  corrects  an  immediate 
judgment,  and  for  tliat  highe.st  instruction  which 
comes  commonly  as  an  increasing  dawn,  rather 
than  as  a  sudden  sun-burst  banishing  clouds.  I 
was  the  more  ready  for  tliis,  as  thus  would  lie  left 
at  the  head  of  the  Board,  during  the  interval,  the 
hoRored  Vice-President,  in  whom  all  confide,  who 
had  been  specially  associated  with  neither  side  in 
the  recent  exciting  diseu.ssions,  and  for  whose 
patient  and  impartial  spirit,  under  the  peculiarly 
trying  circumstances,  I  had  conceived,  in  company 
with  others,  the  highest  respect. 

The  subject  was  therefore  left  in  my  hands  liy 
the  permission  of  tlie  Board — a  permission  which 
deserved,  if  in  the  haste  of  the  moment  it  did  not 
receive,  my  immediate  acknowledgment;  and  I 
have  since  sought,  with  anxious  care  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  be  directed  from  above,  to  ascertain 
the  path  of  personal  duty.  As  to  the  bearing  of 
the  question  upon  myself,  my  duties  at  home  and 
my  local  opportunities,  with  some  cherished  plans 
for  future  work,  I  have  counseled  with  those  in 
whose  wisdom  and  friendship  I  confide,  and  to 
whose  judgment  I  have  yielded.  In  its  bearing 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  which  we  all  have 
at  heart,  I  have  sought  the  silent  direction  of 
Him  on  whose  intimate  guidance  we  may  surely 
depend.  And  after  many  doubts  and  some  perhaps 
impatient  struggles  in  the  contrary  direction,  I 
am  brought  to  tlie  decision  to  accept  the  oflice  for 
the  current  year,  leaving  to  the  future  the  care  of 
its  own.  ,  .  . 

Dr.  Storrs  then  proceeds  at  considenible 
length  to  consider  the  trying  ([uestions  which 
ocenpied  so  mucii  of  the  time  of  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board.  The  action  then  token  he 
approves,  and  trusts  that  it  has  so  far  set  the 
subject  at  rest,  that  it  will  not  hereafter  prove 
an  element  of  disturliance,  which  will  prevent 
the  Board  from  going  on  with  its  former  har¬ 
mony  to  do  its  work  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  He  thus  concludes : 

I  certainly  shrink,  with  a  reluctance  which  none 
but  those  nearest  me  can  fully  understand,  from 
taking  uj)  cares  and  manifohl  solicitudes,  with 
what  are  really  ecumenical  responsibilities,  for 
which  my  life  in  a  sheltered  home  and  happy  pas¬ 
torate  may  have  hardly  prepared  me,  and  to  which 
I  might  have  felt  more  equal  before  years  and  work 
had  left  their  many  traces  upon  mo.  I  shall  have 
to  rely  on  the  generous  forbearance  of  those  who 
voted  for  me  at  the  recent  eleciion,  and  equally  of 
those  who,  more  in  accordance  with  my  personal 
wishes,  voted  against  me,  to  overlook  my  short¬ 
comings  and  forgive  my  mistakes  in  the  clischarge 
of  this  trust;  knowing  only  tliat  whatever  I  do 
will  be  done  witliout  partiality  or  prejudice  in  any 
direction.  I  accept  the  eminent,  but  not  I  hope 
the  arduous  oflice,  because  it  has  come  to  me 
against  my  will,  in  the  I’rovidence  of  Him  to 
whom  our  service  is  always  due,  and  because,  af¬ 
ter  most  careful  reflection,  I  do  not  see  how  to  re¬ 
fuse  or  avoid  it  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  in¬ 
terests  which  are  sacred  to  us  ail. 

We  have  but  one  life  to  live  on  the  earth.  We 
have  been  sadly  and  repeatedly  reminded  liy  the 
death  of  one  of  our  honored  fellow-members  on 
the  platform  at  Springfield,  by  the  more  recent 
death  of  the  beloved  and  high-minded  brother  who 
had  just  been  appointed  to  preach  our  next  annual 
sermon,  how  brief  our  time  for  labor  is;  how 
closely  we  tread  with  every  footfall  on  the  edges 
of  the  solemn  silence  and  shadow  which  separate 
us  from  worlds  unseen.  May  it  not  well  l)e  the 
aim  of  all  of  us  to  work  with  our  might,  while  the 
day  continues,  along  the  lines  in  whicii  we  so  long 
moved  in  harmony,  for  the  giory  of  the  Master  and 
the  welfare  of  the  world.  .  .  Ttie  American  Board, 
with  its  magnificent  history  of  service  and  .sacri¬ 
fice,  and  of  noble  success  for  fourscore  years,  has 
now  a  just  and  vast  momentum  in  its  work  at 
liome  and  its  work  abroad,  which  none  of  us  would 
wish,  if  we  had  the  power,  to  either  dimiidsh  or 
wlthstaml.  Lives  nobler  than  ours  have  gone  to 
make  it  wliat  it  is.  Millions  of  prayers  on 
its  behalf  are  now  l»eforo  the  Father’s  throne. 
Let  us  work  for  it  still,  in  our  favoring  times,  with 
tlie  strength  whlcli  enthusiasm  always  imparts, 
and  expect  celestial  blessings  upon  it.  .  .  . 

If  what  I  have  written  shall  commend  itself  to 
the  general  ilispassionate  judgment  of  Christian 
people,  I  shall  be  glad  for  the  sake  of  the  cause, 
and  shall  take  uji  tlie  duties  committed  to  me  with 
ardor  and  patience,  and  with  confident  hope;  and 
I  shall  then  see  wliy  the  Master  so  strangely  shut 
me  up  to  a  path  wliich  I  was  unwilling  to  enter. 
If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  views  which  I  have 
freely  expressed  should  prove  out  of  harmony 
willi  those  prevailing  among  our  members  and 
among  the  multitudinous  contributors  whom  they 
represent,  the  responsibility  will  no  longer  be 
inine;  and  everjbody  may  know  that  I  shall  then 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the  venera¬ 
ble  oflice  in  which  I  have  been  placed,  without  a 
per-sonai  regret,  and  with  unqualified  readine.ss 
aiid  gladness. 


.MEDK  AL  MISSIONARY  EDK’ATIOX. 

The  International  Medical  Kocietj’  of  this  city, 
of  which  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson  is  president,  is 
doing  a  rapidly  augmenting  work  in  caring  for  the 
sick,  and  especially  in  preparing  medical  mission¬ 
aries  for  the  home  and  foreign  field.  Up  to  the 
Summer  vacation  of  the  present  year  twelve  prom¬ 
ising  students,  all  of  the  sterner  sex,  were  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  at  118  East  4oth  street.  The  fresh 
term  brought  an  unexjjected  accession.  Tlie  pres¬ 
ent  number  is  just  forty,  of  whicli  goodly  company 
32  are  males  and  8  females.  This  large  Increase 
has  necessitated  the  renting  of  an  additional  house, 
one  for  each  sex,  and  the  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
George  D.  Doukoutt,  and  the  lady  students  will 
hereafter  be  found  at  GO  Lexington  avenue.  In¬ 
crease  of  numbers  of  course  means  Increase  of 
cost.  The  Society  will  rcciuire,  we  are  told,  about 
five  thousand  dollars  between  this  and  the  close 
of  tlie  year,  in  order  to  .satisfy  all  claims  as  they 
fall  due.  This  is  really  a  moderate  request  in 


view  of  the  large  Increase  of  numbers  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  be¬ 
nevolent  that  this  Society  has  now  in  operation  no 
less  than  seven  dispensaries,  so  that  its  benevo¬ 
lent  work  is  by  no  meass  entirely  prospective.  It 
is  being  carried  on  every  day.  The  financial  sec¬ 
retary  is  Rev.  Albert  B.  King,  118  East  45th  street. 


THE  PROPER  TIME  FOR  THAXKSGIYIXG. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  does  not  yet  quite  give 
over  its  effort,  now  of  some  years’  standing,  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  observance  of  our  yearly  Thanksgiving 
Day  by  about  six  weeks.  Instead  of  its  coming, 
as  now,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November,  it 
would  have  it  about  the  middle  of  October. 

This  is  urged  for  several  reasons.  As  the  calen¬ 
dar  is  now  arranged,  matters  are  too  easy-going. 
The  things  that  ought  to  have  precedence  at  all 
times,  and  at  whatever  cost,  are  postponed  to  a 
convenient  season.  Our  material  good  in  the 
shape  of  ripened  harvests,  is  not  acknowledged 
‘‘on  the  instant,”  as  it  were,  but  is  first  “  gather¬ 
ed  into  barns,”  and  it  is  not  till  long  after  that  we 
remember  the  gift  and  thank  God  for  it.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  clearly  implies,  though  it  does  not 
quite  say  it,  that  prompt  acknowledgment  is  a 
necessary  element  of  genuine  thanksgiving.  Thus 
it  arraigns  the  whole  community  for  a  want  of 
proper  feeling  in  making  God  wait  on  their  con¬ 
venience  : 

God  can  wait  until  it  suits  their  convenience. 
They  have  too  many  other  pressing  things  on 
hand.  When  they  have  done  all  their  other  work 
— when  they  have  gathered  and  storeil  or  sold  all 
their  crops  and  fruits  and  other  products — when 
bleak  Winter  is  at  hand  and  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do— and  when  above  all  things  else,  the  turkeys 
are  ripe  for  the  talile — then  they  do  not  object  to 
a  so-called  Thanksgiving  Day  on  which  a  few 
gather  shivering  into  a  few  churches,  and  listen  to 
a  discourse — and  then  hasten  home  to  a  family 
dinner  of  turkey  and  other  good  tilings,  which  is 
the  chief  object,  and  the  only  manner  in  which, 
alas !  millions  of  Christian  people  observe  the  day  ! 

Now  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  day  from  its 
ostensible  and  original  design.  It  was  originally 
Intended  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Goil  for  the 
blessings  of  the  year — not  chiefly  for  a  family  feast 
and  a  family  re-union,  however  pleasant  such  in¬ 
cidental  uses  of  the  ilaj’  may  bo.  When  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  New  England  first  appointed  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  days,  the3’  did  not  oliservo  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  and  naturally  changed  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  into  that  of  a  familj’  festival  and  re¬ 
union.  But  now,  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  New 
England  and  bj’  the  people  all  over  the  country  as 
a  religious  and  famili’  festival,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  or  gootl  reason  for  deferring 
the  proper  harvest  season  of  Thanksgiving  to  the 
edge  of  Winter,  and  then  changing  its  character 
by  putting  it  to  another  use. 

The  practice  of  locating  our  National  Thanks¬ 
giving  so  long  after  its  most  appropriate  time,  is 
one  of  the  most  alisunl  anachronisms  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  daj’,  and  Illustrates  the  stolid  and  stupid 
inertia  of  custom— especially  religious  customs 
among  the  people.  It  is  difllcult  to  change  any 
custom,  however  obsolete  or  absurd,  but  the  most 
difllcult  of  all  customs  to  correct,  is  a  religious 
custom  supported  1>3’  tlie  selllsliness,  convenience 
and  cupidity’  of  men. 

Our  Philadelphia  brother  is  evidentlj’  iiuite  dis¬ 
couraged.  But  wo  advise  him  to  recover  his  se¬ 
renity,  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  For¬ 
merly  Thanksgiving,  in  its  yearlj’  observance,  was 
a  strictly  New  England  festival.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  good  custom  initiated  during  the  great  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Lincoln,  it  has  become  na¬ 
tional,  and  reall3’  too  great  and  noble  an  affair  to 
be  reckoned  any  longer  as  a  movable  feast.  The 
last  Thursday  of  this  month  is  the  “  set  time,” 
and  it  would  bo  only  confusing  to  change  it.  Can 
we  not  bo  as  truly  thankful  in  November  as  in 
October  ?  The  fact  that  there  is  less  to  Interrupt 
and  cut  short  the  observance  at  this  later  date,  is 
greatly  in  its  favor.  It  permits  a  needful  pause, 
just  when  the  labor  of  ingathering  is  complete, 
and  before  the  activities  and  excitements  incident 
to  the  close  of  the  year  liave  set  in.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  day  is  happily’  planned  for  a  visit  to 
the  old  fireside,  and  to  the  family  pew  in  the  old 
church. 

Our  contemporary’  makes  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  “family  dinner”!  Well,  is  there  anything 
wrong  In  tliat  ?  Ouglit  wo  to  change  a  feast  into 
a  fast  ?  Does  anybody  think  he  could  keep  a 
'Thanksgiving  in  a  more  truly  Christian  way,  if  he 
should  lianish  the  roast  Turkey  from  his  tablO; 
and  confine  himself  to  pork  and  baked  lieans  ? 
No,  brother,  bo  not  mournful  or  cast  down.  Ev- 
ery’thing  is  beautiful  in  its  time.  'There  is  a  time 
to  weep,  and  a  time  to  rejoice  and  be  glad.  And 
the  time  to  be  glad  is  the  time  to  be  grateful,  for 
the  very’  sense  of  joy  <iuickens  gratitude.  And 
this  is  according  to  the  highest  authority,  for 
what  .saith  the  Scripture?  “Go  your  way;  eat 
the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  un¬ 
to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared ;  neither 
be  yo  weary,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength.” 


jHCnfgters  ann  (STijuteljeis. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  —  'Ihe  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  (Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kerr  pastor)  received 
twenty  new  members  on  Sabbath  last,  Nov.  Gth, 
nine  of  this  number  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
On  Sunday  evening  next  (Nov.  13)  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler 
is  expected  to  preach  in  tills  church  to  young  men. 
The  pastor’s  Sabbath  evening  discourses  during 
the  AVintor  will  be  based  upon  the  Intemaiional 
Sabliath-school  Lesson  for  the  following  Sabbath, 
thus  helpliig  teachers  and  Gospel  workers  In  a 
practical  way. 

Brooklyn. — The  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle,  Dr. 
Talmage,  recently  gave  this  explanation  of  the 
paucity  of  contributions  to  the  several  Boards  of 
the  Church  at  large:  “Misapprehensions  have 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  religious  papers 
concerning  the  generosity  of  tliis  church.  Seven 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents  have 
been  paid  cash  down  in  this  church,  for  religious 
uses  and  Chri.stian  work,  during  the  nineteen 
years  of  my  ministry  here.  This  churcli  was  built 
by  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  liy  many 
sections  of  this  and  other  lands,  and  that  obligation 
has  led  us  to  raise  money  for  many  ebjects  not 
connected  with  our  denomination,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  the  we  have  not  regularly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Boards  of  our  denomination.  Sub¬ 
scription  papers  for  all  good  oiijects— Christian, 
humanitarian,  collegiate  and  missionary— are  as 
common  as  the  daylight,  and  no  church  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  been  more  continuous  in  its  charities 
than  this.  Besides  that,  I  am  grateful  that  wo 
have  received  during  the  year,  by  confession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  725  souls,  which  fact  I  mention, 
not  in  boasting,  but  in  defence  of  tliis  church, 
showing  that  it  has  been  neither  idle  nor  inefll- 
cient.  The  most  of  our  accessions  have  been  from 
the  outsiile  world,  so  that,  taking  the  idea  of  my 
text,  we  have  not  been  building  on  other  people’s 
foundations.” 

Ellicottville.  —  The  present  pastor  of  this 
church,  the  Rev.  Francis  R.  Wade,  began  his  la¬ 
bors  the  closing  days  of  May  last,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  is  already  encouraged  by  an  increase 
of  intere.st.  Nothing  cheers  the  heart  of  a  pastor 
like  the  personal  cooperation  of  his  people.  When 
all  are  ready,  and  actively  enlisted  in  some  sphere 
of  duty,  then  the  work  is  .set  forward  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  conies.  The  improvement  of  the  church 
is  often  the  precursor  of  Spiritual  blessings.  We 
trust  it  may  prove  so  in  tliis  case.  A  local  paper 
says:  “The  Presbyterian  church  has  been  having 
a  thorough  inside  remodeling,  with  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  The  old  pulpit  has  been  taken 
down,  and  the  platform  extended  across  the  entire 
end  of  the  church,  a  new  floor  has  been  put 
through  the  centre  aisle  and  the  guard  removed 
from  the  front  pew,  giving  an  additional  width  to 
the  aisle.  The  old  choir  seats  have  been  removed, 
and  replaced  by  handsome  chairs,  and  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  all  is  a  new  carpet.  To  the  ladles 
niucli  of  the  credit  for  these  improvements  is  due, 
they  having  worked  faithfully  and  well  to  bring 
about  this  change,  which  has  made  their  place  of 
worship  one  of  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  to  bo 
found.” 

SoMER.SET. — The  church  at  Somerset  has  just 
held  a  “Harvest  Home  Festival,”  which  was 
largely  attended  and  much  enjoyed.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Oct.  25th,  the  church  and  congregation 
gave  their  new  minister  a  handsome  “  reception  ” 
at  the  parsonage,  bringing  with  them  good  cheer 
and  substantial  encouragement.  To  meet  prompt¬ 
ly  all  current  expenses  of  the  congregation,  the 


“  envelope  system  ”  has  been  adopter!.  The  plan 
is  this :  “  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros¬ 
pered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come  ”  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  Thus  far  it  works  well.  g. 

Troy. — The  Presbytery  of  Troy  held  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  meeting  in  the  Third  Church  of  Troy,  Nov.  1st, 
and  ordained  Mr.  Joslah  Hill  as  an  evangelist. 
The  moderator.  Rev.  Lee  W.  Beattie,  presided ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Halley  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Arthur 
H.  Allen  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  Rev. 
George  Falrlee  charged  the  evangelist.  He  sup¬ 
plies  the  Third  Church  for  one  year.  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Mays  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  to  be  Installed  over  the 
Liberty-street  Church  of  Troy  Dee.  7th.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Second  Church  of 
Troy  at  the  moderator’s  call  Nov.  IGth  or  17th,  to 
receive  and  install  Rev.  Hector  Hall.  .4. 

Blaitveltville. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hudson  was  held  at  the  Greenbusb 
Presbyterian  Church,  Blauveltville,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Oct.  20,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  Rev. 
Frederick  J.  Stanley  as  pastor.  It  is  more  than 
tlilrty  years  since  a  similar  service  was  held  hero 
when  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans  was  installed.  During 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Decker,  both  church  and 
parsonage  were  consumed  by  Are  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  24,  1883.  The  edifice  was  soon  rebuilt  and 
dedicated  without  debt.  A  neat  and  commodious 
parsonage  adjoining  the  church,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  $2400.  The  services  at  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley  were  as  follows : 
The  moderator,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  AVllllams,  presided 
and  put  the  constitutional  questions ;  the  Rev.  A. 
N.  Skinner  of  Ramapo  offered  prayer;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  of  the  Madison-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Freeman  of  Haverstraw 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev, 
Charles  Beattie  of  Middletown  the  charge  to  the 
people.  The  church  was  very  full,  appropriate 
music  was  rendered  by  the  choir,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  deep  interest.  The  congregation  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  new  pastor  enters  upon 
his  work  with  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  with  bright  and  encouraging  prospects. 

Fulton.— The  Rev.  D.  M.  Rankin,  late  of  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  has  taken  charge  of  the  First  Ptes- 
byterian  Church  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  which  fact  his 
correspondents  will  please  note. 

Rome. — Though  a  pastor  of  experience,  it  must 
be  that  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and 
a  portion  of  his  congregation,  derived  an  unwont¬ 
ed  and  unexpected  enjoyment  from  “  the  parlor 
talk  ”  of  Miss  L.  R.  Crittenden  of  Buffalo,  and 
what  came  after,  a  few  evenings  since.  We  gather 
from  The  Sentinel  of  that  city  that  the  reading 
was  preceded  by  more  of  “  form  and  circum¬ 
stance  ”  in  the  way  of  ushers  and  others  in  full 
dress,  than  is  usual ;  and  more  notable  than  all 
that  had  preceded,  is  the  statement  that  at  the 
close  two  young  ladies  came  forward  and  arrayed 
the  pastor  in  a  brand-new  overcoat !  Thus  sud¬ 
denly  “  fitted  out  ”  for  Winter,  Dr.  Taylor  made 
a  happy  and  comfortable  speech  to  his  young  la¬ 
dles  and  friends.  Congratulations  over,  there  was 
some  tiiusic  and  ballad-singing,  and  later  on  in  the 
evening  a  reception  by  Mrs.  A.  Ethridge  in  honor 
of  Miss  Crittenden.  Wherefore  it  is  to  be  said,  if 
the  latter’s  readings  are  usually’  followed  by  such 
happy  and  substantial  episodes,  she  must  soon  be 
in  special  demand  by  pastors  about  these  days. 

Genoa. — Several  years  ago  the  church  In  this 
beautiful  little  village  (in  Cayuga  Presbytery)  de- 
cideil  to  repair  and  modernize  their  church,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  money  was  raised  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  liut  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  it  was  found 
on  tearing  out  the  interior  of  the  building  that  the 
repairs  were  necessary  in  more  places  than  w’ero 
thought  of,  and  the  expenses  considerably  exceed¬ 
ed  the  amount  raised  ;  and  at  one  time  when  the 
cllurch  was  only  partially  completed,  so  great  was 
the  discouragement  that  some  advocated  closing 
the  building  up.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  through  the  detormlnatiorf  q/  the  ladles 
of  the  society  an  extra  subscription  w’as  started,^ 
and  with  that  and  a  considerable  mortgage  placed 
upon  the  parsonage  property,  a  sufllclent  amount 
was  raised,  and  the  Improvements  completed.  The 
church  repainted,  refurnished,  and  otherwise  made 
comfortable  and  pleasant,  it  seemed  as  if  the  soci¬ 
ety  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  renewed 
prosperity.  In  this  expectation  they  were  to  be 
disappointed.  In  a  single  year  death  made  sad 
havoc  among  the  members  of  the  church,  four  of 
the  most  influential  brethren,  Messrs.  A'oung,  Tup- 
per.  Hand,  and  Rundell,  were  called  to  their  long 
home.  Tlie  Session  was  reduced  to  a  single  mem¬ 
ber.  Then  follow’ed  a  misunderstanding  which 
caused  several  other  prominent  members  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  to  decline  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 
Then  their  efllclent  pastor.  Rev.  O.  W.  Wright,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  another  field,  and  the  whole  out¬ 
look  of  the  society  seemed  more  dark  and  ills- 
couraging  than  ever.  In  looking  aliout  for  ano¬ 
ther  [lastor  tlie  society  after  some  camlidatlng  de¬ 
cided  to  call  Rev.  C.  O.  Hanmer,  who  had  just  re¬ 
signed  the  Dryden  Church,  if  a  sufficient  salary 
could  be  raised.  In  this  they  were  successful. 
Mr.  Hanmer  accepted  the  call,  and  the  struggle 
for  renewed  life  began.  Now  after  eighteen 
months  of  united  and  hearty  effort,  the  church  is 
enaliled  to  report  some  additions  to  its  roll,  some 
considerable  Improvements  to  the  parsonage  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  entire  extinguishment  of  the  church 
debt.  “  Braise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mobkis  ani>  Orange.— Woman’s  work  in  this 
Presbytery  from  April,  188G,  to  April,  1887,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Beaumont,  secretary 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Union, 
held  in  South  Orange  Oct.  2Gth,  1887 :  Foreign 
Mi.ssions,  $5307.83 ;  Home  Missions,  $0281.95 ;  total, 
$11,589.78.  An  effort  made  to  raise  $1000  for  the 
Albuquerque  building  fund,  resulted  in  the  sum  of 
$1358.  The  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
contributed  last  year  for  Foreign  Missions.  $248,- 
G49.59  (a  gain  over  the  previous  y^ar  of  $24,0*24. 10) ; 
for  Home  Missions,  $197,290.55  (a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  $10,000) ;  total  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  including  the  Freedmen,  $445,- 
940.14;  total  gain  for  the  year,  $40,024.10.  A  re¬ 
port  from  every  society  belonging  to  tliis  mission¬ 
ary  Union  was  received  by  the  secretary,  giving 
encouragements  and  discouragements — new  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  with  results — •vhlch  were  combined 
into  one  report  pregnant  with  fresh  ideas,  and  an 
inspiriting  survey’  of  the  whole  field,  giving  the 
glorious  extent  of  the  interest  and  work,  yet  not 
losing  sight  of  details.  A  eulogy  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Haines  was  read.  Also  a  paper  Introducing  Miss 
Grace  Newton,  who  is  now  on  her  way  to  China  as 
missionary  from  the  South  Orange  Church.  The 
•laughter  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Aikman,  President  of  the 
Society,  is  also  on  her  way  to  India.  And  Miss 
Bello  Dodd,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Dodd,  is  laboring  in  Turkey’.  Miss 
Wood  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  work  there.  Rev.  W.  Whit¬ 
aker  of  St.  Cloud  Presbyterian  Church,  Orange, 
gave  the  origin  of  Simultaneous  Meetings  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  made  helpful 
suggestions  to  the  ladles  concerning  those  to  be 
held  in  every  Presbyterian  church  in  tlie  State  in 
November.  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis  of  Now 
York,  stirred  every  heart  present  with  her  earnest 
appiial  for  consecration  in  mission  work.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  delegates  were  present, 
and  the  large  church  was  filled  with  ladies  who 
listoned  with  rapt  attention,  and  many  were  the 
expressions  of  apprqval.  Great  enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  corner-stone  of  the  New 
Betti lehem  Presbyterian  Church,  northeast  corner 
of  Broad  and  Diamond  streets,  Philadelphia,  was 
laid  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  ‘25th.  A  very  large 
congregation  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  half  past 
four  o’clock,  and  after  singing  a  hymn,  the  pastor. 
Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  read  some  selections  from  the 
Word  of  God  relative  to  corner-stones,  and  Dr.  W. 
J.  Stephenson  offered  prayer.  The  [la-stor  then 
placed  in  a  glass  jar  such  documents,  local  and 
general,  as  it  was  desired  to  hand  down  to  a  late 
posterity,  and  the  jar  was  hermetically  sealed  and 
placed  in  a  leaden  box.  This  ceremony  being  over, 
tlie  congregation  returned  to  the  chapel  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  stirring  addresses  by  Dr.  J.  S.  McIntosh 
and  John  Hemphill,  Drs.  W.  Y.  Brown  and  I.  P. 
McCurdy  also  took  part,  and  all  ended  happily  and 
bountifully  with  a  social  reunion  and  luncheon. 
'I’ho  new  church  will  be  85xl()0  feet,  which  added 
to  the  buildings  already  erected,  will  make  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  buildings  100  feet  on  Broad  street  by  100 
feet  on  Diamond  street.  The  rooms  are  to  be  so 
constructed  by  sliding  sashes  as  to  be  all  thrown 
together  in  one  Immense  room.  The  audience- 
room  will  be  octagonal  in  shape,  the  ceiling  will 
be  finished  in  yellow  pine,  the  windows  will  be 
handsomely-painted  memorial  windows,  the  walls 
will  be  frescoed  in  Byzantine  style,  and  will  be 
built  of  Chester  granite,  the  roof  will  be  covered 
with  green  slate,  and  conforming  to  the  shape  of 
the  audience-room  will  be  octagonal  in  shape,  and 
be  surmounted  by  a  lantern  or  spire  made  of  cop¬ 
per  120  feet  high.  On  each  ol  the  four  sides  of 
the  spire  will  be  an  angel  sounding  a  trumpet,  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  ex- 
peetdl  that  the  church  will  be  completed  by  Sept. 
1,  1888. 

The  Snsquehnnyia-avenue  rrenhyterian  Church 
(Rev.  R.  '1'.  Jones  pastor;  has  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence  built  a  plain,  one-story  brick 
church  at  a  cost  of  $8000.  Meantime  280  members 
have  been  enrolled  by  the  Session,  and  400  schol¬ 
ars  attend  the  Sabbath-school.  It  is  now  propos¬ 
ed  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  building  which  is 
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too  strait  for  Its  congregation — provided  sufficient 
n3oney  can  be  raised.  The  congregation  is  not 
wealthy,  but  very  united,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  way  will  be  found  to  complete  a  church 
which  will  accommodate  about  800  people. 

ScRAKTON. — The  Second  Church  where  Dr.  C.  E. 
Robinson  is  called,  are  planning  to  build  a  manse 
worthy  to  pro  along  with  their  new  church — to  cost 
about  S15,000. 

Ancient  Churches.  —  The  “  Great  Conowago 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  in  Adams  county,  celebrated 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  their  building 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  27th.  Dr.  Monfort  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Presbyter  says :  The  old  Low  Dutch  Church 
has  sent  hundreds  of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  our 
Church  in  the  West,  notably  to  Mercer  county, 
Ky.,  Switzerland  and  Johnson  counties,  Ind.,  and 
to  the  Miami  country  in  Ohio.  Their  chief  names 
are  Vannuys,  Bergen,  Convert,  Cassatt,  Monfort, 
Conover,  Nevius,  List,  Voris,  Brinkerhoof,  Sebum, 
Peterson,  Vanausdol,  Bonte,  Brocaw,  Cozine,  Van¬ 
dyke,  Demaree,  and  they  are  usually  among  the 
best  of  our  people.  A  church  of  equal  or  greater 
age  is  that  at  Bethel,  Pa.  Three  of  its  successive 
pastors  lie  buried  in  the  grounds  near  the  church, 
and  the  fourth  in  succession,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Wy- 
eoff,  has  been  fourteen  years  in  his  present  charge. 
The  congregation  is  growing,  and  should  arise  and 
build  on  the  old  site,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
agricultural  region. 

MICHIGAN. 

Alha. — A  Detroit  paper  says  that  one  result  of 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Michigan  Synod  to  Alma 
College  was  to  secure  $2000  for  the  College  library. 
It  is  also  stated  that  Drs.  Pierson  ^nd  Atterbury 
will  give  their  private  libraries  to  the  College. 

Tawas.— The  Rev.  A.  C.  Kay,  D.D.,  still  preach¬ 
es  throughout  Arenac  county,  although  filling  the 
pulpits  at  Tawas  and  East  Tawas  and  outlying 
points.  The  church  at  East  Tawas  has  realized 
$720  from  a  bazar,  which  sum  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  church.  The 
ladles  also  realized  $60  in  furnishing  meals  on  the 
county  fair  grounds. 

Omer. — A  new  church  is  soon  to  be  begun  at 
Omer,  Arenac  county.  One  has  already  been  erect¬ 
ed  at  Maple  Ridge,  same  county. 

WISCONSIN.  ^ 

Marshfield  has  a  new  pastor  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  W.  V.  Chapin,  installed  Oct.  18th,  the 
Revs.  A.  McKinnon,  Jacob  Patch,  O.  H.  Chapin 
(brother  of  the  first-named),  and  W.  R.  Frame  per¬ 
forming  the  service,  which  fell  on  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  the  worthy  father  of  the 
above,  the  Rev.  Oliver  N.  Chapin. 

Ashland. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  McNary,  late  of  Osh¬ 
kosh,  began  labors  as  the  pastor-elect  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  Church,  Nov.  1st. 

ILLINOIS. 

Keithsburo. — Rev.  L.  P.  Deatherage  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  labors  with  the  Kelthsburg  and 
Center  Churches,  in  Rock  River  Presbytery. 

MINNESOTA. 

Stillwater.— The  church  in  this  place  is  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  ministry  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Albright,  who 
recently  accepted  a  call  to  its  pa.storate  from  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.  Since  the  death  of  their  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Carroll,  D.D.,  their 
pulpit  has  been  acceptably  supplied  for  three 
months  by  ministers  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
An  elegant  church  edifice,  witli  commodious  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Sunday-school  and  cla-ss-rooms,  pas¬ 
tor’s  study,  parlors,  and  kitchen,  was  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll.  Since  Rev.  Mr. 
Albright  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  church, 
the  greater  part  of  the  debt  upon  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  has  be<>n  cancelled.  The  congregation  feel 
muvh  encouraged  as  the  result.  They  appear  to 
be  cordially  united  in  their  appreciation  of  their 
new  minister,  and  in  their  hope  that  his  ministry 
will  be  greatly  blessed  to  them.  Arrangements  for 
his  installation  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  15th, 
have  been  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Synod  of  Minnesota  was  most  hospitably  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  members  of  this  congregation 
during  its  recent  sessions  in  Stillwater.  The  pas¬ 
tor-elect  and  his  coadjutors  the  members  of  the 
Session,  as  Committee  of  Arrangements,  abounded 
in  thoughtful  courtesies  to  the  members  of  Synod. 

D.  E.  w. 

Minneapolis. — The  Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D., 
lately  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  installed  pastor  of 
Westminster  Church,  Minneapolis,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  26th.  The  Committee  of  installation 
were  Rev.  P.  Stryker,  D.D.,  who  presided ;  Rev. 
S.  J.  AlcPherson,  D.D.,  wlio  preached  tlie  sermon ; 
and  Revs.  Robert  Christie,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  who  respectively  gave 
the  charges  to  tlie  pastor  and  people.  A  number 
of  other  ministers  took  part  in  the  services.  The 
people  cordially  greeted  their  new  pastor  at  the 
close. 

Ordaiued.--^lr.  C.  C.  Christianson,  a  licentiate 
of  St.  Paul  Presbyterj',  laboring  among  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  population  in  Minneapolis,  was  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  ministrj*  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov. 
2d.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  D.  J. 
Burrell,  D.D.,  the  newly  installed  pa.stor  of  We.st- 
minster  Church,  Minneapolis;  the  constitutional 
questions  were  put,  and  the  ordaining  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Wells ;  and  the  charge  to  the 
minister  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Donaldson,  both 
of  Alinneapolis. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

AIount  Pleasant,  Utah. — The  Rev.  Edward  N. 
Murphy,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
writes  under  date  of  Oct.  2‘.ith:  “Last  Sabbath 
morning,  Oct.  23«1,  we  had  a  very  precious  com¬ 
munion  season.  Six  persons  were  received  into 
our  church,  two  by  letter  and  four  by  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  four  received  l>y  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  are  members  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
“  Girls’  Home.  ’  A  deep  religious  interest  is  man¬ 
ifest  in  our  school.  The  Word  of  God  is  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  and  zealously  studied ;  hence  we 
are  not  disappointed  when  we  expect- results.  God 
honors  His  Word.” 


T<>  EXUH.WtiKS. 

I  desire  to  purchase  an  Interest  In  a  religious  weekly, 
either  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  or  Independent,  wlUi 
a  view  to  an  editorial  |«oBltlon.  Address 

“  Codex,”  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


MARRIED. 

Wilson— Libby— In  the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  New 
York  city,  on  Nov.  2d,  1887,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Deems,  D.D., 
LL.D,,  Mart  L.  I).  Wilson  to  Franklin  E.  Libby  of 
Ran  Francisco,  California. 

Thorn- Odell— At  South  Amenia,  N.  Y'.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oet.  26,  1887,  by  B»“V.  Theodore  F.  Burnhnm,  Mr. 
John  I.  Thorn  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Hester 
Odell  of  South  .Amenia. 


DIED. 

Bell — At  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  1887, 
.Annie  Austin,  wife  of  Rev.  O.  B.  Belf,  pa.stor  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  church,  in  the  50(h  year  of  her  age. 

Stryker— .At  Rome,  N.  Y’.,  Nov.  Isf,  1887,  Pierson 
Stryker  of  Chicago,  fifth  child  of  Rev.  I.saaeP.  Stryker 
and  Alida  Woolsey,  agtMl  thirty  years.  “  He  iK'ing 
made  perfect  in  a  short  time  fulfilled  a  long  time.” 


The  Presbytery  ot  Sew  York  will  meet  In  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  ot  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Nov.  It,  at  3 
P.  M.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Staled  Clerk. 


Xotfcrs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  lucomi>eUUon  with  the  multitude 
ot  low  tost,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  iKiwders.  Sold 
on/jf  la  COJM.  liOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  T. 


Christmas 

.  .  .  .Music*. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  pulilish  a  16-page 
pamphlet  of  Christmas  Songs  for  Sunday 
Schools,  taken  from  the  new  book,  “Songs 
of  Worship.”  Every  Supt.  should  see  it. 

A  single  sani}>le  sent  free.  Price,  5  cents; 
$3  a  hundred. 

The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


NOIF  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 


IhhUSTRATED  WEEKLY/® 


Xciv  Toliimc  Xoveiiiber  t\  1887. 


WEALTH  of  "00(1  reading  for  boys  and  girls 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  ILarpkr's  Vorxa 
Pkople.  It  contains  the  best  serial  and  short 
stories,  entertaining  articles  of  an  in.structive 
character,  papers  on  athletic  sjiorts  anti  games, 
stirring  poeni.s,  etc.,  contributed  by  the  brightest 
and  most  famous  writers.  Its  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  excellent.  Every  line  in  the  pa¬ 
per  is  snbiected  to  the  most  rigid  editorial  scrutiny  in  order  that  nothing 
harmful  may  enter  its  columns.  Occasional  snpjilements  of  special 
intere.st  to  parents  and  teachers  will  he  a  feature  of  the  new  volume. 
There  can  he  no  better  gift  for  a  child  than  a  suhscription  to  a  paper 
whieli,  coming  fifty-two  times  in  the  year,  is  a  source  of  perjietual  de¬ 
light  to  its  recipient.  Suhscription,  postpaid,  ^2  OD.  lieniit  by  I’ost-otficc 
Money  Order  or  Draft.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  on  application. 


NOTICES  PEOM  SOME  LEADING  RELIGIOUS  PAPERS. 

An  fresh  and  sparkling  as  the  bogs  and  girls  ■  Brimfid  of  ejhilaration  and  amusement. — 
for  irhom  it  is  imffeR.— Christian  Advucatc,  j  Cburtlmian.  N.  Y. 

X.  Y.  -1  Isgi  or  girl  ran  hare  no  purer  and  brighter 

A  delight  and  n  treasure  in  thousands  of  magazine  as  a  treekly  guest.  —  Indopeiidtut, 
happy  homes. — FX'angclist.  N.  Y.  |  X.  Y. 

It  entertains,  iustrurfs,  and  eharms  its  read-  !  II?  cannot  commend  it  too  highly. — Cliris- 
ers. — C'liristian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y*.  i  tian  I  uion,  N.  Y'. 

Harper’s  Yoiiii"  People  for  1887.  Vol.  \  IIT. 

Pp.  viii..  S-IL  With  over  700  Illustrations.  4to.  Ornamental  Cloth,  s,*!  50. 
Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  VIL,  50  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  out  of 
print.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ]trice. 


Pt'BLi.sliF.D  BY'  TIAIiPKU  A  15110TIIERS,  Xeav  York. 


FKOF.  FISHER’S  GREA.T  WORK. 

IIISTOM  OF  THE  ClIPtlSTIAN  CHURCH. 

By  GEORGE  PARK  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  or  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale 
University.  I  vol.,  8vo,  with  ni  merdus  ;Maps, 


REV.  R.  S.  STURRS,  D.D.,  says: 

“I  am  surprised  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  put  such  multitudes  ot  facts,  with  analyses  of  opinions,  definitions 
ot  tendencies,  and  concise  personal  sketches.  Into  a  narrative  at  once  so  graceful,  graphic,  and  compact.” 


REV.  PHILIP  SCHAFP,  D.D.  t 

“Prof.  Fisher  has  completely  succeeded  In  condensing 
the  Immense  mass  of  material  of  his  subject  Into  one  vol¬ 
ume,  and  in  producing  a  most  useful  manual  for  students 
which  meets  a  long  felt  want.” 


REV.  W  ILLIAM  TAVLOR,  D.D.  t 

“The  author  has  8upplle<l  a  great  want  In  this  notable 
book,  and  has  laiil  all  busy  men  under  a  deep  and  lasting 
obligation.  I  anticipate  great  pleasure  and  much  profit 
from  Its  full  perusal.” 


*,♦  This  book  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  ot  price,  by 

CH.4RLES  SCRIBJiER’S  SONS,  743-745  Rroadway,  Neiv  York. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

M.ANUFACrURERS  OF 

ELECTRO  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE. 

TABLE  WARE, 

EMBRACING  EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  FOR  USE  OR  DECOR.YTION  OF  THE  TABLE: 

ColTeo,  Tuji.  Dussort,  and  Water  Sets  ;  Cake*  and  Fruit 
Baskets;  Meat,  Veu’etable,  and  Baking  Dishes; 
Eiierones,  ('{indelabra.  Spoons,  Forks,  Fntlery,  X'c. 

ALSO  A  LARGE  .VSSORTMENT  OF 

NOVELTIES  IN  OXIDIZED  SILVER. 


I  READ  the  ; 
|FUNNIEST| 
j  BOOK  yet.  | 


“SAMANTHA  at  SARATOGA.” 


nv  JONI.4H  ALLBA’M  WIFE. 


A«E\T.*i  WAXTED. 

irAy  ean't  llify  bfUfrf  susthiH  smuihli’. 


”  .Says  he,  angrily,  Them  dumb  fools  hriierf  in  supernatural  Oiings. 

Why  can’t  Ihey'be  .V.fAodiit*."— txtract  from  iHXik. 

“  I  find  in  this  the  same  deliaous  humor  tliat  has  ma'le  her  work.s  njoy  forerer."—V>iLl.  Cahi.ktox. 
“  Full  of  genuine  wit,  with  a  wholesome  moral  flavor.” — Rev.  O.  H.  TiKF.lNY,  D.U. 

”  Homely  anil  jubilant  humor — opulent  and  brilliant.” — Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  M.  C. 

”  It  Is  an  evangel  ct  the  keenest,  wittiest,  and  drollest  sarcasm  on  the  follies  of  fashion.”— I.l  TH. 
Orsf.rvek.  “An  exceedingly  amusing  book.”— Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland. 

£/;  “  Thtre  are  parts  so  excruciatingly  funny  we  have  had  t<>  sit  hack  and  laugh  till  the  bars  came.” — 

Weekly  Witnixs.  “  Unquestionably  her  liest.” — Detroit  Free  I're.ss. 

SiJjKiiYf”  nStmiv  uApts.  I  '.S","""'  '  ■  . . . 

Profits,  S.*>0  to  $100  PER  WEEK.  |  p'rICE,  by  mail  or  AKent,  $-J..>0. 
Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS  ,  PHILADELPHIA,  or  KANSAS  UITV. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Two  iieir  fiool'.s  of  rifitl  interest  to 
pructicnl  Christinn  worhrs. 

EVANGELISTIC  WORK  IN  PRINCIPLE 
AND  PRACTICE. 

By  Rev,  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

I'Jmo,  Cloth,  Sl.'JA. 

moderF cities 

THEIR  RELIGlis  PROBLEMS. 

By  Rev.  SAMUEL  LANE  LOOMIS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  JOSI/.H  STRONG,  D  D. 
lOiiio,  Cloth,  $1. 

Sent  jiostpald  on  receipt  of  price  by 

TIE  BAEB  &  TAYIGG  GO.,  Pitilislieis, 

9  Bond  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


T/te  nnist  JrtDKiifn’  of  ttU  H/c,  lioo  s 
u'orls. — Philailolpliia  bulletin. 

The  Earth  Trembled. 

BY  EDWARD  P.  ROE. 

12iiio,  ifiLdO. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 

It  rmeJo  s  fin  i’otionon  fiiUpt^i^  ii,nl 
sipnputlaex  of  ron tiers  trith  oil  the  power 
that  has  made  the  other  nonfs  so  won- 
derfnlhf  popular. — Bustuii  Globe. 


New  S.  S.  Library  Books. 


Cross  Corners.  W,arner. . $I  .50 

Kizpah's  Heritiiiro.  Drinkwiiter.  -  -  -  -  1  .50 

Jerry’s  Little  Nell. .  .50 

All  for  the  Best.  Holt. .  50 

Our  Little  Lady.  “ . 1  00 

In  Convent  YValls.  “  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  i  .50 

.Mistress  Matehett’s  Mistake. . 1  25 

Father  Aldnr.  Giberne. . 1  .50 

Isohel's  Between  Times.  Drinkw.qter.  -  -  1  50 

.My  Pearl.  A  story.  Graves, . 1  25 

The  Gillettes.  6  vols. . t  50 

That  (Jiiisset  House.  Drinkwator.  -  -  -  1  50 

Parables  of  Christ.  A.  L.  o.  E.  -  -  -  -  1  00 

Riehard  and  Kohin.  Banks. . I  25 

The  Marshall  Library.  12  vols.,  net,  -  -  4  00 

The  Power  Library.  10  vols.,  net,  -  -  -  4  00 

The  Home  Series,  A.  8  vols., . 8  00 

The  Home  Series,  B.  8  vols., . 8  00 

Tales  of  Hntrhts  and  Crosses. . 1 

The  Family  Coimeil.  -Y  story. . 1  00 

Gran.  .A  Tale. . lOO 

Poppy’s  Presents.  Walton. .  40 

Hidden  Homes.  Ilipley. . 1  00 

Little  A.  L.  0.  F5  Library.  20  vols.,  net,  -  0  50 

The  (  hristie  Library,  20  vols.,  net,  -  -  0.50 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

530  Broadway,  No’w  York. 

Send  for  our  S.  s.  Catalogue. 

Oar  Little  Ones 

and  the  Nursery. 

36  BROMFIELD  STREET, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  a  two-cenl  stamp  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  copy  ot  the  most  tieauttful  mag- 
aalne  for  children  ever  published 
and  Premium  List. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.’S 

New  Books  for  Christmas. 

ENOCH  ARDEN. 

By  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  original  Illustrations,  the 
artist  having  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  scene 
of  this  great  poem  Is  laid,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  sketches  on  the  spot  Quarto,  96  pages,  cloth 
gilt,  $6;  Japanese  calf,  antique  design,  limp,  $7.50; 
best  tree  calf  or  morocco,  $12. 

“The  English  coast  scene  which  Illustrates  the  first  linos 
of  the  text  places  before  us  the  Ashing  village  in  the  chasm 
of  the  cliffs  as  vividly,  color  excepted,  as  does  Tennyson's 

word  picture .  Several  ot  Mr.  Garrett’s  sea  views. 

especially  those  Illustrating  the  words  “  The  Sea  Is  His," 
are  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  Idea  of  tumult  by  day 
and  unrest  by  night  is  conveyed  with  a  true  artist’s  feel¬ 
ing .  Ills  Ideal  ixirlralt  of  “  .Miriam  Ijine  ”  Is  by  all 

odds  the  best  thing  In  the  book:  and  the  study  ot  Annie  In 
her  cottage,  after  the  burial  of  her  child.  Is  strong  and 
unaffected.  Mr.  Copeland’s  designs,  as  we  presume  them 
V)  be,  for  the  borders,  include  some  very  pretty  ones. 
The  cover  lii  blue,  silver,  ainl  gold.  Is  both  effective  and 
elegant.”— The  Art  .\mateur. 


Favorite  i>oems  ot  well  known  authors.  Illustrated  by 
large  monotints,  very  artistic  and  effective.  Oblong, 
floral,  Japanese  calf.  $6;  tree  calf  or  morocco,  $12. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR. 

Poems  appropriate  to  the  Four  Seasons,  profusely  lllus- 
irated  In  monotint.  Quarto,  floral,  Jaiianese  calf,  limp, 
$3. .50;  tree  calf  or  morocco,  $7.50. 

FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL’S  POEMS. 

Complete  In  one  volume,  with  24  full-page  illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth.  Price  reduced  to  only  $2. 

HI  MAMTV. 

A  Narrative  Poem.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Ilelmuth.  Small  quarto. 
Illustrated,  Japanese  calf,  limp,  $1.25. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  V.  DUTTOX  (  ()., 

PUBLISHEKS, 

:J1  Wost  Twoiity-lliird  Strppl,  Now  Y'lirk. 


LESSOX  HELIAS 

AND 

ILLFSTKATEI)  PAPEES 

FOR  1888. 

PRICES  THE  LOWEST.  QUALITY  THE  BEST. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION  AND 
SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK. 

FOR  TKAf'IlERW. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  TEACHER, 

Published  In  octavo  form,  40  pages,  monthly. 

One  Copy,  i)er  annum . 60  cents. 

School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address,  each .  50  “ 

The  WEKTMiNsrER  TE.VCllEn  alms  to  furnish  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  help  for  teachers.  The  explanation  of  the  lessons  Is 
simple.  Special  a  tentlon  Is  given  to  the  practical  teach¬ 
ings.  the  applying  of  the  Scripture  truth  to  the  life  of 
scholars.  For  the  year  to  come  It  Is  the  Intention  that  this 
help  shall  he  better  In  all  respects  than  in  any  past  year. 

FOR  M'HOL.ARN. 

WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  BOOK, 

I’rice,  $lii  per  liundred,  net.  By  mail,  15  rents 
per  ropy. 

It  Is  a  Complete  Manual  for  the  I-essons  ot  1888. 

WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY, 

For  Advanced  Sriiolars. 

One  copy,  per  annum,  20  rents.  School  .Suliscrlptlons. 
to  one  n<l<lre8s.  lOi)  copies,  per  year,  $12,  or  12  cents  a 
year  for  each  scholar. 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY, 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  O.  II.  Aldon  (“  Pansy  ”).  and  lllnstrati'd. 
Designed  especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  Primary 
Classes. 

ScbiM>l  Subscriptions,  to  one  aildress,  KHt  copies,  per 
year,  $8,  or  S  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar. 

WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAP, 

For  liitermetlittle  geliolars  who  study  the  International 
Lessons.  Mailed  monthly,  with  each  weekly  lesson  on  a 
distinct  leaf,  to  be  separated  If  desired. 

School  Subscriiitlons,  to  one  address. 


10(1  ooplus,  per  year . $.»  OH 

100  for  six  months .  ’2  .50 


Or,  five  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar. 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  LESSONS. 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  (1.  K.  Alden  (■’  Pansy  ”),  and  lllusirateil. 
In  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  "  Westminster 
Lesson  Leaf.” 

WESTMINSTER  GERMAN  LEAP, 

At  the  same  rate  as  the  “  Westminster  Lesson  Lent.” 


ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS. 

TO  SUIT  THE  OLDEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  YOUNGEST  SCHOLARS. 
PORWARD, 

formerly  l.ssuod  as  a  monthly  of  10  pages.  Is  now  pubitslioil 

as  an  Illiistrate<l  Menil-inoiitlily  paper  of  12  pages. 
Designed  especially  for  the  oltler  srliulurs. 


School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . $15  00 

Twice  “  “  “  .  30  00 

THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  VISITOR, 

Our  I  Unstinted  paper  of  4  pages  published  twice  each  month 
School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

Once  a  month,  100  cojiles,  per  year . $10  OO 

Twice  “  “  “  .  ....  20  OO 


THE  MORNING  STAB, 

Oiir  Lnw-prired  llluhtrnted  Paper, 

will  be  found  equal  to  the  Sabbath  School  Visitor”  in 
every  rcsiiect,  but  of  one  half  Its  size,  yet  with  more  than 
half  the  amount  ot  reading.  Published  scml  inontbly. 

School  Subscrlpllons,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  moutli,  loo  ciqilcs,  per  year . $  .5  OO 

Twl<e  "  “  “  . .  10  OO 

THE  SUNBEAM, 

The  weekly  paper  for  very  little  jieople.  Ijii’gc  type  and 
fully  Illustrated.  Beautiful,  slinide,  pure.  With  the 
Lessens  on  the  International  Scries. 

School  Sub.scrl pilous,  to  one  adilress,  ino  copies,  per 
year,  $’20.  No  subscription  to  “  Snubeam  ”  taken  for  less 
than  a  full  month. 

Subscriptions  to  Forward,  Visitor,  or  Star  may  be 
for  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month,  as  desired. 

For  single  subscription  price,  see  each  paper.  ..ti 

»»-The  rales  given  within  Include  postaKe  on  all 
periodirals.  Samples  of  periodirals  sent  free. 

’  Subscrlidloiis  for  any  of  lhe.se  jiapers  received  for 
three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  for  less  than  one 
hundred  coiiles  at  the  yearly  rates.  Payment  lii- 
varlbly  required  in  advance. 

/  •■’  .Make  remittances  in  Check,  In-aft,  or  I’ost- 
ojlice  Order.  I)o  not  .semi  money  in  letters. 

Orders  and  rernlttancca  should  be  addressed  to 

.IlfllV  KL.\(  K,  ltnsineK.s  SuiiiriiifiiMlt  iit. 

1334  Chestnut  Htreet,  Phllailelpliiaa  Pa** 
Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


of 


Uiifn  fill*  closu  of  llii*  yoar  wi*  shaii 
ottVi*  lai’ifo  linos  of  Soofcli  and  Eiii'lisli 
AxininstiT  Uarpidiims  at  prurs  inin-ii 
lowin’  flian  liiTotofori*. 

Tlicso  oxculIiMit  t'lMids  an*  (•(*li‘brati*d 
for  thrir  wrariin;  qualifies,  and  ineinde 
the  newest  desii'iis  and  eoloriiii^s. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Broadway,  IStli  and  19tli  Streets, 

NF:W  YORK. 


IBABYHDDD. 


The  Ma«.4zine  for  MoTHf;RH. 
$1  ..50  a  year.  Sample  i)Bgo8 
free. 

5  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


The  Andover  Review 

For  NOVEMBER,  with  five  contributed  articles,  including 
a  second  paper  on  The  American  Board:  la  its 
Proper  Relation  to  the  Churches  that  ot  Domina¬ 
tion  or  Dependence  I  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill;  Paul’s 
TheoloKy,  by  LYMAN  Abbott,  D.D.;  and  The  Upen 
Door  which  None  Can  Shut,  a  Missionary  Sermon  to 
Young  Men  In  the  Present  Crisis,  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Tpckek; 
Editorial  Articles  on  The  Hecord  at  Springfield,  The 
Case  of  the  Majority,  The  Doctrinal  Appeal  to 
the  Churches,  and  other  Imiwrtant  papers. 

35  CENTS  ;  $4.00  A  YEAR. 


For  sale  by  Booksellers  and  Nercsdealers.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

nn.  MIFFIII  t  Gl.,  BbIo. 


SILKS  AND  VELVETS. 


A  ffreat  variety  of  New  Shades  and 
Uolors  for  Street  and 
Evenina:  Dress. 

Moire  Antique,  Moire  Francais, 

Peau  de  Sole  and  Peau  Parle. 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  VELVETS, 

GOLD  AND  SILVEB  DROGADES. 

DRESS  ItUFFS. 

Plain  Palm  and  Mixed  Suitings 

for  Str(‘et  and  Honsi*  W(‘ar. 

SCOTCH  PLAIDS  AND  CHEVIOTS. 

NEWEST  SHADES  AM)  (OLOKIXCJS, 

Cashmere,  Camel’s  Hair, 

Plush  and  Velvet  Fabrics. 

SdioaDwaij  eXj  ijjllj  Jt. 

NEW  YORK. 


Antique 

Rugs. 

A  very  large  variety  in  ([ual- 
ity  and  size.  lUiimkir  prices 
ranging  from  $3  up. 

Lord  &  Taylor., 

Broadway  &  Tweatieth  St. 


JAMES  McGREERY  &  GO. 

continue  this  ’week  their  special  sale  at 
retail  of  BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILKS, 
iit  tempting  prices. 

In  their  DRESS  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 
they  offer  Fine  Diag’Onai  Serges  at  65  cents  ; 
worth  85  cents.  Also  Camel’s  Hair  Cloth 
at  75  cents;  good  value  for  $1. 

During  this  week  also  will  make  a  special 
sale  of  several  thousand  pairs  of  Fine  Cali¬ 
fornia  Blankets,  at  a  large  reduction  from 
the  manufacturers’  present  wholesale  prices. 
The  following  are  the  sizes  and  prices : 


10-4 

60x70 

inches 

-  -  $5.50 

per 

pair. 

lU 

72x84 

inches 

-  -  7.00 

per 

pair. 

12-4 

78x86 

inches 

-  -  8.50 

per 

pair. 

13-4 

84x90 

inches 

-  -  10.00 

per 

pair. 

14-4 

90x96 

inches 

-  -  11.50 

per 

pair. 

Also 

an  important 

sale  of  Housekeeping 

Linens,  consisting  of  Table  Cloths,  Table 
Damasks,  Napkins,  Towels,  Towelings,  etc., 
at  a  reduction  equivalent  to  almost  one- 
half  former  retail  prices.  Housekeepers 
wishing  to  purchase  good  Linens  at  merely 
nominal  figures,  should  not  overlook  this 
opportunity. 


Satisfaction  assured  to  every  purchaser, 
city  or  country. 


Special  attention  given  to  mail  orders. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Jf lines  M’Creeiy  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  ELEVENTH  STREET, 

iST e w  ork. 


Manhatton  Kp'  and  Lor  ! lo-wpifol . 

Park  Avrnne  and  41«t  sfrprt,  .\ew  Vork  city. 

Open  dally  at  2  o’clock,  except  Sundays. 

Cliartered  May  5th,  1869,  for  the  treatment  nf  such  as  arc  too 
poor  to  pay  for  medical  adricc. 

SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

S.5,24«  patients  treated  since  the  Hospital  wo-s  Incor¬ 
porated. 

U,.520  pAtlents  treate'I  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
September,  18-i7,  representing  thirty nine  nationalities, 
who  made  .53,962  visits. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  CH.4RLE.8  LANIER  (WINSLOW, 
LANIER  k  CO.).  I>iultable  Building,  New  York. 

The  Hospital  needs  an  Kodowment  Fund  ot  $250,000 
to  meet  the  Inereaslug  demands  up<,u  its  charities. 

.JOHN  SINCLAIR,  President, 

CHARLES  LANIER,  Treasurer, 

C.  R.  AGNEW,  Secrefarj’. 


RIDLEYS. 


Grand  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  COLO  WEATHER. 

An  e,vamination  of  the  large  assortment 
of  Wraps  for  Ladies,  Misses,  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  lilanhefs,  Furs,  Fatnnels,  substan¬ 
tial  Hosier  g  and  Dress  (roods,  and  Boy s^ 
(’lathing  will  convince  the  most  sheptical 
that,  while  we  heep  the  same  class  of 
goods  as  are  to  he  found  in.  other  sections 
of  the  cifg,  the  pirices  will  he  found 

Materially  Lower 

EVERY  DAY  THIS  WEEK. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES  WILL  PREVAIL  : 

FURS. 

EXTRA  FINE  SEAL  SACQUES,  ALASKA  LONDON 
DYK,  42  AND  43  INCHES  LONG,  $115,  $1’2.5,  $139. 

EXTRA  FINE  ALASKA  LONDON  DYE  SEAL  NEW¬ 
MARKETS,  55  AND  .56  INCHES  LONG,  $195  AND  $225. 

SEAL  SAtXJlIES,  38,  4(1,  AND  111  INCHES  LONG,  AT 
$55,  $65,  $75,  $85. 

SEAL  DOLMANS  AND  PALETOTS,  48  TO  .54  INCHES 
LONG,  $75,  $95,  $115. 

.50  FINE  SQUIRREI.-LINED  GARMENTS— CIRCULARS, 
RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS,  AND  DOLMANS,  FINISHED 
WITH  FINE  S.ATIN  RHADAME,  TRIMMED  WITH  (X)L- 
OP.ED  BEAVER,  NATURAL  NUTRIA,  AND  RUSSIAN 
HARE,  E.XTRA  FINE  GARMENTS,  AT  $12,  $15,  AND  $18. 

MUFFS,  BOAS,  RUGS,  ROBES,  AND  FUR  TRIMMINGS. 


LADIES’  WRAPS. 

ladies’  ENGLISH  CHECK  AND  STRIPED  NEW¬ 
MARKETS,  WITH  CAPES,  AT  $9.75  ;  WORTH  $14. 

ladies’  TAILOR-MADE  JACKETS,  IN  BLACKS, 
FANCY  COLORS,  AND  CHECKS,  AT  $3.90. 

ladies’  plush  WRAI>S,  DROP  FRINGE,  SATIN 
LINED,  AT  $13..50. 

ladies’  seal  plush  SACQUES,  TAILOR-MADE,  AT 
$18.75,  $’22.50,  AND  $’25. 

ladies’  STYLISH  CLOTH  RAGLANS  AT  $7.90. 

ladies’  heavy  MIXED  CLOTH  NEWMARKETS, 
WITH  HOODS  OR  CAPES,  AT  $6.75;  WELL  WORTH 
$10. 

MISSFS’  JACKETS,  IN  CHECK  OR  STRIPES,  SIZES 
10  TO  17,  AT  $2.90. 

misses’  heavy  cloth  NEWMARKETS,  WITH 
CAPES,  $4.90. 

AIISSKS’  SHIRRED  OR  PLATTED  CLOAKS,  WITH 
HOODSOR  CAPES,  AT  $5. .50. 


5,000  Ladies’  Rubber  Cloaks, 

IN  BLACK,  ELECTRICS,  AND  AI.L  THE  FANCY  COLORS 
AND  SHAPES,  AT  .59C.,  79(*.,  9.5c.  EACH. 

300  misses’  RUBBER  CLOAKS  AT  39c.  ;  WORTH  $1. 


Ridley’s  Fashion  Magazine, 

n’IXTKII  UK  HOI.IIIAY  XITKBF.K  XUW  HKADV. 

ISSUED  QITARTERLY  AT  .50C.  PER  ANNUM. 

SAItIPLK  COPIES  1.5  CENTS. 

THIS  POPULAR  MAGAZINE  CONTAINS  EVERY¬ 
THING  APPERTAINING  TO  HOLIDAY  GOODS,  SUCH 
AS  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  RINGS,  AND  OTHER 
JF.WKLKY,  TOYS,  GLOVES,  HANDKERCHIEFS  IN 
BOXES,  AND  A  MULTITUDINOUS  ASSORTMENT  OF 
OTHER  ARTICLES  SUITABLE  ALIKE  FOR  PERSONAL 
WEAR  OR  HOUSE  ADORNMENT. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

:{()5>,  311,  313  fo  3il  Grand  Streof, ; 

.56,  58,  60  TO  70  ALLEN  street; 

5!),  61,  6.'$,  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CARPETS. 

GREAT  SPECIAL  SALE. 

INCLUDING  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  AXMINSTERg 
AND  ROYAL  WILTONS  AT  $1..50  PER  YARD;  REDUC¬ 
ED  FROM  $3..50. 

WILTON  VELVETS. 

BEST  QUALITY,  LATEST  STYLES;  THE  ENTIHE 
BAI.ANCF.  OF  A  MANUFACTURER’S  STOCK  JUST 
RECEIVED  TO  CI.OSE  OUT  QUICKLY  AT  ABOUT  THE 
PRICE  OF  AN 'ordinary  BRUSSELS. 

1,000  PIECES  BEST  BODY  BRUSSELS  AND  EXTRA  SUPER 
INGRAINS  AT  E:QUALLY  LOW  FIOUREX. 

COVEBINBS  FOR  FDRNITORE. 

OUR  PURCHASES  AT  THE  GREAT  SALE  OF  UPHOL¬ 
STERY  FABRICS  ENABLE:H  US  TO  OFFER  THE  LARGEST 
LINE  OF  THE  BfXT  MAKES  OF  FURNITURE  COVER¬ 
INGS  EVER  SHOWN,  AT  PRICES  FAR  BE’.LOW  THEIR 
AtTUAL  VALUE. 


OFFERED  IN  CHENILLE  AND  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS. 

LACE  CUllTAlNS, 


EMBRACING  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  MAKES  AT  LESS 
THAN  manufacturers’  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY  |. 


Sixth  Avenue  and  13th  &  14th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


I 
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THE  ALTERNATim 

CHOOSE  FOR  THYSELF,  O  MAN ! 

BY  EDWABD  WEBSTEB. 

Have  you  wealth  and  hoarded  treasure  ? 
Aid  your  brother  man  in  need ; 

Naught  shall  give  you  greater  pleasure 
Than  to  do  a  generous  deed. 

God  an  almoner  has  made  you 
Of  the  bounties  He  has  given ; 

Scatter  blessings  as  He  bade  you — 

’Tis  the  high  behest  of  heaven. 

When  the  wintry  winds  are  blowing 
With  a  fierce  and  angry  shriek, 

Wipe  away  the  teardrops  flowing 
Down  the  widow's  grief-worn  cheek ; 

Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked. 

List  the  hapless  orphan’s  wail ; 

To  assist  and  soothe  the  wretched, 

Fail  not — at  your  peril  fail ! 

Ye  who  live  in  ostentation, 

And  in  gilded  trappings  shine — 

Y'e  who  pay  your  adoration, 

Bowing  down  at  Fashion’s  shrine — 

Do  you  dream  the  gold  you  squander 
Hungry  mouths  would  fill  with  bread. 

Shelter  give  to  those  who  wander. 
Without  where  to  lay  the  head  ? 

Miser,  clutch  with  palsied  fingers 
All  the  gold  you  hope  to  gain ; 

If  one  spark  of  pity  lingers. 

Save  a  wretch  from  guilt  and  pain ! 

With  no  heart  for  human  sorrow. 

Live  to-day  a  worthless  clod  ; 

And  when  summoned  hence,  to-morrow 
Die  accursed  by  man — and'God  ! 

Toy  not  with  an  evil  passion 
Till  its  potent  spell  prevailed ; 

Joy  and  love  and  sweet  compassion 
Every  attribute  exhaled. 

Dust  and  ashes  only  blended 
Where  the  scene  was  once  so  fair ; 

Then  at  last,  when  life  is  ended. 

Naught  remains  but  blank  despair. 

Worldly  wealth  will  not  avail  us 
When  we  slumber  in  the  tomb; 

Bank  and  station — all  will  fail  us 
At  the  day  of  final  doom. 

Will  it  profit  thee,  O  mortal. 

Of  the  world  to  gain  the  sway  ? 

Yet  in  passing  death’s  dark  portal. 

All  that’s  good  is  lost  for  aye ! 

While  the  tide  of  time  is  flowing. 

And  its  current  marks  “  to-day,” 

Let  us  choose  our  part,  well  knowing 
All  of  earth  must  pass  away. 

Guardian  angels,  vigils  keeping. 

Guide  our  footsteps  ne’er  amiss. 

That  at  last  when  roused  from  sleeping. 
We  shall  wake  to  endless  bliss. 

Bochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  ISST. 


USE  BY  THE  DEVIL  OF  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

By  a  Layman 

The  only  instance  of  '  lie  use  by  the  Devil  of 
the  Word  of  God  occurs  in  the  record  of  the 
three  temptations  of  Christ.  In  two  of  the 
trials  Jesus,  by  His  use  of  that  powerful  weap 
on,  had  foiled  and  d liven  back  the  tempter, 
He  well  knew  its  value  and  its  living  power 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  its  incisive 
thrusts  cotild  lay  widely  open  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart  of  fallen  angels  as  well 
as  of  fallen  men. 

Satan  had  learned  from  his  enemy  the  pow¬ 
er  of  that  terrible  sword,  and  now,  reduced  to 
desperate  straits,  must  in  the  third  trial  prove 
his  skill,  and  assure  his  own  triumph  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  wield  it,  even  agc-iinst  its  author. 
So  having  set  Jesus  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  Tern 
pie,  he  said  to  Him  “  Cast  Thyself  <lotvn  from 
hence,  for  it  is  writtim  ‘  He  shali  give  His  an¬ 
gels  charge  over  Thee,  to  keep  Thee,  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up,  lest  at 
any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against 
stone.’  ”  (Luke  iv.  10,  11).  But  upon  reference 
to  Psalm  xci.  11,  12,  it  will  appear  that  he  did 
not  quote  correcti.v,  and  that  intentionallj’  or 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance  he  left  out 
four  little  V»ut  important  words  from  the  first 
sentence,  and  inserted  three  little  but  impor 
tant  words  in  the  second  sentence.  “  He  shall 
give  His  angels  charge  over  Thee,  to  keep 
Thee  in  all  Thij  these  last  four  being 

the  words  omitted — “lest  at  aiiij  Gam  Thou 
dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone  ” ;  the  three  ital 
icized  words  being  those  added.  Were  this 
omission  and  this  addition  made  through  care 
lessness,  ignorance,  or  by  intent  The  reason 
are  strongest  in  favor  of  the  last  as  a  motive 
and  against  the  other  two  as  causes.  The 
Devil  must  needs  know  enough  of  the  Word  of 
God  for  his  own  work,  and  while  he  dare  not 
and  cannot  use  it  in  its  pure  form  as  the  truth 
yet  he  does  use  it  after  having  perverted  and 
changed  it  into  a  lie.  As  the  counterfeiter 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  in  every  par 
ticular  with  the  true  coin  before  he  can  make 
a  false  one  to  pass  well,  so  Satan,  in  daring  to 
teach  the  truth  so  that  it  may  work  out  a  lie 
must  know  (through  his  head  and  not  through 
his  heart)  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  truth 
that  in  the  imitation  he  may  preserve  its  out 
ward  semblance,  and  thus  make  it  seive  his 
deceptive  purposi's.  He  observes  and  studie 
the  character  of  a  true  angel,  and  is  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  properties  of  true  spiritual 
light,  in  order  that,  transforming  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  he  may  successfully  deceive 
TlM'reforc,  with  line  discrimination,  he  chose 
this  passage  as  well  mlapted  for  his  present 
purpose,  one  in  which  slight  mutilations  of 
form  might  not  obtrude  themselves  or  chal 
lenge  attention  from  the  dulled  faculties  of 
starving  man. 

It  will  be  well  to  set  forth  in  a  mental  iiiv 
ture  this  scene  of  the  pinnacle  temptation 
Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days,  and  the  full  effect 
of  that  fast  are  now  upon  Him.  He  is  hunge 
ed.  His  body  has  become  weak  and  emaciated 
from  lack  of  the  food  needful  for  its  nourish 
ment  and  strength.  Although  His  mental  fae 
ulties  are  not  imiiaired,  and  His  thoughts  and 
judgment  are  correct  and  true,  yet  we  may  be 
lieve  that  they  would  be,  as  in  any  other  pc 
son  in  like  condition,  slow  in  their  operation 
clouded  and  clogged  by  His  feebleness.  He 
had  known  from  the  first  that  He  must  not 
rely  upon  His  own  natural  powers  in  opposing 
the  sharp  wit  of  the  Devil,  and  therefore  He 
had  trusted  all  the  more  securely  in  the  power 
of  the  unfailing  Wor<l.  In  such  a  state,  with 
weakened  body  and  with  nerves  all  exhausted 
and  unstrung  after  the  excitement  and  feve 
of  the  two  iirevious  trials.  He  would  appear  to 
be  utUuly  helpless  before  the  adversary.  ^V 
can  now  imagine  Satan  pondering  within  him 
self  the  question  "  What  can  I  do  to  make  the 
greatest  advantage  out  of  His  present  condi 
tion  and  obtain  the  master>’‘?  ”  Instantiy  the 
scheme  flashes  into  his  devilish  heart ;  he  will 
place  Jesus  where  He  must,  almost  perforce 
tempt  the  Heavenly  Father’s  tender  love  and 
care,  and  he  will  use  the  Word  of  that  Father 
to  drive  Him  into  the  tempting.  At  once  the 
Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  takes  up  the 
helpless  man  ami  bt^ars  Him  through  the  air 
to  the  pinnacle  or  wing  of  the  Temple.  I  fol 
low  Milton  in  his  rendering  of  the  scene,  as 
one  both  natural  and  probable;  for  it  is  not 
all  probable  that  Jesus,  in  such  a  weak  frame 
made  the  journey  from  the  wiiderness  to  the 
Temple  on  foot  or  even  on  horseback,  and  then 
climbed  far  up  to  the  height  where  Satan  would 


have  Him  in  his  power.  And  further,  in  the 
expression  “He  brought  Him  to  Jerusalem,’’ 
etc.,  the  word  “brought,”  as  used  here  and 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  has  a  shade 
meaning  indicating  the  exercise  by  the 
agent  of  either  physical  or  moral  force,  or 
both,  in  greater  or  less  measure.  That 
flight  to  the  Temple  must  have  offered  a 
change  most  welcome  to  the  troubled  sufferer; 
for  the  unjarring  passage  upon  downy  air, 
with  the  cool  soft  zephyr  fanning  His  fevered 
temples  and  refreshing  His  wearied  limbs, 
would  prove  a  grateful  relief  to  both  mind  and 
body.  But  once  placed  upon  that  giddy  height, 
terrible  revulsion  would  come ;  for  His  brain, 
light  and  unsteady  from  the  forty  days’  fast, 
would  (or  might)  be  in  the  grasp  of  a  sicken¬ 
ing  fascination  as  He  looked  off  from  the 
perilous  verge,  and  such  a  result  formed  an 
important  element  in  Satan’s  design.  If  we 
adhere  closely  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  scene,  as  afforded  by  the  reply  of  our 
Saviour,  we  shall  see  that  the  purpose  of 
Satan  was  that  Jesus  should  “  tempt  the  Lord 
His  God,”  and  not  that  He  should  prove  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  either  to  Satan  or  to 
the  people  below,  by  passing  down  unhurt  in 
daring  leap  from  that  height. 

We  may  dismiss  all  such  fanciful  explana¬ 
tions  and  abide  by  that  one  which  the  text 
simply  and  plainly  offers.  The  only  parties 
concerned  here  were  God,  Jesus  and  Satan, 
and  the  only  end  designed  by  the  tempter  was 
to  have  Jesus  tempt  His  Heavenly  Father  by 
doing  a  needless  and  foolish  act.  Under  this 
view  it  needed  not  that  the  scene  should  have 
taken  place  during  the  day ;  the  night,  wholly 
dark,  or  so  dim  that  the  strange  appearance 
ould  not  attract  notice  from  below,  would 
have  been  equally  available  for  the  dark  trans¬ 
action  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  served  the 
tempter  better ;  for  as  Jesus  should  have  cast 
glance  downward,  the  mass  of  solid  stones 
to  which  He  was  clinging  would  have  seemed 
to  His  nauseated  vision  to  be  swaying  and 
rocking  over  an  undefinable,  bottomless  void. 
To  Jesus  in  such  a  helpless  condition  and  in 
such  awful  peril,  the  demon  gently  and  entic¬ 
ingly  whispers  “Cast  Thyself  down.”  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  often  strong  men  are 
found  with  such  constitutional  weakness  of 
nerve  that  when  in  fail  measure  of  health  they 
look  down  from  a  moderate  height  they  have 
an  unreasoning  and  almost  irresistible  impulse 
to  cast  themselves  down.  Tlien  with  what  sub¬ 
tile  force  would  such  persuasive  words  come 
upon  the  ears  of  our  Lord,  to  entrance  His 
swimming  vision  and  beguile  His  sickened 
brain!  For  they  are  followed  by  the  sweet 
promise  “He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
over  Thee.”  Perhajis  up  to  this  point,  the 
fainting  senses  of  our  Lord  have  been  partly 
lulled  into  a  false  security;  but  only  for  an  in¬ 
stant  ;  so  far  He  has  given  a  languid  attention 
to  the  words ;  they  are  very  precious  to  Him ; 
they  are  also  very  familiar,  and  He  waits  with 
growing  interest  to  hear  the  four  little  words 
that  complete  the  sentence.  But  they  are  not 
uttered.  That  omission  rouses  up  Jesus,  His 
langour  is  thrown  off,  His  faculties  are  awak 
ened  and  alert;  for  the  scheme  of  the  tempter 
is  laid  bare.  Satan  would  have  betrayed  him 
self  if  he  had  spoken  those  four  words ;  he  is 
as  fully  betrayed  by  omitting  them ;  for  the 
words  are  fast  set  in  the  memory  of  Jesus,  and 
the  inquiries  come  thronging  at  once  to  His 
mind,  “  Is  this  M'j  way,  to  be  here  on  this  pin 
nacleof  the  Temple’?  Is  it  in  JG/  way  of  dntij  to 
be  here’?  Would  My  Heavenly  Father  have 
Me  here’?  Will  He  keep  Me  in  a  way  not  of 
His  ordering?  ”  The  resistance  springs  up  in¬ 
stantly  in  His  heart,  His  answer  is  ready,  yet 
He  ))auses  to  hear  the  other  sentence,  “and  in 
their  handsthey  shall  licar  Thee  iqi  lestrt/  ainj 
tunn  Thou  dash  Tiiy  foot  against  a  stone.”  It 
is  the  fond  hope  of  the  Devil  yet  to  deceive,  to 
turn  aside  the  blow  and  avoid  the  fate  he  sees 
ilready  gathering  in  the  Saviour’s  face  and 
gestures;  so  the  soothing  assurance  and  hor¬ 
rible  lie  contained  in  the  words  “at  any  time  ” 
they  are  but  one  word  in  the  Greek)  are  deft¬ 
ly  and  smoothly  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  sentence,  ujion  the  jiossible  chance 
that  this  second  lie  may  succeed  where  the 
first  one  had  failed.  How  foolish,  after  all, 
Satan  was  to  believe  that  a  lie  couid  overcome 
Him  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  Truth,  even 
when  borne  down  by  faintness  and  weakness, 
and  at  such  awful  disadvantage  upon  that 
perilous  height.  He  had  hovied  that  the  mind 
and  memory  of  Jesus  would  fail  in  that  ex¬ 
treme  hour,  and  that  an  easy  victory  would  be 
assured  over  the  starving  sufferer.  But  ere 
the  last  word  has  passed  his  lips  he  knows 
that  his  machinations  are  in  vain,  and  that  his 
ruin  is  complete  and  eternal.  Kage  and  hate 
always  destroy  or  imjiair  the  regular  and  nor¬ 
mal  action  of  the  mind  or  memory;  and  the 
failure  of  both  these  now  take  place,  not  in  Je¬ 
sus,  but  in  Satan.  For  as  he  looks  on  the  'lem- 
j)le  beneath,  his  blinding  passion  does  not  |)er- 
mit  him  to  remember  that  oniy  eighteen  years 
before  a  boy  of  twelve  years  was  one  day  found 
in  that  Tenqile  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  as¬ 
tonishing  them  by  His  understanding  and  an¬ 
swers;  the  intensity  of  his  hate  also  closed  his 
mind  against  due  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  among  such  pedants  as  were  those  doc¬ 
tors,  whose  study  of  the  Law  had  been  the  one 
devotion  of  their  lives,  who  know  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  written  Law,  and  who  had 
every  word  of  it  tat  their  finger  ends,  a  boy  of 
twelve  would  not  have  been  listened  to  for 
a  moment,  much  less  would  have  astonished 
them,  if  He  hfid  not  beeii  e<|ually  weil  with 
them  verseil  in  the  letter,  and  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law. 

Jesus,  now  completely  aroused,  with  all  His 
mental  energies  in  full  rally,  replies  “  It  is 
said  (Revised  Version)  Thou  shall  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God.”  Our  Saviour’s  trust  is 
still  in  the  Holy  Word ;  He  makes  no  observa¬ 
tion  upon  the  deceptions  Satan  has  forged  out 
of  the  Word  of  'Iruth.  He  will  not  now  speak 
His  own  thoughts,  nor  utter  anything  of  His 
own  devising,  but  only  the  words  already  in 
spired  with  life  and  power,  full  of  help  and 
comfort  for  all  who  use  them  aright,  and  re- 
l>lete  with  terror  and  defeat  for  the  adversary 
He  honors  the  Word,  and  it  secures  the  vie 
tory. 

The  tempter,  baffled  and  beaten  at  every 
point,  leaves  Him  ;  and  then,  behold,  the  very 
promise  <iuoted  from  the  Word  by  the  devil, 
to  serve  as  a  snare  for  Jesus,  the  Father  fulfils 
to  His  suffering  Son  after  He  had  overcome 
the  temptation.  God  did  then  give  His  angel 
charge  over  the  famished  and  helpless  Son  of 
Man. 

“.\nd  straight  a  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  Hew  nigh. 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  soft 

From  his  uneasy  posture,  and  upbore 

As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blythe  air.” 

—(Paradise  Begalned,  Book  IV.,  5.'il-6.) 

Gently  and  tenderlj'  they  brought  him  to 
earth  again,  away  from  the  Temple  and  .Teru 
Salem,  but  not  to  the  wilderness— doubtless  to 
some  place  retired  and  lone,  but  well  known 
to  Jesus ;  not  far  from  the  home  of  some  dear 
friend,  perhaps  near  His  mother’s  house, 
where,  entering,  he  would  find  welcome,  sym¬ 
pathy,  love,  food,  shelter,  and  rest. 

I  do  not  prolong  this  article  by  any  note 
concerning  the  difference  between  Matthew 
and  Luke  as  to  the  order  of  the  last  two  temp¬ 


tations,  but  only  remark  in  concluding,  that 
it  will  fully  appear  on  reflection,  that  the  fore¬ 
going  account  of  the  scene  will,  in  all  its  es¬ 
sential  features,  accommodate  itself  to  either 
one  of  the  two  Gospels. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1887. 


AMERICAS  SCHOOLS  ASD  COLLEGES  IS 
THE  EAST. 

The  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  our  late  Minister  to  Tur¬ 
key,  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  entitled 
“  Diversions  of  a  Diplomat  in  Turkey,”  from 
advance  sheets  of  which  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  schools  and  colleges  which 
American  missionaries  have  founded  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  : 

American  benevolence  in  the  East  has  taken 
the  practical  form  of  education.  In  this  the 
American  colleges  and  schools  are  without  a 
parallel,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  en¬ 
dowments  and  advantage's. 

I  have  referred  in  other  connections  to  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  who  was  the  first  president  of 
Robert  Coliege,  The  long  delays  and  impedi¬ 
ments  to  its  establishment  were  overcome  by 
his  patient,  strenuous,  and  indefatigable  efforts. 
His  volume  of  personal  reminiscence  connected 
with  his  life  in  Turkey  illustrates  that  personal 
pluck  and  persistent  energy  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  typical  American.  He  stopped 
at  no  experiment  to  make  his  success  sure;  and 
even  under  protest  from  his  colleagues  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  started  during  the  Crimean 
War  a  bread  factory  where  a  good  article  was 
made, and  much  prestige,  if  not  cash,  manufac¬ 
tured.  Dr.  Hamlin  is  a  double  cousin  of  the 
ex- Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  His 
grandfather.  Col.  Francis  Faulkner,  was  of 
staunch  Revolutionary  stock  ;  and  his  uncle, 
Francis  Faulkner,  has'  an  honorable  record  in 
the  Battle  of  Lexington.  These  ancestors  had 
a  Y’ankee  knack  for  a  trade  ;  for  it  is  recorded 
of  one  of  them  that  for  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
and  a  red  coat,  he  purchasi'd  of  the  red  man 
the  town  site  of  Andover.  If  we  read  “  twenty 
gallons  of  rum  and  a  red  coat,”  we  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  family  tradition,  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  barter.  The  tribe  from  which  Dr. 
Hamlin  was  descended,  was  Puritanic  to  a  high 
degree ;  but  like  others  of  that  i»ersuasiou, 
they  were  not  averse  to  a  thrifty  bargain. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Hamlin  is  Mrs. 
Washburn,  whose  husband  is  the  able  and 
learned  President  of  the  College.  Another 
daughter  is  at  the  head  of  the  “  Home  ”  in 
Scutari,  so  that  altlioiigh  the  good  Doctor  has 
returned  to  America,  his  inlluence  remains 
along  with  his  strength  of  botly  and  length  of 
years.  Truly,  “  the  glory  of  children  are  their 
fathers.” 

There  are  other  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
founding  the  American  College.  Next  after  Mr. 
Robert,  the  benevolent  New  York  merchant,  we 
sliould  honor  Drs.  Dwight,  Goodell,  Schautler, 
and  the  elder  Dr.  Riggs.  Dr.  Riggs  worked  for 
half  a  century  in  translating  the  Scriptures  in¬ 
to  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  languages.  He 
made  himself  gracious  to  the  Moslem,  for  he 
did  not  proselyte.  He  siniplj’  elevated.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
“  The  Book.”  Therefore  they  honor  him.  He 
is  regarded  with  universal  resiiect  by  the 
younger  missionaries,  among  whom  the  most 
active  and  far-sighted  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
The  business  of  the  Bible  Housi*  and  of  the 
“Home”  Female  Seminary  is  well  conducted. 
The  grounds  of  both  are  ample  upon  command¬ 
ing  situations,  and  the  buildings  and  rooms  are 
beyond  all  praise  for  neatness  and  commodi¬ 
ousness.  In  these  institutions  there  is  every 
facility  for  education  for  Ijoth  sexes.  These 
schools  are  the  offspring  of  American  generosi¬ 
ty.  Tliey  are  the  coatljutors  in  tlie  work  of 
teaching,  printing,  and  preaching,  throughout 
the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and  although  they  are 
constantly  demanding  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Minister,  and  the  protection  of  our 
Hag,  yet  never  were  these  instrumentalities  of 
civilization  jmt  to  nobler  use. 

These  schools,  howevei,  are  but  the  sample 
of  that  which  is  done  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire.  At  .Vintab,  Harpoot,  and 
Beirut,  there  are  institutions  of  superior  grade. 
Tile  two  former  are  situated  in  the  interior  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Tlie  number  of  missionaries 
scattered  throughout  the  empire  speak  of  many 
trials  and  troulilcs,  and  “a  peace  beyond  all 
understanding.”  The  latter,  tlie  missionary 
loes  not  always  have,  except  in  his  dreams,  or 
in  his  last  sleep. 

I  liave  been  told  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  who  served 
as  a  missionai'y  and  teacher  for  forty  years  at 
Constantino{»le,  that  the  jiresence  of  Admiral 
Farragut  at  the  Porte  with  his  vi'ssels  some 
years  ago,  before  Robert  College  received  its 
charter  and  its  permit  to  build,  liad  a  wondc'i- 
ful  effect  in  consummating  that  biusiness.  This 
eflect  was  skillfully  secomted  by  the  diplomacy 
of  my  lamented  friend,  Edwjird  Joy  Morris, 
who  was  then  the  American  Minister.  Wlien 
the  Admiral  was  visiting  the  konaks  of  the 
Pashas  and  was  feted  by  tlie  Sultan  and  ids 
Ylinisti'i’s,  he  was  reserved  about  the  object  of 
his  visit.  Ujiou  one  occasion  the  question  was 
asked  him  : 

“What,  Excellency,  do  you  think  about 
Turkey  ’?  ” 

He  gave  at  once  a  response  which  startled 
every  one  upon  iiKpiiry.  It  was  a  <iuiet  requi'st 
or  (piestion  about  tlie  college.  He  had  no 
diplomatic  function ;  but  he  was  suspected  of 
being  ready,  by  his  ships  and  guns,  to  take 
id  vantage  of  the  situation.  He  was  only  ob¬ 
serving,  as  he  said,  “strange  countries.”  As 
at  that  time  the  island  of  Crete  was  in  insur¬ 
rection,  and  as  the  Turks  were  considerably 
annoyed  by  tlie  fact  that  tliesi*  gallant  Greeks 
weie  demanding  a  legislative  assembly,  and  a 
government  somewhat  like  that  of  our  States, 
and  as  the  Turkish  Ministers  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  relation  of  our  country  to  other 
countries,  namely,  tlie  policy  of  non-interven¬ 
tion,  they  thouglit  it  Is'st  to  conciliate  America 
and  placate  Admiral  Farragut.  By  an  unex¬ 
pected  denouement,  the  permit  to  build  the 
college  was  signed.  The  innle  by  which  Robert 
College  should  be  instituted  was  delivered. 


loglan,  his  force  as  an  instructive  speaker,  and  his 
strength  as  a  ready  debater. 

The  Ministerial  Association  hereby  records  with 
affectionate  sorrow  the  death  of  our  brother  and 
fellow-member,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Sheridan  Dickson, 
D.D.,  whose  long  life  of  varied  and  far-reaching 
usefulness  was  closed  in  the  early  morning  of  last 
Monday,  Oct.  17. 

The  Association  mourns  most  sincerely  the  loss 
it  has  sustained  in  his  death ;  and  we  record  this 
as  our  hearty  testimony  to  the  Christian  elevation 
of  his  character,  to  the  value  of  his  services,  and 
to  his  worth  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Master  in  all  the  fields  of 
his  ministry. 

While  we  sincerely  mourn  his  loss,  we  reverently 
recognize  the  will  of  God  in  the  death  of  our  be¬ 
loved  brother;  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  great 
good  which  a  kind  Providence  has  permitted  him 
to  achieve,  not  only  in  this  Association,  but  in  the 
pastoral  office,  in  the  Presbytery,  and  in  the  many 
fields  of  beneficent  Christian  enterprise ;  and  we 
are  also  thankful  that  our  sorrow^t  the  separation 
from  one  so  long  and  highly  esteemed,  is  softened 
by  the  joy  of  the  assurance  that  in  departing  he 
has  gone  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 

While  thus  expressing  our  sense  of  tlie  loss  we 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Dickson,  we  de¬ 
sire  most  sincerely  to  extend  to  the  bereaved  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathies ;  and 
for  them  our  earnest  prayer  is  that  He  who  has 
promised  to  be  tlie  Father  of  the  fatlierless  and  the 
Husband  of  the  widow,  maj’  give  tliem  gracious 
consolation. 


SABBATH  AT  HOME. 

In  vain  my  j'earning  soul  to-day 
For  God’s  own  Dwelling  longs; 

I  may  not  with  His  people  pray. 

Nor  Join  their  Sabbath-songs. 

I  may  not  hear  the  sjioken  Word, 

Nor,  at  His  table  spread. 

Sit  down,  to  see  my  risen  Lord 
Revealed  in  breaking  bread. 

I  may  not  from  His  liand  receive 
The  cup  of  blessing  given, 

Nor  hear  Him  say  “  Drink,  and  believe 
Tliy  name  is  writ  in  Heaven  !  ” 

But  I  can  feel  the  Sabbatli-calm 
To  me  its  peace  Impart, 

And  pain  is  hushed,  while  Gilead-balm 
Drops  softly  in  my  heart. 

Thank  God,  His  blessing,  unconllned 
By  temple-walls  and  gates. 

Comes  when  and  where  tiie  earnest  mind 
Or  lowly  spirit  waits. 

Lord,  cleanse  my  heart  from  every  sin 
By  Thine  indwelling  grace. 

That  I  Thy  temple  be  within. 

Without  reflect  Thy  face. 

Elizaheth  C.  Kinney. 

Summit,  N.  J. 


srtie  et)Utrrrn  at  ^onte. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID’S  AMEN. 

A  bustle  of  robes  as  the  anthem 
Soared  gently  away  on  the  air — 

The  Sabbath  morn’s  service  was  over. 

And  briskly  I  stepped  down  the  stair, 
When  close,  in  a  half-lighted  corner. 

Where  the  tall  pulpit  stairway  came  down. 
Asleep  crouched  a  tender  wee  maiden. 

With  hair  like  a  shadowy  crown. 

Quite  puzzled  was  I  by  the  vision, 

But  gently  to  wake  her  I  spoke. 

When,  at  the  first  word,  the  small  damsel 
With  one  little  gasp  straight  awoke. 

‘  What  brought  you  here,  fair  little  angel  ?  ” 
She  answered  with  voice  like  a  bell : 

'  I  turn,  tos  I’ve  dot  a  sick  mamma, 

“And  want  ’oo  to  please  pray  her  well  ?” 

'  Who  told  you  ?  ”  began  I ;  she  stopped  me : 

“  Don’t  nobody  told  me  at  all ; 

And  papa  tan’t  see  tos  he’s  cryin’. 

And  ’sides,  sir,  I  isn’t  so  small ; 

I’se  been  hero  before  with  my  mamma. 

We  tummed  when  you  ringed  the  big  bell, 
And  every  time  I’so  heard  you  prayin’ 

For  lots  of  sick  folks  to  get  well.” 

Together  wo  knelt  on  the  stairway. 

As  humbly  I  asked  the  Great  Power 
To  give  back  her  health  to  the  mother, 

.\nd  banish  bereavement’s  dark  hour ; 

I  linished  the  simple  petition. 

And  paused  for  a  moment — and  then 
A  sweet  little  voice  at  my  elbow 
Lisped  softly  a  gentle  “Amen.” 


the  existence  of  men.  The  happiest  people  are 
those  who  are  under  a  pressure  of  business, 
who  have  a  definite  duty  to  perform.  He  who 
has  nothing  to  do,  is  under  a  leaden  load  of 
idleness.  It  were  truer  rest  for  us  to  m,ove  in 
harmony  with  all  that  surrounds  us.’  ” 


REV.  HIGH  .S.  DU’KSOX,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  S.  Dickson  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  Oct.  ITlh,  and  his  death  having  been 
announced  to  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  .\sso- 
ciation  of  Philadeljihia,  of  which  he  was  an  honor¬ 
ed  member,  a  committee  was  named  from  that 
body  consisting  of  Revs.  Irwin  P.  McCunly,  D.D., 
William  Blackwood,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Stephen  W. 
Dana,  D.D.,  to  bring  in  a  suitable  minute  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  sorrow  which  the  event  had  occasioned, 
and  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  his  memory  was 
held  by  his  brethren.  .\t  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  .Yssoeiation,  held  on  Oct.  21,  a  paper,  reciting 
his  birtli  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  November, 
1812,  his  early  coming  to  this  country,  and  his 
graduation  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and 
from  Princeton  Seminary,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  ministry,  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted 
We  here  append  the  principal  statements: 

From  1841  to  1842  he  was  stated  supply  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Natchez,  Miss,  lie  was 
ordained  l>y  the  Presliytery  of  Louisville,  May  4, 
184:$.  From  1842  to  1814  he  was  pastor  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky. ;  then  for  three  years  of  the  Presliyteri- 
an  Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  and  then  for  ten 
years  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Utica.  From 
1858  to  1859  he  supplied  the  Washington  Heights 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  city,  lie  next 
became  pastor  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  labor¬ 
ed  until  1801),  and  until  he  removetl  to  West  Ches 
ter.  Pa.,  where  he  lived  for  a  few  years. 

About  tlfteen  years  ago  he  removed  to  Philadel 
phia,  where  he  has  done  a  great  work  lor  Christ 
in  many  ways,  but  principally  as  Chairman  of 
Presbytery’s  Standing  Committee  on  Conference 
and,City  Missions.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
the  faithfulne-ss  and  efficiency  with  which  lie  di.s- 
charged  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

For  about  fifteen  years  Dr.  Dickson  has  been  an 
active  and  punctual  member  of  our  Ministerial  .As¬ 
sociation,  always  taking  an  earnest  and  useful 
part  in  deliberations  and  discussions.  By  his 
judicious  counsels  our  .\s.sociation  has  often  been 
led  to  the  adoption  of  wise  measures  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  its  interests,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  Church.  He  command¬ 
ed  our  confidence  and  esteem,  and  won  our  ad¬ 
miration  by  his  faithfulness,  his  Christian  charac 
ter,  his  wise  counsels,  hts  ability  as  a  sound  theo- 


THE  LATE  ELIHU  B.  WASHBl  RXE. 

Ellhu  B.  Washbiirne,  cx-Minister  to  France,  dieil 
suddenly  in  Chicago,  Oct.  22,  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  heart.  In  his  death  is  closed  the  career 
of  an  Illustrious  member  of  a  celebrated  family. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  statesman,  and  di 
plomat.  He  was  descended  directly  from  John 
Washburn,  the  first  secretaiy  of  the  Council  of 
Plymouth.  His  paternal,  and  also  his  maternal, 
grandfather  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Alassachusetts,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Maine  in  1800,  settling  three  years  later 
at  Livermore.  There  Eiiliu  was  born  on  the  2lld 
of  September,  1810,  about  four  years  before  Maine 
became  a  State.  He  was  the  third  of  a  family  of 
seven  boys,  several  of  whom  became  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Elihu’s  first  effort  for  himself  was  in  the  line  of 
journall-itii,  beginning  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of 
the  Christian  Intelligencer,  pul)lished  at  Gardner, 
Me.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  news[)nper  work 
on  account  of  an  ailment,  and  he  determined  to 
study  law.  When  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  West.  The  Slimmer  of  1840  found 
him  settled  at  Galena,  111.,  after  having  passed 
thence  through  Washington,  where  ho  .saw  the 
great  men  of  the  country.  He  took  an  active  part 
ill  the  memorable  Harrison  caiiqiaign.  In  1844  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  that 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President.  In  1848  he 
was  first  nominated  for  Congress,  but  was  defeat¬ 
ed.  Four  years  after  he  was  elected.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  was  reelected  term  after  term  until  March, 
18(i9,  when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  portfolio  of 
the  State  Department  under  President  Giant.  He 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “  l''ather  of  the  House,” 
having  been  longest  in  continuous  service,  and  as 
such  he  administered  the  Speaker’s  oath  three 
times  to  Mr.  Colfax  and  once  to  Air.  lllaim^.  Mr. 
Waslibiirne  was  identified  with  all  the  important 
work  in  Congress  during  this  time,  and  for  ton 
years  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce,  and  from  18-59  to  1809  he  had  the  important 
position  of  (•hairnian  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Govi'inment  Contracts  during  the  war,  and 
of  the  sjiecial  committee  that  investigated  the 
Aleniphls  riots  of  1800.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  against  President  Johnson. 

When  President  Grant  announced  his  first  Cabi¬ 
net,  Air.  Washbiirne's  name  appi'arc'd  first  in  the 
list  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  did  not  desire  the 
place,  and  after  occupying  the  position  aliout  a 
month,  he  resigned,  partly  on  account  of  hisheallli 
and  a  desire  for  rest.  He  was  soon  afterward  ten¬ 
dered  the  position  of  Alinister  to  France,  which  he 
iiceeptc'd,  little  realizing  what  was  soon  to  follow 
Ho  had  been  in  Paris  but  a  few  months  when  the 
thunderbolt  of  the  terrible  struggle  between  F'rance 
and  Prussia,  with  her  German  allies,  precipitated 
the  events  wliich  were  to  test  the  courage  and 
pacity  of  the  American  Alinister,  and  which  is  a 
matter  of  history.  He  was  asktsl  to  undertake 
the  protection  of  the  German  re.siilents  of  Pari: 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  .safety  of  person  and 
property  that  wouhl  have  been  in  the  ordinary  care 
of  the  German  Alinister,  who  had  left  the  capital. 
He  assumed  this  responsibility,  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged  it  without  stepping  beyond  the  proper 
limits  of  place  or  giving  offence  to  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  the  government  of  France.  ,\11  the  other  for 
eign  ministers  deserted  Paris,  but  Air.  AVasliliurne 
remained  throughout,  and  his  success  induced  jieo- 
ple  of  every  nationality  to  apjdy  to  him  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  legation  was 
regarded  as  the  only  place  safe  from  molestation 
The  French  army  met  with  defeat  after  defeat,  and 
following  that  came  gloom,  riot,  and  then  the 
bloody  siege  of  Paris,  and  last  the  horrible  rule  of 
the  Goramune,  but  he  still  remained  herolcallj'  at 
his  post  and  the  American  flag  waved  at  the  lega¬ 
tion,  while  those  of  other  nations  disapjieared. 

Eiiliu  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
always  spelled  the  family  name  Washburne,  the 
others  never  using  the  last  letter.  It  was  a  singu¬ 
lar  coincidence  that  three  of  the  brothers  servi'd 
six  successive  years  as  brother  Congressmen,  hav 
ing  been  members  of  the  34th,  35th  and  30th  Con¬ 
gress,  but  as  representatives  of  different  States. 
These  were  Eiiliu,  just  deceased,  representative 
from  Illinois;  Israel,  who  sat  for  his  district  in 
Alaine,  and  Cadwallader  C.,  elected  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  They  were  always  spoken  of  as  the  “  Wash 
burn  brothers,”  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  our 
national  legislation. 


BECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MOTHER. 

In  Mrs.  Lesley’s  memoir  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Anne  Jean  Lyman,  we  have  so  much  that  is 
helpful  that  we  have  made  the  following  few 
extracts  from  it : 

“When  we  w’ent  to  say  good-night  to  our 
mother,  she  would  exclaim  ‘And  now,  children, 
where  are  your  mo)inments  ?  ’  Then  we  made 
haste  to  bring  her  any  little  tasks  we  had  com¬ 
pleted,  any  small  work  done,  and  receive  either 
her  commendation,  or  an  emphatic  urging  to 
do  something  better  next  time.  And  this  was 
not  all,  she  would  often  remark  on  the  friends 
who  had  come  out  and  gone  that  day,  and  say 
‘  When  I  was  out  to-day,  I  heard  that  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  called.  She  is  old  and  poor  and  had 
walked  a  long  distance.  Did  you  ask  her  to 
stop,  and  give  her  a  warm  seat,  and  tell  her  to 
stay  to  dinner,  or  wait  until  I  came  home  ’?  Or 

Aliss  B - came  this  afternoon— she  wanted  a 

book— did  you  tell  her  you  would  find  out 
about  it  and  bring  it  to  her?’ 

“  ‘  No,  we  had  not.’ 

“  ‘  O  my  dear  children,’  would  be  the  answer, 
given  with  some  emotion,  ‘  you’ve  lost  yonr  oj)- 
portanitij !  ’  These  wonls  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  Surely  no  lo.s8  could  be 
so  great  as  titat — the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  kiiulness.  Ah,  if  the  children  in  that 
home  grew  up  selfish  and  inconsiderate  of  the 
riglits  or  needs  of  others,  it  was  their  own  fault, 
for  they  were  better  taught. 

“  Aly  mother’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  time 
was  so  great  that  she  wished  her  children  to 
feel  its  importance  and  spend  it  in  profitable 
occupation.  She  said  slie  thought  a  couplet 
she  learned  when  she  was  a  little  girl  making 
a  visit  at  Hingham,  hail  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  upon  her,  for  ever  afterward  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  time  wasted  in  useless  work. 
I'here  were  some  young  ladies  in  tlie  familj' 
wliere  siie  was  spending  a  week  who  were 
working  mourning  pieces — the  fashion  in  those 
days.  Aly  mother  said  very  tall  women  with 
short  waists  and  long  black  (Iresses  were  work¬ 
ed  in  crewels,  and  stood  weeping  over  a  monu¬ 
ment.  A  young  man  who  was  quite  a  poet 
called  on  them  one  evening,  and  the  young 
crewel- workers  asked  him  to  compose  a  verse 
for  their  mourning  pieces.  He  hastily  seized  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  w'lote  these  lines  : 

111  useless  labor  all  their  liours  are  spent, 

'They  murder  time,  thou  work  his  monument 

“  Aly  niotlier  tried  to  impress  upon  our  minds 
that  hafipiness  and  contentment  are  not  local, 
but  everywhere.  Slie  wished  us  to  a.ssoeitate 
with  otlii'r  young  people,  because  she  thought 
hildren  brought  up  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
own  families  were  not  as  well  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  after  trials  of  life,  or  to  understand 
the  vaiious  characters  they  would  be  sure  to 
come  in  contact  with,  as  those  who  had  wider 
experience.  She  felt  that  we  would  be  more 
liberal  and  broad  by  finding  out  there  were  a 
great  many  roads  to  the  same  place.  Every 
young  man  was  ‘somebody’s  son’  to  my  mo 
Iher,  and  one  young  man,  whose  child  he  was 
she  never  knew  till  long  after  liis  death,  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  give  a  liome  and  to  soothe 
as  far  as  might  be  that  craving  for  kindred  ties 
that  he  liad  never  had  satisfied.  Her  benefi¬ 
cences  were  a  jiart  of  tier  nature  and  the  great 
luxuries  of  her  life.  No  need  for  my  dear  mo¬ 
ther  to  sing  as  she  did  to  us  every  Sunday 
night 

O  give  mo  tears  for  other’s  woes. 

“Speaking  of  her  children  in  a  letter  to  her 
si-ster,  she  said :  ‘I  do  wish  I  could  be  with  you, 
but  tlie  claims  of  little  children  are  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  most  important  station  for 
me  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  What  with  the 
conflicting  claims  of  society  and  of  my  chil¬ 
dren,  I  cannot  compare  my  life  this  Summer  to 
anything  but  living  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  in 
a  great  gale  of  wind,  in  which  all  one’s  efforts 
are  bent  in  holding  on.  I  consider  children  a 
great  blessing,  although  they  are  a  blessing 
accompanied  with  great  care.  But  ’tis  a  care 
that  like  the  ballast  of  a  ship  helps  to  preserve 
the  mind’s  balance  by  checking  its  buoyancy  ; 
and  us  that  is  good  for  us  and  necessary  for 
us,  we  should  not  consider  it  an  evil.’ 

“In  writing  to  her  daughter  at  school  she 
says  ;  ‘  The  acquisition  of  information  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  [ileasure,  it  is  feeding  the  better  part  of 
our  nature — onr  minds.  But  the  good  does 
not  end  litre.  We  must  look  on  these  intel¬ 
lectual  treasures  as  we  should  look  on  our 
projierty,  and  think  “How  can  I  apply  them 
most  usefully  and  make  them  most  servicea¬ 
ble  to  myself  and  my  fellow-en'atures.”  Culti¬ 
vate  right  affections,  for  if  we  have  nothing  else 
to  give  we  can  be  rich  in  good  affections,  and 
bestow  them  when  they  are  needed  ami  will 
do  good.  I  have  felt  the  value  of  even  a  smile 
of  cordiality.  It  is  not  in  the  tempest  and 
storms  of  passions  that  we  can  reflect,  but  «/- 
terwards  wlien  the  waters  have  gone  over  the 
soul  ;  and  like  the  {ireciousgems  and  rich  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  wild  waves  cast  upon  the 
shore  out  of  the  wreck  it  has  made.  Such  are 
the  thoughts  left  by  retiring  passions.  It  is 
from  an  all-ab.sorl>ing,  heart-rending  compas¬ 
sion  for  one’s  self  that  s[)rings  a  deeper  sym¬ 
pathy  for  others  ;  and  from  the  sense  of  our 
own  weakness  and  our  own  self  upbraiding 
arises  a  disposition  to  be  indulgent,  to  forbear, 
and  to  forgive.’ 

“  Great  sorrows  came  into  my  mother’s  life 
in  after  years.  After  the  death  of  my  sister 
she  wrote  to  a  friend  :  ‘  The  void  made  in  my 
heart  by  the  death  of  my  beloved  child  can 
never  be  filled,  and  though  I  am  by  habit  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,  I  am  never  imsensible  to  it ;  and 
I  am  sure  she  is  more  constantly  in  my 
thoughts  than  my  living  chihlren  are  who  are 
absent.  The  death  of  my  child  is  among  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  divine  Brovidence,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  faith  which  instructs  us  that 
infinite  love  and  infinite  wisdom  over-rules  the 
events  of  our  di'stinies  here,  we  might  in  our 
short-sightedness  distrust  the  idea  altogether. 
Let  us  then  rejoice  that  all  that  Is  not  placed 
within  our  control,  is  under  our  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther’s  direction.’ 


THE  FIRST  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Said  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  Pall  Mall  Gazette : 
“  The  first  time  I  felt  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
was  when  I  first  went  to  boarding-school.  I 
was  unspeakably  miserable  and  forlorn.  I  was 
only  twelve,  and  had  never  been  away  from 
home  before.  It  was  then  I  discovered  the 
consolatory  influence  of  many  of  the  Psalms. 
Take  them  all  around,  the  Psalms  are  probably 
the  best  reading  in  the  world  when  you  are 
hard  hit  and  ready  to  perish.  After  I  left 
school.  Proverbs  influenced  me  most ;  and  I  re¬ 
member  when  I  was  offered  an  editorship, 
reading  all  the  Proverbs  relating  to  kings,  as 
affording  the  best  advice  I  was  likely  to  get 
anywhere  as  to  the  right  discharge  of  editorial 
duties.  When  I  was  busy  with  active,  direct 
work  among  the  ignorant  and  poor,  the  story 
of  Aloses’  troubles  with  the  Jews  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  was  most  helpful.  Later,  when  from  187C 
to  1878  no  one  knew  when  he  went  to  bed  but 
that  by  morning  Lord  Beaconsfleld  would  have 
plunged  the  Empire  into  war,  the  Hebrew 
prophets  formed  my  Bible.  In  1885  it  was  the 
story  of  the  Evangelists.  If  I  had  to  single 
out  any  one  chapter  which  I  am  conscious  of 
having  influenced  me  most,  I  should  say  the 
first  of  Joshua,  with  its  oft-repeated  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  be  strong  and  to  be  very  courageous  ; 
■mil  if  I  had  to  single  out  any  particular  verses, 
it  would  be  those  which  were  taught  me  when 
a  boy,  and  which  I  long  afterwards  saw  on  the 
wall  of  Gen.  Gordon’s  room  at  Southampton  : 

‘  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart ;  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths.’  ”  _ 

^  LET  IT  REST. 

I  wanted  something.  O  so  much  ! 

So  near  it  came,  I’d  almost  touch 
AIj’  heart’s  desire — when  far  away 
'Twas  drawn,  and  seemed  a  voice  to  say 
“  There  let  it  rest, 

God  knoweth  best.” 

Like  children  crying  for  the  moon, 

I  longed  for  this  one  priceless  boon, 

I  wanted  it  within  my  hand 
E'en  then.  How  could  1  patient  stand 
And  let  it  rest  ? 

Doth  God  know  best  ? 

Then  He  who  calmed  the  stormy  sea 
Came  near  to  soothe  and  quiet  me. 

And  to  my  longing,  restless  will 
He  gently  whispered :  “  Peace !  be  still.” 
i  let  it  rest— 

God  doth  know  best ! 

_ —Minnie  A.  Barlglit. 

THE  CORAL  NECKLACE  OF  A  QUEEN. 

Queen  Alargherita  possesses  a  coral  necklace 
which  she  always  wears  day  and  night.  If  the 
(^ucen  dons  a  dress  with  which  the  ornament 
does  not  harmonize,  she  keeps  her  corals  on, 
although  hidden.  The  following  touching  story 
is  told  in  connection  with  the  necklace :  Five 
years  ago  the  Italian  Crown  Prince,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  was  out  walking  in  Venice  with  his 
tutor.  He  noticed  some  corals  in  a  jeweler’s 
winilow  which  pleased  him  very  much.  ‘I  shall 
buy  those  for  my  mother,’  he  cried,  and  so  say¬ 
ing  entered  the  shop  to  ask  the  price.  On  hear¬ 
ing  the  sum,  he  said  ‘  I  have  not  so  much 
money  at  present,  but  I  will  make  you  an  offer. 
I  will  buy  five  corals  to-day,  and  you  keep  the 
rest  for  me,  and  as  often  as  I  have  saved  some 
money,  I  will  send  it  to  you,  and  you  will  send 
me  as  many  of  the  remaining  corals  as  the 
money  will  buy.’  The  bargain  was  concluded, 
but  two  years  elapsed  before  the  Prince  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  his  mother  with  the 
necklace.  The  Queen,  on  hearing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  purchase,  was  very  much  affect¬ 
ed,  and  said  to  her  son  ‘  This  is  now  the  most 
precious  of  all  my  jewels  and  I  will  never 
cease  to  wear  it,  for  it  will  always  remind  mo  of 
your  tender  love  for  me.’ 


MARJORIE. 

BY  WILLIS  nOYU  ALLEN 
‘  O  (ieiir!  ”  said  Fanner  Brown  one  day. 

“  I  never  saw  such  weather! 

The  rain  will  spoil  iny  meadow-hay, 

.\nd  all  iny  crops  together.” 

His  little  daughter  climbed  his  knee: 

“  I  guess  the  sun  will  shine,”  said  she. 

'  But  if  the  sun,”  said  Farmer  Brown, 

“  Should  bring  adry  September, 

With  vines  and  stalks  all  wilted  down. 

And  Helds  scorched  to  an  amber.” 

'  Why,  then  'twill  rain,”  said  Marjorie, 

The  little  girl  upon  his  knee. 

“Ah  !  me,”  sighed  Farmer  Brown  that  Fall, 

“  Now  what’s  the  use  of  living  ? 

No  plan  of  mine  succeeds  at  all.” 

“  Why,  next  month  comes  Thanksgiving, 

And  then,  of  course,”  said  Marjorie, 

“  We’re  all  as  happy  as  can  be.” 

‘  Well,  what  should  I  be  thankful  for  ?” 

Asked  Farmer  Brown.  “  My  trouble 
This  Summer  has  grown  more  and  more, 

Aly  losses  have  been  double. 

I’ve  nothing  left.”  “  Why,  you’ve  got  me!” 
Said  Marjorie  upon  his  knee. 

— Wlile  Awake  lor  November. 


THE  “RESCUE”  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH. 

The  Indians  especially  admired  bravery  and 
cunning.  This  device  of  the  white  chieftain 
and  his  valor  when  attacked  appealed  to  their 
admiration,  and  there  was  great  desire  to  see 
him  : 

The  renowned  prisoner  was  received  with 
the  customary  chorus  of  Indian  yells;  and 
then,  acting  upon  the  one  leading  Indian  cus¬ 
tom,  the  law  of  unbounded  liospitality,  a  boun¬ 
tiful  feast  was  set  before  him.  The  captive, 
like  the  valiant  man  he  was,  ate  heartily, 
though  ignorant  what  his  fate  might  be. 

The  Indians  seldom  wantonly  killed  their 
captives.  When  a  sufficient  number  had  been 
sacrificed  to  avenge  tlie  memory  of  such  braves 
UH  had  falien  in  fight,  the  remaining  captives 
were  either  adopted  as  tribesmen  or  disposed 
of  as  slaves. 

So  valiant  a  warrior  as  this  pale-faced  can- 
co-rouse  was  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
used  as  a  slave,  and  Wa-bun-so-na-cook,  the 
chief,  received  him  as  an  honored  guest  rather 
tlian  as  a  iirisoner,  kept  him  in  his  own  house 
for  two  days,  and  adopting  him  as  his  own 
son,  promised  him  a  large  gift  of  land.  Then, 
with  many  expressions  of  friendship,  he  re¬ 
turned  him,  well  escorted  by  Indian  guides,  to 
the  trail  that  led  direct  back  to  the  English 
colony  at  Jamestown. 

This  relation  destroys  the  long-familiar  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  doughty  captain’s  life  being  sav¬ 
ed  by  “  the  King’s”  own  daughter,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  only  true  version  of  the  story,  based 
upon  his  own  original  report. 

But  though  the  oft-described  “  rescue  ”  did 
not  take  place,  the  valiant  Englishman’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  speedily  drawn  to  the  agile  little  In¬ 
dian  girl,  Ma-ta-oku,  whom  her  father  called 
his  “  tomboy  ”  or  po-ca-hnn-tas. 

She  was  as  inquisitive  as  any  young  girl, 
savage  or  civilized  ;  and  she  was  so  full  of 
kindly  attentions  to  the  captain,  and  bestowed 
on  him  so  many  smiles  and  looks  of  wondering 
curiosity,  that  Smith  made  much  of  her  in  re¬ 
turn,  gave  her  some  trifling  presents  and  asked 
her  name. 

Now  it  was  one  of  the  many  singular  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  American  Indians  never  to  tell 
their  own  names,  nor  even  to  allow  them  to  be 
spoken  to  strangers  by  any  of  their  own  Imme¬ 
diate  kindred.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  their 
peculiar  superetition,  which  held  that  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  one’s  real  name  gave  to  the  stranger  to 
whom  it  was  spoken  a  magical  and  harmful  in¬ 
fluence  over  such  person. 

For  this  very  reason,  Wa-bun-so-na-cook  was 
“  In  writing  to  her  son  who  had  just  gone  in- j  known  to  the  colonists  by  the  name  of  his 
to  business,  she  tells  him:  ‘I  do  not  feel  so  ■  tribe,  Pow-ha-tan,  rather  than  by  his  own  name, 
badly  to  hear  of  you  crowded  with  bu-siness  as  ;  So,  when  he  \vas  asked  his  little  daughter’s 
some  might,  for  you  know  it  is  my  doctrine  j  name,  he  hesitated,  and  then  gave  in  reply  the 
that  occupation  is  the  true  secret  of  human  |  nickname  by  which  he  often  called  her,  Po-ca- 
happiness.  Tlie  grand  problem  of  life  with  ev-  j  hun-ta3,the  “  little  tomboy.”  This  agile  young 
ery  one  is  “  How  to  be  reconciled  to  the  rest-  liaiden,  by  reason  of  her  relationship  to  the 
lessne.ss  of  our  nature,  or  how  to  get  rid  of  it.”  head  chief,  was  allowed  much  more  freedom 
We  must  not  divest  ourselves  of  it,  but  employ  |  and  fun  than  was  usually  the  lot  of  Indian 
it.  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat '  girls,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  and  un- 


Rev.  James  J.  AleTighe,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  whose  election  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Thirty-third  Ward  Public  school,  Pittsburg,  caused 
considerable  comment,  has  tendered  his  resignation 
and  has  ordered  the  Catholic  children  to  return  to 
the  parochial  school.  Father  AIcTighe  refuses  to 

give  his  reasons  for  resigning,  but  it  is  intimated  _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

that  he  was  advised  to  do  so  by  the  members  of  i  bread,”  was  the  decree  which  went  forth  from  I  complaining  little  drudges  of*  every  Indian 


his  congregation. 


our  heavenly  Father  at  the  commencement  of  home  and  village. — E.H.  Brooks  inbt.  Nicholas. 
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partner's  Sevartnirnt. 


WnriEK  PREPARATIONS. 

In  England  a  fine  flavor  is  imparted  to  the 
flesh  of  fattening  turkeys,  by  feeding  them  in 
conflnement  with  cooked  food  in  which  chopped 
sweet  herbs,  like  parsley,  have  been  mixed.  In 
this  country  some  wise  duck  raisers  give  their 
fowls  celery  tops  to  flavor  the  meat ;  this  im¬ 
parts  the  fine  gamey  flavor  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  the  wild  ducks  from  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake,  where  they  feed  on  wild  cel¬ 
ery. 

Raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  should  be 
laid  down  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  soil. 
They  do  very  much  better  when  so  treated,  and 
in  some  cases,  if  they  receive  no  protection, 
they  are  so  Winter- killed  as  to  yield  no  fruit. 
Rose  bushes  may  generally  be  protected  suffi¬ 
ciently  by  banking  them  up  with  earth.  If  they 
are  tea  roses,  it  is  better  to  lay  them  down  and 
cover  wholly  with  earth.  Much  good  may  be 
done  by  some  protection  to  plants  in  Winter, 
and  it  pays  to  give  the  matter  attention. 

Hens  will  not  be  likely  to  lay  well  if  kept  in 
cold,  dark  places.  They  need  sunshine  and 
warmth.  The  nearer  like  Summer  their  quar¬ 
ters  can  be  made,  the  better  they  will  do.  They 
must  also  have  something  to  make  eggs  out  of 
in  order  to  lay  well.  A  mixture  of  corn  and 
wheat  once  or  twice  a  day  is  suitable.  A  morn¬ 
ing  feed  of  com-meal,  wheat,  bean,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  mixed  with  hot  milk  or  hot  water,  is 
beneficial.  Once  a  day  they  should  be  fed  a  lit¬ 
tle  meat  and  fresh  l)one  pounded.  Beef-heads 
from  the  slaughter-house  are  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  and  maybe  cut  and  pounded  with 
an  old  axe  every  day,  and  the  hens  left  to  pick 
off  what  they  can  from  it.  Fresh,  pure  water 
should  be  kept  by  them  at  all  times.  A  cabbage 
head  suspended  from  a  string  fastened  over¬ 
head,  within  easy  picking  reach  of  the  hens,  is 
a  convenient  way  of  supplying  them  with  a 
little  v^etable  food  every  day.  Powdered 
oyster  shells,  a  supply  of  gravel  and  wood 
ashes  for  a  dust  bath,  are  some  of  the  acces¬ 
sories  to  a  well-regulated  hen-house.  By  thus 
selecting  the  stock  and  caring  for  it,  the  hens 
will  be  likely  to  lay  well. 

Those  who  wish  to  protect  their  plants,  and 
can  secure  evergreen  boughs,  will  find  them  the 
best  covering  tliat  can  be  obtained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  shade,  and  thus  prevent  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  elastic,  and  never  press  down  so 
closely  as  to  destroy  the  plants.  In  cases  where 
the  land  set  with  strawberries  was  not  sufiicient- 
ly  dressed  when  the  plants  were  put  in,  some 
prefer  to  use  horse  manure  in  the  Fall,  wiiich 
serves  a  double  purpose  of  protecting  and  fer- 
tiiizing  the  ground.  A  better  way  is  to  protect 
with  boughs,  or  coarse  hay  or  sedge,  and  give 
the  plants  a  good  dressing  the  next  Spring  with 
wood  ashes. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  sweet  potatoes  now 
on  the  stands ;  Those  from  Vineland,  N.  J., 
which  are  §3  and  iS4  a  barrel,  and  30  cents  a 
half-peck  ;  Eastern  Shore  potatoes  at  the  same 
price ;  Virginias,  which  are  83  a  barrel  and 
25  cents  a  half-peck  ;  and  Delawares,  which  cost 
83.50  a  barrel  and  thirty  cents  a  half-peck. 
The  latter  kind  are  not  yet  suiliciently  dried  to 
be  prime,  but  are  still  the  finest  offered.  The 
best  quality  of  Long  Island  Rose  potatoes  are 
83  a  barrel  and  25  cents  a  half-peck.  Very 
sound  German  potatoes  are  imported  that  sell 
for  82.50  a  bag  and  20  cents  a  half-peck. 

The  finest  butter  of  October  manufacture  for 
Winter  use  is  three  cents  lower  on  the  pound 
than  last  year.  It  is  28  and  30  cents  a  pound, 
and  while  at  this  figure  the  housewife  should 
secure  it.  Firkins  of  butter  contain  100  pounds, 
but  tubs  of  40  or  50  pounds  are  suitable  for 
families.  Do  not  keep  butter  in  a  celiar  where 
there  is  a  furnace.  A  cool,  dry  place  is  the 
best.  Put  a  cloth  over  the  top,  cover  this  with 
sail,  and  then  sprinkle  with  water.  A  very 
good  table  butter  may  be  bought  for  25  cents. 
Cooking  butter  costs  18  and  20  cents  a  pound. 


THE  WHEAT  PROSPECT. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  November,  as  a  year 
ago,  there  is  a  general  complaint  all  over  the 
Winter-wheat  belt  of  a  lack  of  moisture.  The 
crop  of  1887  is  coming  forward  rapidiy,  however, 
as  if  no  better  prices  worth  considering  were  in 
prospect,  on  account  of  the  possibie  unfavora¬ 
ble  auguries  for  another  year.  In  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Illinois  rains  now,  and  copious  ones 
too,  are  absoluteiy  essential  to  the  present  and 
future  success  of  the  crop.  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  report  wheat  doing  better,  but  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  surface  is  also  drying  out  fast,  and 
they  seem  to  tliink  that  unlt'ss  the  wheat  goes 
into  Winter  quarters  without  more  rain  and 
but  little  snow  to  follow  it,  that  l)efore  the  Ist 
of  March,  1888,  it  will  be  in  very  poor  shape. 

“  Northwest,”  the  Chicago  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,says  :  “  The 
movement  of  Spring  wheat,  particularly  in 
north  Dakota,  where  the  crop  lias  provtxl  to  be 
the  best,  both  in  (luantity  and  <[uality,  is  the 
largest  up  to  the  present  date  for  many  seasons. 
One  of  the  largest  elevator  companies  writes 
me  that  out  of  twenty  of  their  elevators,  si.x- 
teen  are  now  full ;  and  that  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  has  been  hauled  already,  and  that 
they  are  not  taking  more  than  one-third  of  the 
wheat  that  would  be  handled  if  cars  were  plen- 
t}-.  This  partial  blockade  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  about  the  end  of  the  year.  Farmers 
never  have  sold  more  freely  than  this  Fall  since 
the  pi  ice  has  been  under  one  dollar.  If  cars 
could  be  supplied,  the  movement  t -iward  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Dulutli  would  be  very  large.  Thresh¬ 
ing  is  pretty  well  finished  excejit  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Manitoba  line,  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  ploughing  liardly  half 
done.  Tlie  flouring  mills  at  Minneapolis  are 
running  their  full  capacity,  as  also  arc  interior 
mills.  Guitea  large  proportion  of  the  flour  is 
going  into  the  Winter  wlieat  district,  while  the 
foreign  demand  is  not  taking  quite  as  much 
as  last  year  ;  but  still  at  tlie  low  prices  they 
continue  to  absorb  a  vast  amount  of  wheat 
and  flour,  and  with  the  home  demand  and  that 
from  the  Winter  wheat  districts,  this  situation 
is  beginning  to  tell  heavily  on  this  crop.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  its  October  report,  places  the  wheat  crop 
of  1887  at  4.50,000,001)  busliels  as  against  abi>ut 
485,000,000  bushels,  or  4.57,000,000  bushels  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government  report  in  1880, 
357,000,000  bushels  in  1885,  and  513,000,000  in 
1884.  Many  of  our  crop  statisticians  regard  this 
estimate  all  the  way  from  20,000,000  to  50,000,000 
bushels  too  large.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  one  but  that  the  statistician  and 
other  employes  of  the  Bureau  are  honest  and 
experieuctHrmen,  but  it  is  known  that  Congiess 
has  been  so  parsimonious  in  supplying  funds 
that  the  work  of  the  crop  reiioitiug  cannot  be 
done  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  wc  use 
the  Government  estimate  in  default  of  some¬ 
thing  better.  Oct.  1st,  the  visible  supply  of 
wheat  was  about  30,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
invisible  supply  about  271,000,000,  thus  making 
a  total  available  supply  of  301,000,000  busliels. 
This  is  50,000,000  bushels  less  than  was  on 
hand  one  year  ago,  10,000,000  bushels  less  tlian 
in  1885,  and  5Hj,0(K),(KK)  bushels  less  than  in 
1884,  Of  the  30l,000,0(Hl  bushels  now  on  hand, 
220,000,(K)0  will  be  needed  for  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  remainder  of  this  crop  year,  leaving 
81,000,000  bushels  for  export.  The  exports  of 
July,  August  and  September  have  been  about 
47,(KKl,000,  which  implies  an  export  Hiovenient 
of  128,0(K),(XK)  bushels  for  the  entire  year  to  re¬ 
duce  supplies  to  the  1882  point;  or  105,000, tXM) 
bushels  for  the  crop  year  to  end  in  the  same 
position  as  it  b*^an.  These  are  the  statistics 
of  tlie  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 

The  estimate  of  the  available  supply  of  wheat 
in  this  country  on  Oct.  1st,  is  made  up  in  this 
manner:  The  \isible  supply  on  July  Lst  was 
34,00!),000  bushels,  and  the  invisible  supply  was 
39,000,0b(>,  making  a  total  of  73.0(K),000.  Of 
this  amount  50,000,000  bushels  represented  the 
unavailable  reserve,  and  the  total  amount 
available  on  July  1st  was  23,000,000  bushels. 
To  this  must  be  adde<l  the  new  crop,  and  the 
totiil  becomes  473,000,000  bushels.  From  this 
amount  53,000,000  bushels  must  be  deducted 
for  seed,  and  the  supply  is  reduced  to  420,(KX»,- 
000  bushels.  Three  months’  consumption  was 


about  72,000,000  bushels,  and  three  months’  ex¬ 
ports  were  about  47,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
119,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  distributed.  De¬ 
ducting  this  amount  from  the  supply  on  July 
lst  and  we  have  the  Current’s  estimate  of  301,- 
000,000  as  the  available  supply  of  wheat  in 
the  country.  _ 

SAVE  THE  HAT. 

The  coming  W'inter  will  force  many  farmers 
to  feed  straw  and  corn-fodder  for  the  first 
time.  Something  must  be  provided  to  take  the 
place  of  the  diminished  hay  crop,  or  cattle  will 
have  to  be  sold.  Instead  of  selling,  many  good 
farmers,  who  find  an  unusual  hollow  in  the 
hay-mow,  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres 
ent  low  prices  to  stock  their  farms  with  supe¬ 
rior  cattle ;  so  straw  and  fodder  will  be  called 
into  use  to  provide  the  body  of  the  ration,  with 
grain,  oil-meal  and  cottonseed-meal  for  the 
heart.  The  question  of  steaming  and  cutting 
the  coarser  parts  of  corn-stalks  was  discussed 
thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  still. 

To  the  above  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
and  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  short  hay 
crop  in  some  sections  where  it  circulates,  the 
Vermont  Chronicle  says  :  We  copy  it  because 
we  wish  to  caution  the  farmers  againsta  “short 
hay  crop  ”  next  Spring.  We  have  noticed  many 
times  in  the  past  that  when  everybody  called 
hay  plenty  in  the  Fall  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Winter,  the  Spring  found  it  scarce  and  high. 
Our  advice  to  our  brother  farmers  is  to  go  slow 
in  feeding,  save  all  the  coarse  fodder,  and  cal¬ 
culate  to  have  some  hay  left  over.  It  will  not 
ruin  you  if  you  do.  Y’ou  cannot  tell  how  your 
hay  is  going  to  hold  out.  It  grew  very  rapidly, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain.  It  may  not 
have  the  “  heart  ”  in  it  of  crops  raised  in  drier 
seasons.  By  all  means  save  the  coarse  fod 
der,  feed  as  economically  as  thougli  you  expect 
ed  to  be  obliged  to  buy  hay  in  the  Spring,  and 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  not  be  the  losers. 


SEEDS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner  Coleman’s  efforts  to  improve 
the  seed  distrilnition  and  to  guard  against 
abuses  are  commendable.  He  now  recoin iiienils 
that  this  feature  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  be  abolished  and  the  work  conducted  by 
the  State  experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch 
bill.  The  supposition  is  that  these  stations  un¬ 
derstand  the  wants  of  their  respective  States 
and  Territories,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  introilucing  and  testing  new 
varieties  tnucli  better  than  the  Department  at 
Wasliingbin.  Particularly  will  tliis  be  true  if 
the  Department  continuts  to  receive  a  reason¬ 
able  appropriation  for  importing  new  or  rare 
varieties  from  foreign  lands  to  be  furnished  to 
the  stations  for  distribution. 

By  this  system  tlie  country  will  continue  to 
receive  whatever  benefits  could  be  derived  from 
the  importation  of  varieties  from  foreign 
sources,  while  the  tests  and  distribution  uniler 
the  supervision  of  the  State  ex})erlment  sta¬ 
tions  will  most  cheaply,  effectively  and  quickly 
attain  the  results  desired.  At  tlie  same  time, 
this  work  will  add  to  the  poinilarity  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  practical  farmers.  This 
will  increase  the  interest  in  the  stations’  work 
and  promote  general  improvement  in  agri¬ 
culture.  _ 

THE  ORCHARD. 

•Why  is  it  that  sensible  human  beings  are  so 
much  influenced  by  the  color  of  the  fruits  they 
buy  ?  A  liandsome  red  apple,  for  example,  will 
sell  far  more  readily  than  a  green  one,  although 
the  flavor  may  be  very  much  inferior.  If  jieo- 
ple  would  learn  to  purchase  by  flavor  rather 
than  color  they  would  br;  less  often  cheated  by 
their  eyes. 

Good  apples  (says  a  writer  in  The  Congrega- 
tionalist)  always  bring  a  good  price,  both  at 
home  and  in  Europe,  and  one  need  not  devote 
the  best  land  for  cultivation  to  the  apple  or¬ 
chard.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  that  are 
now  devoted  possibly  to  pasturage,  naturally 
rich  hillsides,  inexpensive  land,  where  apple 
trees  would  flourish  and  yield  in  time  good 
returns. 

It  may  also  be  said  tliat  it  takes  so  long  to 
grow  an  orchard  that  one  cannot  reasonalily 
expect  to  live  to  get  returns.  Such  an  argu¬ 
ment  would  prevent  the  planting  of  all  treesi, 
or  tlie  doing  of  anytliing  tliat  it  takes  time  to 
di'velop. 

Somebody  will  live  to  gather  the  crop,  if  the 
man  who  plants  tlie  trees  does  not.  That  must 
be  a  very  selfish  man  who  is  not  willing  to  plant 
for  posterity.  Our  fathers  planted  for  us  ;  let 
us  do  as  much  for  those  who  are  to  come  after. 


Fig  Candy. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one-third  cup 
of  water,  one-fourtli  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar. 
Do  not  stir  while  boiling.  Boil  to  amber  color, 
stir  in  the  cream  of  tartar  just  before  taking 
from  the  fire.  Wash  the  figs,  open  and  lay  in 
a  tin  pan  and  pour  the  candy  over  them. 

Boii.ED  Ham  ok  Toxgi  e  ox  Toast. — (drop  one 
cup  of  cold  boiled  ham  or  tongue  very  fine. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  until  light  ;  juit 
them  witli  the  meat,  and  add  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mustanl  and  a  dasli  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Stir  all  over  the  fire  till  the  eggs  are 
cooked,  and  serve  immediately  on  s<iuares  of 
hot  buttered  toast. 

Potato  Ckooi'etti-s. — Wash  six  good-siziMl 
potatof's  while  they  are  still  hot.  To  them  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two-thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  hot  cream  or  milk,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  salt  and  pepfier  to  taste. 
If  you  wish,  use  also  a  slight  grating  of  nutmeg, 
or  a  teaspoouful  of  lemon  juice.  Let  the  mix¬ 
ture  cool  slightly,  then  shape,  roll  in  egg  and 
crumbs  and  fry. 

Ckreamne  Griddle  Cakes. — Take  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  cold  boiled  cerealiue  flake.s,  one  ti“a- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  one  pint  of  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  eggs,  one-half  pint 
milk.  Sift  the  flour,  sugar,  salt  and  linking 
powder  together.  Add  the  cerealiue  flakes  free 
from  lumps,  diluted  with  tlie  beaten  eggs  aud 
milk.  5Iix  into  a  smooth  batter.  Have  the 
griddle  well  heated  and  bake  until  nicely 
browned.  Serve  with  maple  syrup. 

Pemi’kin  Sofp. — For  two  ({uarts  of  soup  use 
a  cupful  of  pumpkin  peeled  and  cut  in  small 
bits;  boil  it  in  a  ipiart  of  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  until  it  is  tender  enough  to  rub 
through  a  sieve  witli  a  potato  masher;  rub  it 
through  the  sieve,  moistening  it  witli  the  water 
in  which  it  was  boihsl ;  next  put  over  the  fire 
ill  a  thick  saucepan  two  tabiespoonfuls  each  of 
butter  and  Hour,  and  stir  them  until  they  are 
smoothly  blended  ;  then  stir  in  the  pumpkin 
pulp  and  enough  hot  milk  to  make  a  creamy 
souji  ;  season  it  palatably  with  salt,  white  pep¬ 
per,  and  very  little  nutmeg  ;  after  it  boils  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve.  To  keep  it  hot,  jdace 
the  saucepan  containing  it  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
salted  water,  upon  the  back  of  the  stove. 

Fried  Gysters. — Dry  the  oysters  in  a  clean 
towel,  then  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and  tlien 
in  cracker  crumbs  ;  fry  about  five  minutes  in 
lard  or  beef  dripping.  Butter  is  apt  to  be  oily, 
and  lard  is  better  for  tlie  trying. 

SxowFi.AKE  Cake;. — Take  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  one-ipiar- 
ter  of  a  cup  of  milk,  whites  of  five  eggs,  one 
and  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoonful 
rose  water  ;  bake  in  jelly-cake  tins,  aud  frost 
each  cake  and  sprinkle  coeoauut  between  the 
layers  and  over  the  top. 

Banana  Cake. — Bake  any  light  cake  in  shal¬ 
low  pans,  as  for  cream  or  jelly-cake ;  when 
ready  to  serve  cover  one  cake  with  sliced  ba¬ 
nanas,  sprinkle  with  powilered  sugar  and  or¬ 
ange  juice,  put  on  the  other  cake,  and  cover 
with  powdered  sugar. 

Chutney  Sauci-:. — Twenty-four  ripe  tomatoes, 
four  green  peppers,  four  onions,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  salt, 
three  cups  of  vinegar,  one-half  pountl  of  rai¬ 
sins,  one  ounce  dried  ginger  ;  scahl  and  peel 
tomatoes,  cut  onions  and  pepper  fine,  chop 
raisins  and  ginger,  then  boil  three  hours. 
Keep  in  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

A  Wi«<>  .Han 

win  always  keep  a  bottle  of  Kidder's  Dlfrestylln  on  band, 
because  It  Is  a  certain  cure  for  Indigestion,  or  any  irauble 
caused  by  a  disordered  stomach. 


Good  Food  to  Work  on.— Comparing  the 
standard  of  diet  prevailing  among  the  work¬ 
ingmen  of  Massachusetts  with  that  of  Germany, 
it  is  shown  that  laborers  in  Massachusetts 
average  just  one-half  more  than  the  German 
standard  requires.  The  food  of  the  American 
laboring  man  is  much  more  nutritious  on  the 
average  than  that  of  his  European  competitors, 
and  he  turns  off  more  work  than  the  European 
workingman.  He  is  better  paid,  better  housed, 
better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  the  European. 
He  has  better  opportunities  for  self-develop¬ 
ment,  more  to  stimulate  his  ambition  and  more 
hope  of  reward  if  his  work  is  efficient. 

O.ATME.AL.— The  use  of  oatmeal  as  food  for 
human  beings  is  extending  in  this  country. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  bushel  of  oats 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  horse  feed  in 
the  United  States.  Now  there  are  mills  owned 
and  run  by  milionaires  in  this  and  other  States 
which  are  exclusively  employed  in  making  oat¬ 
meal  for  diet  for  men  and  women.  The  writer 
has  partaken  many  a  good,  satisfactory  and 
nourishing  breakfast  on  oatmeal  and  cream,  aud 
can  warmly  commend  their  use  as  producing 
brainy  men,  and  beautiful,  healthy  women. 
Physiologists  and  economists  attribute  to  the 
Scotch  much  of  their  energetic  and  effective 
character  to  the  hearty  porridge  on  which  their 
youth  is  mainly  reared,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  tliere  is  much  in  the  claim. — Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

The  Diphtheria  Scourge.—  This  dread  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  unusually  prevalent  this  Fall 
in  some  parts  of  New  England.  Burlington, 
Rutland,  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  in 
Vermont  have  each  reported  a  number  of 
cases.  In  Portland,  Maine,  the  disease  made 
such  progress  as  to  compel  a  closing  of  the 
public  aud  private  schools  in  the  infected  part 
of  the  city.  Waterbury,  Conn.,  last  week  re¬ 
ported  fifty  cases  ami  eight  deaths.  In  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  the  Board  of  Health  closed  three 
schools  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  precaution  against  tiie  spread  of  diph¬ 
theria.  Since  January  forty-seven  cases  and 
eighteen  deaths  have  been  reported  in  that 
city.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  and  at  other  points.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  mortality  recorded  by  this  disease 
is  hardly  less  than  that  of  cholera  or  yellow 
fever,  aiid  yet  in  many  places  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  precaution  to  stay  its  ravages.  Dr. 
Haiirahan  of  Rutland,  who  has  attended  the 
majority  of  cases  in  that  village,  says  “  I  am 
confident  that  the  epidemic  has  been  caused  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  atmospheric  {loison,  originating  in 
filth  and  decaying  matter  about  the  houses, 
and  if  due  precaution  is  only  taken  in  season, 
no  disastrous  rt'sults  will  follow.”  Tlie  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  attribute's  part 
of  tlie  increase  of  diphtheria  in  various  sections 
of  that  State  to  damp  cellars  suddenly  heated 
when  the  fires  are  lighted  in  the  Fall.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  during  the  Summer  in  many  cellars 
much  vegetable  matter  is  allowed  to  deeay, 
which  in  the  Fall  is  stirreil  up,  mingled  with 
the  dampness  ot  the  ct'llar  and  carried  over 
the  entire  house  with  the  upward  currents  of 
air  from  the  furnace  or  stove.  Neglected  cel 
lars  are  fruitful  causes  of  disease  and  death. 

HE.uiT  Dise.ase. — A  Massachusetts  physician 
thus  writes  in  The  Congregationalist :  Disease 
of  the  heart  was  the  cause  of  2227  deaths  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  year  1885,  bt'ing  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  consumiition  aiul  pneumonia. 
The  greatest  number  took  jilai'e  between  the 
ages  of  sixty  and  seventy,  and  the  least  between 
ten  anil  twenty.  It  is  a  significant  feature  of 
the  case  that  while  in  the  twenty-nine  years 
from  1857  to  1885  inclusive,  the  increase  in  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  has 
been  only  about  eighty  per  cent.,  the  increase 
from  disease  of  tlie  heart  has  been  more  than 
three  hundred  per  cent.  By  far  tlie  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  is  acute  rheumatism.  During  the 
course  of  the  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  the 
heart  occurs  as  secondary  to  the  affection  of 
the  joints,  and  upon  the  subsidence  of  this, 
disease  of  the  valves  remains,  and  often-times 
continues  for  many  years  without  giving  rise 
to  serious  symptoms.  In  due  time,  however, 
the  imperfect  action  of  the  valves  results  in  en¬ 
largement  or  degeneration  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  followed  by  difficulty  of  breathing 
after  exertion  or  upon  lying  down,  swelling  of 
tlie  hands,  feet  and  abdomen,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  in  their  train.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
list  of  symptoms  which  are  common  to  diseas¬ 
es  of  the  heart  as  a  whole,  on  account  of  their 
great  dissimilarity  in  different  forms.  Valvular 
ilisease  is  often  detected  during  an  examination 
of  the  chest  by  the  physician  for  other  purpos¬ 
es,  aud  in  patients  who  consider  themselves  in 
perfect  licalth.  It  is  not  unconnnon  for  patients 
under  these  circumstances,  provided  they  are 
not  subject  to  any  siulden  and  extreme  strain 
upon  the  circulatory  or  nervous  system,  to  live 
in  comparative  liealth  and  comfort  for  many 
year.s,  and  even  to  old  age. 


-After  Thirty  I'eam. 

Thill  the  .spini!  iiml  hnun  iiri!  inliniiitely  connectod, 
all  who  have  ever  liiitl  spinal  ilisease,  or  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  tlie  sufferings  of  iiny  one  afflicted  witii  it,  can 
iittest.  The  suffering  generaily  is  of  the  keenest  ciiar- 
aeter.  and  usually  greatly  prolonged.  It  seems  a  mys¬ 
tery  how  the  human  frame  can  survive  the  agonies 
friHjuently  enduriMl,  and  one  is  ied  to  wonder  if  the 
body  is  not  toughened  in  the  flame  ot  piiin  so  that  it  is 
made  callable  to  endure  more  pain.  The  Warrvn  lie- 
publiran  of  WiiiiamsfMirt,  Warren  county,  Iniliana, 
printed  the  following  in  .August  last : 

“  Rev.  Colbrath  Hall  ot  I'ike  was  in  town  yesterday, 
looking  hale  and  hearty.  He  reports  tlie  wonderful 
recovery  of  his  wife  witliin  the  hist  eighteen  months, 
after  lieing  a  conllrmed  inviilid  tor  over  thirty  years 
from  spinal  trouble.  She,  aUmt  eighteen  months  ago, 
began  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  anil 
attributes  her  recovery  to  the  use  of  that  medicine. 
She  is  now  able  to  walk,  get  into  and  out  of  tlie  buggy, 
take  rid(>s,  etc.  .All  ui'((uaintcd  with  .Mr.  Hall  and  his 
family  will  rejoice  with  them  in  tin's  remarkable  re¬ 
covery.” 

In  a  letter  dated  West  Lebanon,  Indiana,  Sept.  ‘2, 
1S><5,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Hall  wrote,  enclosing  the  article 
and  pronouncing  it  correct. 

Send  to  Drs.  Starkey  ,V  I’alen,  1.V2!)  .Arch  street,  Phil- 
iidelphia.  I’a.,  for  the  last  tniniU'r  of  Health  and 
Life,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants ;  jilso  the 
treatise  on  Compound  Oxygeti,  a  valuable  little  book  of 
two  hundred  pages. 


>  TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.50.  fuee. 
)  I.lncs  not  under  the  horse’s  feet  WrU^  to 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich, 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


WI->I.F.Y.4\  ArkllEAlT. 

One  of  the  halt-dozen  tiesl  Academic  and  Classical  Schools 
In  New  Eingland.  The  payment  of  fits  in  advance  will  cover 
ordinary  tuition,  with  Isiard  tor  Winter  term,  beginning 
Dec.  7.  Scnil  tor  catalogue  to 

Rev.  G.  M.  STEELE,  Prlncl|inl,  Wllhraham,  Mass. 


TUK  (OLLKtnATi:  SCHOOL. 

[FOfNDED  A.  D.  18^(1.) 

Til  Madison  A  venue.  Centra  I  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  ami  Classical  Day  Schoed  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  Imlldlng  I'Omplele  In  Its 
appolntnuTils.  The  ttsth  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  '21,  18s7.  Circulars  .sent  on  application. 

il  K  .MINStFSi  II  I  >>  F  I.  L  will  reopen  their 
■  IIAY  kf'IIOOI.  I-'DII  (.illCI.W, 

a  Fast  Fiftyfourth  SI.,  Oetolier  a.  1HS7. 

Separate  department  for  Boys,  Seplemlier  2'.*. 

_ Kindergarten,  Froehel  Method.  October  10. 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

Hoarding  and  Day  Seliool  for  Vonng  Ladies, 
No*.  6  ami  S  Cast  ...'{d  St,,  New  York. 

The  same  able  staff  of  Prefessors  and  Teachers  Is  retain¬ 
ed,  with  Imisirtant  aitdltlons. 

24th  YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 


.HI8S  I’HISHDI.M  N  S(  HHOL  for  (ilKLS. 

1,'i  East  05ll»  Street,  New  York, 

Will  re-open  Soptomher  26th.  Boys'  Classes. 


UPSON  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  ot  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  tor  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Y’ale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  D.  E 
Gwynne,  25  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  relereucef 
or  Information,  Inquire  ot 

_ Rev.  HENRY  CP8GN,  Principal.  New  Preeton.  Ot. 


Uice  F  I  IfnilF^  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOl  FOR 
MidS  Li  Li  MiUCOi  young  ladies  AND  CHILDREN. 

45  East  6Stlt  Street,  New  Y’nrk. 

Afternoon  Classes  tor  Adults. 


BEAD70BDACADE1I7. 


El- 


•utUiap 


for  bic^«T 

- - ^  •doMUM 

Mrs* 


COLOR  EVERYTHING. 

Cnequalled  for  Silk,  Wool,  Cotton,  and  all 
Fabrics  and  Fancy  Goods.  Brilliant,  Durable, 
and  Fconomical.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

32  COLORS-II^ENTS  EACH. 

Remember,  these  are  the  only  Pure,  Harm¬ 
less,  and  Unadulterated  Dyes. 

Beware  of  other  Dyes,  because  often  Poisonous, 
Adulterated,  Weak,  and  Worthless. 

YYe  warrant  these  Dyes  to  color  more  goods, 
package  for  package,  tlian  any  other  Dyes  ever 
made,  and  to  give  more  briliiant  and  durable 
colurs.  Sample  Carii  free. 

THK  1)IA.M0^D  PAINTS. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  BRONZE,  .AND  COPPER, 

For  gilding  Fancy  Baskets,  Frames,  Laraiis,  Chandeliers, 
and  for  all  kinds  ot  ornamental  work.  E<]ual  to  any  ot  the 
high  priced  kinds,  and  only  10  cents  a  package.  .Also 
Artists'  Black  tor  Ebonlzlng. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.  Send  postal  for  Sample 
Card,  directions  for  coloring  photos,  doing  fancy  work, 
and  making  Ink. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO  .  Burlington,  Vt. 


How  to  Clothe  the  ChiUlreu. 

BESTfcCO 


^'totiHlderins;  the  AKKortment.  Styles, 
^  and  our  Low  Prices,  there  In  no 
other  place  wliere  BOY’S  and  (flKI.S 
eaii  be  lilted  out  as  well  with  every¬ 
thing  from  HATS  to  SHOPS. 

tf'e  hirhnle  Youths'  and  Af  isses* 
sizes  up  to  tS  ifeurs. 

Sotisfartorif  service  hy  tnftil  yuarautced, 

60  &  62  West  23d  St 

.NFYY’  VOHH. 


Established  1880. 


Over  Half  a  Century’s  Universal  Popularity 
on  our  Goods. 

Our  line  comprises  STEEL  PLATE  and  CAST  IRON 
FURNACES,  PORTABLE  and  BRICK  SET  RANGES, 
BALTIMORE  HEATERS,  SELF-FEEDING  and 
SURF.ACE  BURNING  PARLOR  STOVES, 
LAUNDRY,  TAILORS’  and 
OIL  STOVES. 

For  flfty-twt,  years  our  goods  have  been  the  acknowledged 
standard  In  our  line.  Send  for  circulars  and  jirlces  of  our 
Bay  State  and  Garland  goods. 

AVe  especially  solicit  the  privilege  of  estimating  tor  Heat¬ 
ing  private  or  public  buildings  lu  any  part  ot  the  country. 

B.411ST0W  SKIVE  C0.flP.V5iY, 

’230  VVatTr  St.,  Xew  York,  56  liiioii  St.,  Boston. 

ProvidiTiCP,  It.  I. 


Organized 


6Z 


Incorport’d 


nody  t  Dr*nH»tM7  Md*'qMtM»L  far  cirruUn  »s4 
apply  !•  J.  b.  ilNaSBlRT*  TrtMurtr,  Brad/ard,  Maaa- 


1874.  W  mi^  1885. 

DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

7$f“l$10S,OtM>  Real  Estate  First  Mortgages,  not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  in  name  of  The 
St.  Paul  Trust  Company  In  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  lor  each  9100,000  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

Jio  delays*.  Xo  bulky  papers*.  No  exposure. 

No  bother  of  mortKago  transfers  or  releases. 

(^Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  in  New  York.  f^First  Bnrlgsgfs  rnnniag 
3  to  &  years  still  plarril  if  desired,  on  best  ofsecarity,  at 

Mortgaged 
land  always 
carefully 
examined.  5 
perct.  paid 
on  short  time 

luTestp  i-nts,  Ifm 

t7~Sure  principal  better  than  high  interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.S.B. JOHNSTON  LAND MORTCACE CO. 

MENTIOH  THIS  ParEB.  BT.  PAIL,  hUiS. 


7% 


The  American  Investment  Company,  of  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  $600,000,  snrplns 
$75,000,  offers  first  Mortgage  Loans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent.  10-year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  ot  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  Ai.  Yf.  6  per  cent,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  for  periods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  comiianyat  150  .Yassati 
street.  N.  Y.  .A.  L.  ORM8BY,  Vice-President. 


Capital  Subscribed .  $:i.000,000 

Paid  in  (Cash) .  1,000,000 

IIFIIFNTI  RFN 

Bearing  6  per  cent.,  running  ten  years,  and  basetl  exclu¬ 
sively  uiiou  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  held  In  trust  by  the 
■American  Loan  and  ’Trust  Comiianyof  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  tUo  bondholders.  Their  safety,  lime  to  run,  and 
rate  of  interest  make  them  the  most  desirable  Investment 
now  offered.  Also  Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 
OPFiCKS. 

NEW  YORK,  203  Broadway.  I  PHILADA..  112  S.  4th  street. 
BOSTON,  23  Court  street.  |  KANSAS  CITY,  7th  &  DeL  St. 

SPIND  FUK  PAMPlIbiCT. 


Estey  Organs  in 
Homes,  Clinrclies, 
and  Chapels  every¬ 
where,  prove  their 
long  and  leading 
popnlarity. 

Illnstratcd  Cat- 
alognes  sent  free. 


©p^aLir\C?o- 

^<_Bf^attleborp  Vt. 


FLORIDA 
COLLEGE  UNDS 

The  <»r Florida  (o  he 

un<ier  the  control  «if*  both 

hlleM,'*  hiiM  been  ]*»ciiteil  at  Winter  lijivcn, 
l*olk  Coiinl.v,  Flori«Ui.  Winter  Haven 

is  sitiiiited  on  the  Snntli  Kli*rii!a  U.  K.,  «»n  lii^h 
roilitiu  pine  larxi,  on  l:iko  IlMwiirtl.  in  tlUM-enter  <*1 
the  liiTifeM  bofly  of  el(‘Hr*waler  lakes  m  Ma. 
i»re«ent  resonrees  of  CGllejiC  eunvjjst  laiirely  nt 
Town  lots.  In  plain  view  of  ttie  lakes  anil  i.i  fake 
Iront  lands  ftir  ^rroves  and  villa  sii»*8.  it  is  noeevsarv 
to  raise  rnurc  neiney  at  Gnr(»  to  enntiniie  ('tillciti* 
improvements  aiet  to  biiiid  a  brick  biiildifnf 

as  soon  the  plans  are  rejoly. 

Weoifer  town  lot.s  (.VlvP.'s  ft.Y  at  each,  tlie  sq me 
price  which  wasohtaliM'd  fnrsneh  h.ts  prior  t«»  lot  at- 
inj;  the  coliCLfe  here.  The  Iticution  of  the  colley»‘  m 
Winter  Ilav<‘n  has  attra<‘tet|  mtidi  irit<>re*«t.  and  in 
Kla.,  more  than  elsewiiere,  will  induce  rapid  tli. 
It  has  boon  <leeided  to  sell  as  little  property  t«.i 
speciilatiiiii  as  possible,  and  to  control  tlie  character 
of  dovelotiMient  hir*:ely.  As  soon  as  the  ncetled 
funds  are  obtained  the  minimum  price  will  he 
a  lot.  Parties  preferrlmr  it,  will  he  yiven  a  homt 
tor  title,  with  the  option  of  having'  llieir  monev 
returnc'd,  with  Interekt  at  eij^ht  per  cent,  after  one 
year,  or  of  e.xehanuint;  it  for  an  unsold  lot.  This 
atTords  a  chance  for  protltahlo  investment,  and  to 
furnish  the  college  mueli  neeiled  aid  in  its  extensive 
improvements. 

We  cannot  furnish  town  niaT»s  to  everyhodr.  hut 
niost  of  the  lots  are  within  a  (|uarii-r<d'  a  mlleid  tlie 
rolle:;e  or  Defiot  and  parties  huviiiL;  lots  hy  mail  will 
he  nlveri  as  choice  locations  us  they  could  seh*ct 
from  tlie  map  or  on  the  ifround.  We  will  fiirnisli  a 
Town  map  and  plat  to  tninlst(*rs,when  requested,  or 
persons  recommended  by  them,  w  ho  nrewilMim  to 
recEMve  and  show  the  map  when  refored  to  by  us. 

We  hope  this  !il>eral  offer  will  secure  the  much 
needed  assistance  at  once  without  tlie  usual  solicit* 
Irnr  lor  aid.  I»eeds,  or  title  Ronds,  can  he  sent  to  anv 
Rank  for  payment  if  deMred.  Remltfliinee«  for 
lot«c»n  be  made  foThe  Polk  County  Kaiik, 
Karlow,  Fla.,  or  you  can  remit  direct  to  Friie«t 
C«  vlohntton*  'rriiolee  of  <'4»ll«‘ire  l^anclM  Win* 
ter  lIsAven,  Fla.,  and  good  title  will  be  furnished 
promptly 

The  ColletfO  Tnistees  are  Uov.  S.  T.  Wilson,  I).  I).; 
Uev.  a.  .1.  (;riftirhs.  I).  I).-  Hev.  J.  H.  l*otter  I).  I).; 
{*ev  H.  Keiirwin.  Itev.  M.  \VuldT»,  I>.  !>.;  Itev.  S.  V. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Merrin.  .Mr.  U.  T.  Gaines  and 
F.  C.  .Johnson. 

This  statement  Is  Intended  to  be  full  and  plain 
enojiirh  to  avoid  unnecessary  enqulrv  and  corres- 
p*mdence,  which  Is  already  biirdensonie. 

£K\FHT  C.  •JOHNMO.V, 

Trustee  yf  College  I^nncU, 

Winter  Haven*  Fla. 


Buy  the  Best 

The  Only  Satisfactory 

Royal 
ArsMi  Burner. 

FOR  OIL. 

Will  Fit  any  Ordinary  Lamp. 

Absolutely  Safe. 

Cannot  Exiihiile. 

I.IOirT. 

(>5  C  ATsTOLPJ 

strong,  Wlilto,  Stoady.  llpsta  tho  eyes. 

CON  STR  UCTIOIS". 

Slmiilh,  Cool,  fiaaily  He-wlckvtl. 

RXTI^^a  I"  r  SHEER. 

Turns  Out  Like  Gas.  No  Blowing  Out. 

IT  1IA.S  Ts  O  EQXJ^E 

For  Parlor  or  Library. 

IT  TS  ROO^^ 

For  all  Tollers  with  Pon  or  Noodle. 

A  Burner,  .viilt  Cbimnoy  Complete,  Maileil 
Free  on  Receipt  of  $l.;i.5. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

^0  XTASSAT7  stusst,  iTW  Yonz. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  •  865,636  46 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  8t 

Net  Surplus,  ....  540,003  6T 


Total  Assets,' 


$2,546,674  96 


SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,596,205  1$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,600  H 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  0$ 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  dejtoslt .  71,608  1$ 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  •• 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  $e 

Railroad  Stock . '■ .  43,350  0$ 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,0$$  $$ 

Accrued  Interest .  8,327  •$ 


ALSO 


BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  LAMPS  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  YORK  BRASS  GO., 

1  narclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

P1III.ADKI.FIUA  t  CHICAGO: 

118  Soiilb  7tli  Street  .5.3  Dearborn  St. 

LONDON:  8  Snow  Hill. 


Atlantic  Express  Service. 

LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 


Saloon  I’assago,  $50  aud  ui:war<ls;  Second  Clas.s,  $30. 
GLASGOW  SKKVICK. 

Steamer  every  Satunlay  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Caliln  Passage  to  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  $4.5  and  $.■>.>;  E;xcur.slon,  $00  and  $110. 
Steerage,  outward  or  pre|)ald,  either  Service,  $ao. 
Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  .Anioiint  Issueil  nt  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  IVorih  lliver,  foot  of  I-eroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  'Tickets,  or  further  Information, 

Apply  to  HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  N'ew'  Y'oiU. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARIIRTT,  NRPIIEWN  &;  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Ke-Flnlsh  Dress 
Goods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Rend  for  circular  and  price  list 
5  &  7  Joltn  Street,  New  'Vork. 


•  Aa  i  1  •  a  i  c  •  tl^e-  ‘d*  | , 

Qifford,  Op 


PERFUMER, 


23 

SCHOOL ST. 

(Boston,  Mass. 


^THE  ONLY  GENUII^  j)  I 

LUIUluXi'l.ljC 

UNEQUALLED  for  CEMENTING 

kIaur,  cliini*,  paper,  leather,  Ac.  Aiwa:  A 
rt'ft'ly  for  not*,  profumnrrd  atrongext  glm  knmt-' 

f K  MAOr  RY  THFTawa  RDED  two 
yijrwuc  m  hiljcold  medals. 

nliSSIdOGniGntCO.  |.S.mpUi2tH;nUnipl  ^^2 


CURES  WHERE  All  EISE  FAIIS. 

Beat  Cough  Syrup.  Tnst.'egood.  Use 
In  time.  Mold  hy  driicgists. 


CONSUMPTION 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

and  V'ftiitifles  tha  lioir. 
I'roitioteffa  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  fo  Reslore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

<  'll!  scalp dl8eaH<‘H and  hair  failintr 


FLORESTON  COLOGNE. 

Moat  Fragrant  and  Lasting  ot  Perfumes.  ij5c.  Druggists, 


HEALTH 
WAISTS. 

Best  in  the  World.  Soft.  Pliable  aud  Comfortable. 


FI  DRIRA  on  the  high  |dne  rldg.>,  a  dls- 

LUniUHi  trlct  unexcelled  for  fruit  and  veg.dables, 
with  delightful  clln  ate,  Is  a  fast-mall  station  on  the 
North  and  Sontli  Kailway  Trunk  Line,  sO  miles 
sr.uth  of  Jacksonville,  and  has  a  complete  aysteiii  of 
water  works  and  sewerage.  An  excellent  hotel  Is 
now  of'cn.  I/.ts  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms.  Addres.s 
MEY’ILLE  t't».,  8eville,  Fla. 

M.ASON  YOUNG,  President.  35  Wall  street.  New  York. 

R.  H.  M.ASON,  Secretary  aud  Treasurer,  Seville,  Fla. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
DR.  T.  FELZZ  QOURAUD’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckle.s,  Moth-Patches, 
Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  every  blemish  on 
,  beauty,  and  defies  deteo- 
|tlon.  It  has  8U>o<l  tb. 
t»^8t  of  thirty  years,  and 
I.S  so  harmic.ss  we  taste 
It  to  be  sure  the  prepa¬ 
ration  Is  properly  made. 
Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Dr.L.A.Sayra 
said  to  a  lady  of  tho  Aauf- 
ion  (a  patient) :  “As  you 
fadi'ct  iri/l  tue  th^,  /  rte- 
Ommend’Oourawl’M  Cream' 
^  at  the  leaet  harmful  of  all 

the  ikin  preparationt.” 

Ons  bottle  will  last  six  months,  using  It  every  day.  Also 
Poudre  Subtile  removes  suiK-rfluous  hair  without  Injury 
to  the  skin  FERD.  T.  HOPKINS.  Manager,  48  Bond  St. 
running  through  to  Main  Office,  37  Great  Jones  St..  N  Y.  ’ 
For  sale  by  all  DrugglsUand  FancyGfjOds  Dealers  through, 
outthe  U.S., Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  New  York 
City  at  B.  H.  Macy’s,  Stern’s,  Ehrich’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  ka'Beware  of  base  Imitations;  $1,000 
Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selllug  the  same. 


-  $2,546,674  M 

BSNJAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 
ChIblII  a!  snrw.  }  Ass’t  Secretaries. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Cd. 

Officfji,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  j  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  StS 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  (of  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $32,950) . . .  ?* 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  'I’axes,  «S»c.  3«»,000  OJ 

“  for  losses  and  other  claims.  451,3’43  w 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  ©• 

Net  Surplus .  1,374,850  *• 

Total  Assets . $5,!439,981  M 

(The  two  Safety  Fumls  now  amount  to  $1,!*00,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  ad  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  . . 


LAWRENCE  TURNCRB, 
ALFRED  R.AY, 

JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORU, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WII.  H.  HURLdUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 
WILLIAM  A.SL.ATER 
JOHN  U.  REED. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  iMcal  Department. 

B.  C.  'TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DU'TCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department, 


GEORGE  Br,lSS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  V.AIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
JOHN  CLAFLIN, 

S.  B.  CHI  TTENDEN, 
WILLIAM  O.  IXIW, 
HELNKY  F.  SPAULDING 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLlF^l, 

JAMES  FRASER, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 


254  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


May  lst,  1887. 


Balance  May  let,  1«86 . $5,779,938  4$ 

Received  for  Premiums  and  Interest  In  the  year.  982,368  83 

$6,762,307  2$ 

Disnuur.r.MENTS. 

Total  Paid  Polloy-holdors  during 

the  year . $C(K'.,5C2  33 

Miscellaneous  Expenses .  '204,016  05 

$810,578  St 
$.5,951,728  8$ 

Total  Liabilities,  Including  Capital  Stock  and 
Re-lnsuraiico  Reserve  by  Lt'gal  Standard  of 
the  State  of  New  York . $4,476,161  08 

Surplus . $1,476,667  88 

OFFICERS. 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  President. 

CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND,  Vlee-Presldent. 

I.  11.  FROTIIINOHAM,  Treasurer. 
JOS.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  CounseL 

DIRECTORS. 


A.  A.  LOW, 

ISAAC  H.  PROTHINGHAM, 
J.  S.  T.  STRANAHAN, 
HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT, 
GEOROE  C.  RIPLEY, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN, 

HON.  H.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN  T.  MARTIN, 

JAMES  HOW, 


GEO.  A.  JARVIS, 

S.  E.  HOWARD, 

CHARLES  A.  TOWNSEND, 
JOSEPH  W.  OREENE, 
JOHN  W.  FROTIIINOHAM, 
E.  LEWIS,  JR., 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW, 

TllOS.  H.  MF-SSEN6ER, 
JOS.  P.  HOLBROOK, 


J.  WARREN  GREENE. 

THE  HOME  Issues  all  forms  of  Life  Insurance  PollclML 
No  restrictions  as  to  residence  or  travel. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Wo,  119  lit'oadway. 

SIXTY-EIGHTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1887. 

■  $3,006,000  06 
3,108,590  00 


CASH  CAPITAL,  .  .  .  . 

Reserve  Preinliini  Fund,  • 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Aecrnliig  Taxes,  .  .  . 

Not  Surplus,  .  .  .  . 

CASH  ASSETS,  - 


304,419  04 
1,442,494  58 


$7,855,509  62 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS, 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Bf>nds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  ICeal  Estate . 

United  States  Htocks  (market  value). 
Blink  and  Railroad  Stocks^  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  anil  City  Bonds  (market  value). 
Loans  on  Storks,  payable  on  demand. 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1SS7 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  . 

Real  Estate . . 


$91,6$9  M 

014,4.50  00 
9,507,000  00 

1.811,050  00 
990,000  OO 
848,400,  OO 
33,587  39 

981,055  80 
1.380,781  98 


Total. 


. $7,8.5.5,.509  08 


T.  B.  GREENE,  )  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  DreiidenL 

W.  L.  BIGELOW,)  Aie’t  Sec's.  D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice- /‘rrsutmU 
E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  )  J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

y.  I’rrs't  A  See'y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187*. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  nhnolutely  ■ 

Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  s$ 

Oil  has  been  removed.  It  baa  Mess 

times  the  strength  ot  Cocoa  mlxsd 

with  Starch,  Arrowroot  orSngM. 

and  la  therefore  far  more  econoiBl- 

cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  « 

cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourlakiiaot 

strengthening,  easily  digested,  sad 

admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  M 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Broeers  every wheto. 

W.  6HEB I  CO.,  florcUer,  la& 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROT,  N.  RKi.TjR, 

PorCburcke*  SchoolB,  etc.  ai6o  ChlHHi 
andPeftlB.  PormorptbmDbalfuceoiWf 
noted  for  Bupeiiorlty  over  all  otberih 

MeShane  Btll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Belle, 

CmMas  AMD  I’balb  for  CHUKCUB9,  JMi. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalorne.  A^riM 
fl.  MeSHANK  i  COo^ 

this  PaPtr.  BaltlMoros  HA 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRT.' 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  aind  Tin  for  CbureiM% 
.Schools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FOUff 
WAHRANTF.Ii.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANOUZEN  A  TIFT,  CiMiaMli.0k 


CLINTON  H,  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Tror,  X.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME.  AMD  SCHOOL  BELLI 
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BEV.  0.  &  CORBri!<,  M.D. 

At  midday  of  Oct.  19th,  1887,  aged  nearly  eighty- 
six  years,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Gabriel  Smith  CJorwln 
quietly  passed  from  his  cherished  sea-side  home 
at  Gape  May  Point,  N.  J.,  to  a  desired  better  coun¬ 
try,  that  is,  an  heavenly. 

Bom  Feb.  27th,  1802,  near  Middletown,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  he  pursued  classical  studies  at 
Montgomery  Academy,  and  medical  studies  at 
Oastleton,  Vt.,  and  at  the  Collie  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  city.  While  yet  young, 
he  commenced  practice  at  B^oomingburgh,  some 
five  miles  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  with  marked  professional  and  pecuniary 
success  for  fifteen  years,  when  his  heart  being 
turned  at  once  to  Christ  and  to  the  Christian  cure 
of  souls,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology 
under  pastoral  guidance,  and  after  three  years,  in 
September,  1841,  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson  license  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  next  December  he  entered  upon  his  first 
pastorate  in  Elba,  N.  Y.,  Presbytery  of  Genesee, 
which  he  held  continuously  for  twenty-five  years — 
the  church  doubling  in  membership,  and  more 
than  tripling  its  public  beneficence.  After  six 
months  of  needed  rest.  Dr.  Corwin  accepted  the 
unanimous  call  of  East  Pembroke  congregation,  in 
the  same  Presbytery.  His  service  of  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  years  there  was  eminently  Jsuccessful.  Re¬ 
tiring  from  the  pastorate  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
and  to  the  sea  coast  for  health  and  other  Interests,  he 
retained  a  lively,  practical  concern  for  the  things 
of  the  kingdom  all  the  remaining  ten  years, 
preaching  as  opportunity  offered  and  strength  al¬ 
lowed,  and  doing  with  waning  might  whatsoever 
his  sinking  hand  found  to  do,  notably,  now  as  al¬ 
ways,  works  of  various,  discriminative  benevo¬ 
lence,  with  exceeding  care  at  the  very  last,  getting 
in  his  $100  to  the  centenary  relief  fund. 

Long  ago  Elba  was  the  fitly-chosen  burial-place 
for  its  long-time  pastor.  The  remains,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Corwin,  with  the  sundvlng  son  (of 
Philadelphia),  arrived  late  on  Saturday  night, 
Oct.  22d.  Sunday  afternoon  occurred  the  funeral 
services,  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Doctor’s 
wish  by  a  son  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Manley  of  Oakfield,  who  called  to  his  assistance 
the  five  other  ministers  present.  The  church  was 
filled  with  the  serious,  sympathizing  people  of 
Elba  and  neighboring  towns.  In  addition  to  im¬ 
pressive,  full,  devotional  exercises,  including  a 
selection  by  the  choir,  “  He’s  gone  to  the  silent 
land,”  and  singing  “  Rock  of  ages  ”  by  the  congre¬ 
gation,  remarks  were  made  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Manley  said  —  We  commemorate  a  dear, 
common,  venerable  friend.  There  is  a  memory  of 
the  head  and  a  memory  of  the  heart.  Ours  is 
chiefly  the  latter.  Dr.  Corwin  was  my  friendly 
benefactor.  Primarily  I  think  of  him  as  a  friend 
of  God.  With  him  the  grace  of  God  seemed  prima¬ 
ry.  To  him,  most  of  men  I  ever  knew, 

Grace  first  contrived  the  way 
To  save  rebellious  man. 

And  all  the  steps  that  Qr&ce  display, 

Which  drew  the  wondrous  plan. 

His  sermons,  conversation  and  correspondence 
were  full  of  “  grace.”  In  the  last  of  his  many  let¬ 
ters  to  me  is  this  suggestive  sentence :  “  The  grace 
of  God  used,  and  the  grace  of  God  abused,  will 
account  for  nearly  all  the  good  and  evil.”  Our 
friend  magnified  “  grace.”  But  to  me  this  hour’s 
word  is  ”  glory.”  For  is  it  not  written  “  He  will  give 
grace  and  glory."  Four-score  years  and  five  this 
man  has  been  the  recipient  of  Divine  grace.  Not 
a  little  of  it  he  abused.  Much  of  it  he,  by  grace, 
used.  Now  grace  passes  into  its  own  glory.  I 
mourn  not,  but  rejoice.  “Them  He  also  glorifi¬ 
ed,”  is  the  fifth  link  of  Paul’s  five-link  “  chain  of 
salvation.”  As  to  one  more  trusting  sinner,  that 
link  is  now  felt  to  be  sound;  the  chain,  safe.  Were 
It  deemed  suitable  to  put  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  early  pastor  on  the  wall  of  this 
sanctuary,  a  fit  one  would  be  that  of  Frederick  H. 
Rlndge,  the  young  Christian  millionaire,  on  a  tab¬ 
let  in  the  wall  of  his  library  building,  recently 
given  to  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

“  It  is  noble  to  be  pure ;  it  is  right  to  be  honest ; 
It  is  necessary  to  be  temperate ;  it  is  wise  to  be  in¬ 
dustrious  ;  but  to  know  God  is  best  of  all.” 

So  emphatically  held  the  dear  departed.  To 
him,  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  purity,  honesty, 
temperance,  and  industry — with  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  —  were  priceless  excellences.  But 
these  were  not  above,  or  aside  from,  his  religion. 
His  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  embraced  all,  vi¬ 
talized  all,  was  thus  best  of  all.  It  embraced  far 
more,  taking  hold  on  God  as  the  soul’s  eternal  por¬ 
tion  and  heaven  as  its  eternal  home.  This  last  is 
enforced  by  this  occasion.  An  unbeliever  may 
Baj “Dttni  s})iro  spero — while  I  live  I  hope”;  this 
believer  said  “  Hum  e.c-s])iro  sjwro — when  I  die  I 
hope.”  When  flesh  and  heart  failed,  his  known 
Redeemer  was  nigh.  Often  in  the  last  year  he  had 
wondered  why  the  frail  life  was  so  lengthened. 
But  at  a  crisis  near  the  close  he  was  overheard 
saying  “  Bless  God,  bless  God,  bless  God !  my 
prayer  is  heard.  This  is  what  I  have  lived  so  long 
for.”  Was  it  not  grace  crowning  all  with  its  own 
glory  ? 

Eev.  E.  A.  Wheat  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
Church,  long  in  the  ministry  side  by  side  with  Dr. 
Corwin,  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  his  memory :  Our 
brother  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities.  As  a  preach¬ 
er,  fearless  and  persistent  for  the  truth ;  as  a  pas¬ 
tor,  warm-hearted,  genial,  diligent,  impartial, 
faithful — often  doublj’  helpful  as  beloved  physi¬ 
cian  and  pastor  in  one ;  as  a  man  of  affairs,  ready 
and  skillful  to  lend  a  hand,  especially  to  beginners ; 
as  a  neighbor,  kind  and  courteous ;  as  a  citizen, 
public-spirited  and  generous;  but  few  men  have 
exerted  the  wide  beneficent  influence  in  the  town 
of  Elba  that  has  Dr.  Corwin. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  of  Romulus,  a  child  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Genesee,  and  many  of  whose  ances¬ 
tors,  including  his  father  and  grandfather,  were 
baptized  and  received  into  the  church  by  Dr.  Cor¬ 
win,  and  who  in  childhood  was  himself  baptized 
by  Dr.  Corwin,  spoke  of  the  wide-spread  influence 
of  him  whose  name,  now  starretl  bj"  death,  has 
long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Presbyterial  roll : 
Would  you  see  his  work,  look  around  you.  Manj’ 
of  you  received  baptism  at  his  hand ;  many  he 
joined  in  marriage ;  to  nearly  all  he  ministered  in 
sorrow.  You  need  no  material  tablet  for  his 
name  and  good  deeds.  They  are  imperishably  en¬ 
graved  on  all  our  hearts.  Note  the  work  of  the 
young  men  he  placed  in  the  ministry,  the  influence 
of  the  pure  literature  he  circulated,  the  seamen’s 
libraries  he  placetl  on  great  ships — thus  literally 
casting  his  bread  upon  the  waters;  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  aged  and  infirm  ministers ;  the  thousands 
of  dollars  he  gave  to  the  world-wide  missionary 
work — thus  comprehending  a  tithe  only  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  Christian  service. 

When  we,  his  younger  brethren,  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  in  the  ministry,  realize  that  he  is  gone,  we 
can  but  cry  with  Elisha  to  ascending  Elijah  “My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof !  ” 

Rev.  T.  L.  Waldo  and  Elder  H.  P.  Ellinwood  of 
East  Pembroke,  spoke  chosen  words  confirmatory 
of  what  had  been  said,  as  seen  in  his  works  tliat 
do  follow  him,  resting  from  his  labors,  in  that  now 
prosperous  parish,  and  expressive  of  the  grateful 
regard  for  his  memorj’  in  all  that  community. 

Pastor  E.  W.  Comings,  who  had  preached  in  the 
morning  from  the  text  “  Your  fathers,  where  are 
they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  ’  ’ 
with  Elder  William  Bradley,  added  memorial  words 
tor  Elba. 

Many  then  took  the  last  look  u|>on  the  wasted 
face  of  the  aged  pilgrim,  and  six  strong  men  bore 
the  bedy  of  their  fathers’  friend  and  their  own 
friend  and  their  children’s  friend,  to  rest  by  that 
of  Adaline  Houston,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  his 
faithful  help-meet  until  her  death  in  1861,  with 
those  of  two  little  children  of  the  second  marriage. 
“  Servant  of  God,  well  done.”  “  Help.  Lord,  for 
the  godly  man  ceaseth.”  E.  N.  M. 


ALBANY  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Before  these  lines  are  read  in  print,  the  election, 
whose  outcome  is  now  giving  so  much  anxious 
thought  to  those  who  wish  to  protect  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  will  have  passed.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  put  on  record  a  fact  which  came  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  to-day,  that  many  of  the  Germans  of  Albany 
who  attended  the  “personal  liberty ”  convention, 
were  not  willing  to  go  to  extremes.  They  would 
like  to  drink  beer  on  Sundays  in  saloons  or  gar¬ 
dens,  but  they  did  not  care  to  interrogate  legisla¬ 
tive  candidates  and  vote  on  a  distinctively  liquor 
line,  if  that  involved  the  forming  of  a  new  party. 
They  are  Republicans,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
leave  their  party.  Just  how  they  propose  to  reach 
their  end,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  impression  has 
gone  abroad  that  these  liberty-seeking  Germans 
were  a  unit  in  their  “plan  of  campaign” — which 
it  seems  they  are  not. 

All  Summer  long  Albany  has  been  the  Mecca  of 
hosts  of  pilgrims  from  ail  parts  of  the  country, 
and  during  these  pleasant  Autumn  days  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  families  for  a  hundred  miles  around, 
are  pouring  in  by  train-loads  and  steamer-loads. 
Fall  work  is  well  along,  and  they  can  afford  a  holi¬ 
day  and  a  look  at  the  great  capital  in  which  so 
many  of  them  have  an  investment.  On  some  after¬ 
noons  the  State  street  sidewalks  are  black  with 
moving  multitudes,  from  the  hill-top  to  Broadway. 
But  Albany  ought  to  greet  her  many  guests  with  a 
cleaner  face.  I  regret  to  say  that  she  is  very,  very 
dirty.  Some  seventeenth  century  methods  seem 
still  in  vogue  here.  Each  man  is  expected  to  clean 
the  street  in  front  of  his  own  property,  and  instead 
of  gangs  of  men  with  brooms  and  hoes,  as  in  New 
York,  we  see  an  irregular  scraping  and  sweeping 
going  on  at  Irregular  times,  sometimes  conducted 
by  a  detachment  of  boys,  while  occasionally  the 
city  carts  come  around  and  carry  off  the  collec¬ 
tions.  Few  people  clean  their  walks  with  hose,  as 
compared  with  some  villages,  and  the  dirt  remains 
to  be  ground  into  dust  in  dry  weather  and  chang¬ 
ed  to  a  slippery  coating  in  gentle  rains.  Only  af¬ 
ter  a  drenching  storm  are  the  streets  really  clean, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 

Another  odd  feature  of  Albany  street  life  is  the 
distribution  of  ice.  In  New  York  I  believe  the  ice¬ 
men  carry  the  pieces  into  the  house,  or  at  least  to 
the  kitchen  door.  Here  they  stand  up  in  their 
wagons  and  sling  it  across  the  sidewalks,  and  the 
pedestrian  must  look  out  for  his  own  legs.  If  on 
a  sloping  street — and  most  of  them  are — the  wag¬ 
on  halts  at  the  upper  crosswalk,  and  the  ice  blocks, 
with  a  dexterity  acquired  only  by  long  practice, 
are  sent  whizzing  to  half  a  dozen  houses  at  a  time. 

I  have  seen  this  distribution  going  on  Sunday 
morning  while  people  were  on  their  way  to  church. 

“  Ice  blocks  to  right  of  them,  ice  blocks  to  left  of 
them,  volleyed  and  thundered.”  Frequently  a  block 
comes  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk, 
and  it  stays  there.  Your  Albanian  walks  careful¬ 
ly  around  it,  instead  of  kicking  it  into  the  street 
as  a  New  Yorker  is  tempted  to  do.  Of  course 
much  breakage  occurs,  and  every  piece  is  chipped 
more  or  less;  but  whether  this  wastage  is  borne 
by  the  consumer  or  allowed  for  by  the  companies, 

I  do  not  know. 

Another  sidewalk  feature  that  impresses  the  vis¬ 
itor— sometimes  painfully— is  the  irregularity  of 
the  flag  and  curb-stones.  Even  on  State  street 
these  are  either  depressed  or  elevated  from  two 
to  four  Inches,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
goes  mooning  along  unmindful  of  his  ways.  Some¬ 
times  the  gutters  are  constructed  of  three  stones, 
independently  of  the  curb,  and  excessively  awk¬ 
ward  to  step  over.  It  is  really  unsafe  to  go  about 
at  night,  unless  one  knows  the  lay  of  the  stone. 
And  yet  there  are  some  very  excellent  sidewalks 
to  bo  found. 

If  happily  past  the  various  obstacles  of  the 
streets  the  pilgrim  arrives  at  the  Capitol,  he  is 
gratified  to  find  that  while  the  great  pile  remains 
uncompleted  and  the  park  a  waste,  a  new  wooden 
fence  has  been  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cap¬ 
itol  during  the  past  Summer,  and  neatly  painted. 
This  is  of  course  for  temporary  protection,  but  is 
the  second  or  third  one  of  the  kind,  its  predecess¬ 
or  having  rotted  out  while  politicians  <[uarreled 
over  appropriations.  The  rural  tax-payer  heaves 
a  sigh  at  this,  and  other  evidences  of  spigoU 
saving  and  bunghole  wasting  as  he  climbs  some 
wooden  steps,  also  renewed,  and  goes  in  to  see 
what  else  has  been  done  with  the  State’s  millions. 

W.  H.  C. 

Nov.  4. 

Personal  and  Kews  Items.  I 

Rev.  J.  L.  Corning  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  who  I 
has  belonged  to  the  extreme  liberal  wing  of 
Orthodoxy,  has  now,  like  others  of  that  class 
before  him,  been  welcomed  into  the  Unitarian 
body. 

Chief-Justice  Waite  is  the  only  one  of  the  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  who  has 
not  availed  himself  of  the  act  of  Congress  giving 
him  a  private  secretary  at  $1800  a  year.  “  I  don’t 
want  one,” says  the  Chief-Justice;  “he’d  only  be 
in  the  way.” 

On  the  absorption  of  competing  lines  bj*  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  the  rates  be¬ 
tween  Chicage  and  St.  Louis  were  increased  400 
per  cent.  Nov.  2  the  company  tiled  a  certificate 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  increasing  its  capital 
to  $85,000,000.  The  company  paid  $6250  into  the 
State  Treasury  under  the  Vedder  law. 

The  Lehigh  and  Wilke3i)arre  Coal  Company 
last  week  struck  the  great  Baltimore  vein  of  coal 
in  South  Wilkesbarre,  nearly  1 100  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  vein  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
feet  thick.  This  find,  for  which  the  Company  lias 
spent  four  years  of  labor,  and  nearly  $100,000,  will 
net  them  fully  $3,000,000. 

A  terrific  explosion  of  gasoline  occurred  early  in 
the  morning  of  Nov.  1,  in  the  grocery  store  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Newman  in  St.  Louis  The  grocery  and  two 
adjoining  two-storj- brick  buildings  were  nearly  if 
not  <iulte  demolished.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  and 
four  of  their  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deveere  and 
Mrs.  Beasley  were  killed.  Several  others  were 
wounded. 

The  trouble  with  the  Crow  Indians  in  Montana 
culminated  on  Saturday  in  an  attack  on  the  hostile 
stronghold  by  United  States  Cavalry,  in  which  one 
corporal  was  killed  and  two  privates  wounded. 
On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Chief  Sword  Bearer 
and  four  others  were  killed.  It  is  thought  that 
this  action  will  end  the  rebellion. 

The  cells  of  the  seven  condemned  .\narchists  in 
the  county  jail  in  Chicago  were  searched  last  Sun¬ 
day,  and  six  loaded  dynamite  bombs  were  found 
hidden  away  in  a  wooden  box  which  was  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  pile  of  newspapers  in  a  corner  of 
Lingg’s  cell.  Extraonlinary  precautions  will  be 
taken  henceforth  till  the  men  are  beyond  doing 
harm. 

The  propeller  Vernon  went  down  off  Sheboygan, 
Lake  Michigan,  Oct.  29th.  Out  of  forty  or  fifty 
persons  on  board,  Charles  Stone,  one  of  the  crew, 
is  the  only  known  survivor.  He  had  been  on  a 
raft  sixty  hours,  exposed  to  a  l)ltter  piercing  wind, 
and  when  pickeil  up  by  the  schooner  Pomeroy, 
was  almost  speechless  and  helpless.  Six  com¬ 
panions  had  been  washed  off  the  raft  one  after 
another,  as  they  became  too  numb  to  hold  on  any 
longer. 

The  first  statue  of  Longfellow  to  be  erected  will 
be  set  up  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  poet's  birth  place, 
and  will  be  the  work  of  Franklin  Simmons,  a 
Maine  sculptor.  The  clay  model  has  just  been 
finished  in  Rome,  and  represents  the  poet  in  a  sit- 
j  ting  attitude,  the  right  arm  resting  in  an  easy 
position  on  the  back  of  a  richly  carved  and  orna- 
,  mented  chair,  while  the  other  is  thrown  carelessly 
forward  on  his  lap,  and  loosely  holds  a  mass  of 
manuscript. 


A  loan  exhibition  of  historical  portraits  will  be 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
from  about  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  15.  It  is  intended  to 
make  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the 
works  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  private  galleries  of 
Philadelphia  contain  a  large  number  of  portraits 
by  early  American  painters. 

InstltHtlong. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Oct.  26,  a  new  Professorship  of  Horticulture 
was  created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  $15,000  from  the  annual  appropriation  which 
Congress  has  given  to  State  colleges  founded  un¬ 
der  the  provision  of  the  Land  Grant  Act,  will  be 
expended  in  making  improvements  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  128  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  are 
all  filled,  for  the  first  time. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  Columbia 
College  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  New 
York,  on  Dec.  16. 

Founders’  Day  at  Lafayette  College  was  cele¬ 
brated  Oct.  26.  The  trustees  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Rev.  Cornellns  Earl 
of  Catasauqua.  They  also  elected  Harold  Pierce 
of  Allegheny,  a  trustee. 

Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

There  are  181  medical  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  15,000 
students. 

The  University  of  Vermont  has  thirtj’-slx  pro¬ 
fessors,  347  students,  and  a  library  of  about  30,- 
000  volumes. 

The  Freshmen  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  number  250. 

Twenty-six  of  last  year’s  class  at  Yale  have  re¬ 
turned  to  take  post-graduate  courses. 

Oberlin  was  the  first  college  to  admit  women  on 
equal  terms  with  men ;  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  graduated  a  larger  number  of  women  than 
any  other  coeducational  Institution. 

A  “Sketch  of  Yale  University ”  has  just  been 
published  by  Prof.  Dexter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  progress  in  all  departments,  from  1701  up  to 
the  last  Commencement. 

The  Rev.  Hiram  Gee  of  Ithaca  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Chancellor  Sims  of  Syracuse  University, 
securities  to  the  value  of  over  $30,000  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  lectureship  of  social  ethics,  to  be  put 
in  operation  in  1889-’90. 

Fifty-two  of  the  students  in  the  theological  de¬ 
partment  at  Oberlin  are  in  the  regular  classical 
department,  sixteen  in  the  English  department, 
eight  in  the  Slavic  department,  and  four  are  spe¬ 
cial  students.  The  sixteen  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  selected  from  nearly  a  hundred 
candidates  who  applied,  so  that  they  are  a  choice 
lot  of  men.  One  good  effect  of  the  English  course 
is  to  relieve  the  regular  classes  in  the  classical 
course  of  some  whom  it  was  not  best  to  discourage 
from  study,  yet  who  were  poorly  prepared  to  go 
on  with  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  result  is  that 
the  fifty-two  in  the  regular  department  have  bet¬ 
ter  advantages  and  do  more  work  than  formerly. 
Prof.  Bosworth  is  arousing  much  enthusiasm  in 
his  classes  in  the  English  Bible.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  the  whole  institution  who  are 
on  the  ground  is  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  eo 
that  the  chapel  is  insufficient  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  popularity  of  the  classical  college  and 
preparatory  course  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
preparatory  department  five  classes  were  organized 
beginning  Greek.  The  new  philosophical  course 
is  also  proving  very  popular.  This  course  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  former  literary  or  “Ladies” 
course  and  is  parallel  with  the  classical  course 
with  the  substitution  of  additional  French  and 
German  for  the  Greek  and  some  of  the  Latin. 
The  most  of  the  electives  are  common  to  these 
courses,  but  the  philosophical  course  is  one  year 
shorter  and  its  graduates  receive  the  dt'gree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  instead  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

The  will  of  Frederick  H.  Cossltt,  besides  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  relatives  and  friends,  bequeaths 
to  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  North  Granby, 
Conn.,  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
maintaining  a  free  library ;  to  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  New  York,  the  Home  for  Incurables, 
Fordham,  the  House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives, 
Tremont,  the  Women’s  Hospital  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  Fourth  avenue.  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  streets,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Association,  eacli  $5000;  to  the 
Presbyteri.an  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Sheltering  Arms,  the  Colored  Home,  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum,  the  Children’s  Fold,  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum,  the  National  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  and  Publication  House,  the  Christian 
Home  for  Intemperate  Women,  the  New  York 
Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  the  Church  Mission 
to  Deaf  Mutes,  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Rup¬ 
tured  and  the  Crippled,  he  leaves  $2530  each. 

Mrs.  J.  Dorman  Steele  has  endowed  a  chair  of 
theistic  science  in  Syracuse  University. 

A  chair  of  sanitary  engineering,  believed  to  bo 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  has  been  established  in 
the  Imperial  University  of  Japan. 

The  first  known  circulating  library  is  said  to  be 
that  of  St.  Pamphllus  of  Ctesarea,  who  in  309  A. 
D.  collected  30,000  volumes  to  lend  out. 

The  Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  now  in  pre¬ 
paration,  shows  that  252  of  this  year’s  students 
come  from  Connecticut,  221  from  New  York,  67 
from  Illinois,  61  from  Pennsylvania,  59  from  Ohio, 
42  from  Massachusetts,  36  from  New  Jersey,  and 
11  from  California.  From  the  Southern  States 
there  are  11  Kentuckians,  4  Tennesseeans,  3  Georg¬ 
ians,  3  Marylanders,  3  Louisianians,  and  one  each 
from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
the  first  of  the  buildings  of  Clark  University  at 
Worcester,  Ma.ss.,  took  place  Oct.  22,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  a8semblage,among  whom  wore  many 
prominent  citizens.  The  Hon.  Charles  Devens,  who 
presided,  spoke  briefly,  saying  that  this  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  calls  for  much  more  than 
mere  verbal  acknowledgment.  “It  is  for  us,  and 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  make  it  a  re¬ 
nowned  Institution  of  learning.”  An  address  by  Mr. 
Clark  was  read,  and  was  responded  to  by  one  of  the 
trustees.  The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  followed, 
and  was  performed  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Clark. 
Senator  Hoar  then  spoke  at  length.  The  exercises 
closed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  D.  O.  Means  of  the 
Peidmont  Congregational  Church. 

The  will  of  Ex-Gov.  Holley  of  Connecticut  gives 
a  $2IX)0  scholarship  to  Yale  College.  This  is  the 
only  public  bequest  from  a  largti  estate. 

Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  the  astronomer  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  received  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  its  legation  at  Washington,  the 
cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  his  achievements  in  astronomical  sci¬ 
ence.  Accompanying  the  decoration  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  handsomely  engraved  on 
parchment : 

Paris,  Aug.  3, 18S7. 

Sir  :  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  make  known 
to  you  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  wishing 
to  give  to  you  a  special  testimony  of  Ids  high  re¬ 
gard,  has  just  conferred  upon  you  at  my  sugges¬ 
tion,  by  a  decree  bearing  date  of  the  first  of  this 
month,  the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  National  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I  congratulate  my¬ 
self  on  having  been  able  to  add  to  the  titles  which 
you  have  acquired  this  mark  of  distinction,  and  I 
take  it  upon  myself  to  transmit  to  you  the  brevet 
and  the  insignia  of  the  order.  Receive,  sir,  the  as¬ 
surance  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

'I'he  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Flocrens. 

M.  Peters,  Astronomer. 

An  Annapolis  naval  cadet  has  been  sentenced  by 
court  martial  to  ten  days’  imprisonment,  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  pills. 

I  Nearly  a  million  dollais  is  invested  in  college 
I  gymnasiums,  in  the  United  States. 


The  graduating  class  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  numbers 
five  thousand  persons,  of  whom  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  took  diplomas  at  Chautauqua,  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty  at  South  Framingham, 
Mass.  Large  numbers  have  joined  the  new  class. 

There  are  about  18,000  female  students  in  the 
different  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Edward  Olson,  the  new  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dakota,  is  the  first  college  president  in  this 
country  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

Mr.  James  B.  Colgate  of  this  city  has  subscribed 
$25,000  to  the  additional  endowment  fund  of  the 
Colby  Academy  at  New  London,  N.  H.,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  an  equal  amount  be  otherwise  raised. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Delacrolex,  legatee  of  Prof.  W’illiam 
Darling,  has  given  to  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  valu¬ 
able  anatomical  collection  owned  by  him,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  shall  be  known  as  “  The  Taylor  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Anatomy.” 

The  most  popular  Senior  electives  at  Yale  are 
said  to  be  Political  Economy  and  Socialism. 

A  course  in  the  Semitic  languages  just  opened 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  among  its 
Instructors  Prof.  Lyon  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Harper 
of  Yale,  Prof.  Francis  Brown  of  New  York,  and 
Prof.  Haupt  of  Baltimore,  with  Profs.  Jastrow, 
Peters,  and  Heilprecht, 

The  commission  of  Presbytery  of  Lamed,  Kan¬ 
sas,  constituted  last  Spring,  to  accept  of  an  offer 
at  Dodge  City,  of  land  and  money,  have  reported 
the  acceptance  of  a  forty-acre  tract  of  land  for 
college  site,  $36,000  for  building  purposes,  and 
$20,000  toward  an  endowment.  They  also  report¬ 
ed  the  college  building  and  dormitory  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  preparatory  college  work  successfully 
in  operation  in  rented  rooms,  with  expenses  almost 
wholly  guaranteed,  Rev.  B.  F.  Powelson  having 
been  elected  as  principal.  The  action  of  the  com¬ 
mission  was  heartily  approved,  and  Presbytery 
took  steps  to  carry  forward  this  enterprise. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  and  the  Missionary 
Society  have  contracted  to  buy  the  property  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Twentieth 
street.  If  the  titles  to  the  property  shall  be  found 
satisfactory  within  the  present  month,  the  transfer 
will  be  made  on  December  1,  by  the  payment  to 
the  present  owners  of  $439,000.  This  price  will  be 
paid  for  a  frontage  of  104  feet  on  Fifth  avenue  and 
170  feet  on  Twentieth  street,  or  about  seven  lots. 
The  construction  of  a  new  building  will  begin  early 
in  the  Spring  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  within  two  years  from  this 
time. 

The  rapid  increase  in  mental  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  dangers  that  threaten  society. 
There  are  now  4682  patients  in  the  lunatic  asylums 
belonging  to  this  city,  and  no  doubt  a  large  part 
of  this  miserable  crowd  are  the  victims  of  their 
own  sins.  The  pauper  asylums  are  all  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  The  Blackwell’s  island  asylum,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  women,  contains  1597  patients,  which  is 
one-fifth  more  than  it  was  built  for,  and  hence  it 
is  shockingly  packed.  There  are  only  33  attend¬ 
ants,  which  is  less  by  one-third  than  is  required. 
The  medical  staff  is  also  cut  down,  these  deficien¬ 
cies  being  the  result  of  lack  of  funds.  The  male 
asylum,  which  is  on  Ward’s  island,  is  also  over¬ 
crowded,  and  the  recent  investigation  revealed  a 
revolting  condition. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  receipts  for  October  were 
$80,185.96,  the  highest  figure  yet  attained. 

The  Beecher  art  and  literary  collection  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries  is  extensive,  and  contains 
many  rare  works.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
to  be  scattered  at  auction  instead  of  being  pre¬ 
served  by  Brooklyn  as  a  memorial. 

William  Stone  of  Brooklyn  went  to  the  whiskey 
shop  of  James  Reardon  one  day  last  week  and 
made  his  way  to  the  cellar.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  he  was  found  there  unconscious  from 
the  whiskey  to  which  he  had  helped  himself,  and 
he  died  from  alcoholism  while  on  the  way  to  a 
hospital  in  an  ambulance. 

The  earnings  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  tlie  month 
of  October  were  $17,836.41  and  the  expenditures 
$14,252.01,  a  profit  for  the  month  of  $3,584.40. 

The  Anarrhixt’g  Last  Appeal  Denied. 

The  decision  of  the  Uidted  States  Supreme  Court 
upon  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  error  in  the  case  of 
the  Chicago  Anarchists  was  announced  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Nov.  2,  by  Chief-Justice  Waite  in  a  long 
and  carefully  prepared  opinion,  which  occupied 
thirty-five  minutes  in  the  reading.  The  Court 
holds  in  brief,  first,  that  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  are  limitations  upon  Federal 
and  not  upon  State  action  ;  second,  that  the  jury 
law  of  Illinois  is  upon  its  face  valid  and  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  that  it  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
the  statute  of  Utah,  which  was  sustained  in  this 
Court  in  the  case  of  Hopt  v.  the  Territory  of  Utah  ; 
third,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  record  that 
upon  the  evidence  the  trial  court  should  have 
declared  the  juror  Sanford  incompetent;  fourth, 
that  the  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  Joliann 
Most  letter  and  cross-examination  of  Spies,  which 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  maintained  virtually 
compelled  them  to  testify  against  themselves, 
were  not  objected  to  in  the  trial  court,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  foundation  was  laid  for  the  exercist? 
of  this  court’s  jurisdiction;  and  fifth,  that  the 
questions  raised  by  Gen.  Butler  in  the  eases  of 
Spies  and  Fielden  upon  the  basis  of  their  foreign 
nationality  were  neither  raised  nor  decided  in  the 
State  Courts,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
here.  The  writ  of  error  prayed  for  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  denied. 

A  Circus  Performance  not  Advertised. 

Six  cars  owned  by  Robinson’s  circus,  and  con¬ 
taining  wild  animals,  were  derailed  and  then  run 
into  by  a  freight  train  at  the  Union  Station,  St. 
Louis,  Nov.  3.  One  man  was  killed  and  others 
were  Injured.  A  Bengal  tiger  escaped  from  its 
cage,  bit  a  man  in  the  crowd,  and  ran  up  a  Higlit 
of  stairs.  There  the  circus  employes  threw  can¬ 
vas  over  him  and  held  him  down  till  he  could  be 
caged  again.  Nine  cages  are  demolished  and  two 
mountain  lions  are  dead.  The  loss  to  the  company 
will  be  $30,000.  Fourteen  animals  in  all  got  loose. 
A  lion  was  overpowered  with  pikes  and  canvas 
under  a  freight  train,  a  leo{>ard  was  shot  in  the 
head,  an  il)ex  was  captured  slightly  injureil,  a  big 
boa-constrictor  was  cut  to  pieces  under  car  wheels, 
and  the  Bengal  tiger  has  three  bullets  in  him  ami 
numberless  pike  wounds.  The  escaped  animals 
created  great  terror  in  the  southern  section  of  tlie 
city  for  over  two  hours.  .Squads  of  circus  men 
with  firearms,  pikes,  ete.,  a.ssisteil  officers  in  cap¬ 
turing  them.  The  last  secured  was  a  mountain 
lion,  which  fought  desperately  in  a  ticket-office 
until  lassoed  with  strong  ropes. 

Exploration  in  Mir  Aorlhwest. 

Dr.  Dawson,  a.ssistant  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  who  headed  the  party  sent  out  early  in  the 
Summer  by  the  Diiminion  Government  to  explore 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  .Alaska  boundarj-,  lias 
returned  to  Victoria.  Two  of  his  party,  Messrs. 
Ogilvie  and  McConnell,  will  Winter  in  the  di.strict, 
making  astronomical  observations  which  will  give 
data  for  the  establishment  of  the  international 
boundary.  The  expedition  so  far  has  secured  a 
great  deal  of  geological,  geographical  and  general 
information  of  the  country,  and  it  is  far  from  being 
the  Arctic  region  it  is  sometimes  representi^i  to 
be.  The  point  from  which  the  Doctor  turned  back 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  and  Felly  Rivers. 
It  is  KXJO  miles  north  of  Victoria.  There  the  flora 
was  found  to  differ  little  from  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Fraser.  A  great  deal  of  open,  grassy  coun¬ 
try  exists  along  the  streams  tributary  to  the 
Yukon.  No  areas  of  tundra  or  frozen  swamps, 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Alaska, 
were  di.scovered  by  the  expedition.  The  Doctor’s 
conclusion  is  that  the  whole  country  from  Cassian 
to  the  vicinity  of  Forty-Mile  Creek,  on  the  Yukon 
River,  near  the  eastern  boundarj-  of  Alaska,  yields 


I  more  or  less  gold  in  placer  deposits.  This  would 
constitute  a  gold-bearing  region  fully  500  miles  in 
length  by  an  indefinite  width,  and  which  so  far,  in 
comparison  to  the  area,  has  been  little  prospected. 

Foreign. 

England. — The  missionary  work  of  the  Relig¬ 
ious  Tract  Societj-  of  London  is  carried  on  in  186 
different  languages. 

The  Earl  of  Lytton  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lord  Lyons  as  British  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
The  Queen  will  bestow  an  earldom  on  Lord  Lyons 
on  his  retirement  from  diplomatic  life. 

The  municipal  elections  in  England  have  been 
completed,  and  the  returns  show-  a  gain  for  the 
Liberals  of  seventy-eight,  and  a  gain  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Dissident  Liberals  of  sixty-two. 

The  Truro  Cathedral  was  opened  Nov.  3d,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  the  first  cathedral  built 
in  England  by  the  Established  Church  since  the 
Reformation. 

Colonel  Hughes-Hallett,  late  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  attended  Nov.  3d,  the  licensed  victuallers’ 
dinner  at  Chatham.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
appeared  in  public  since  the  publication  of  the 
charges  concerning  his  relations  with  Miss  Selwyn. 
Persons  in  the  gallery  showed  their  disapproval  of 
his  presence  by  hissing.  The  offenders  were  eject¬ 
ed  after  an  exciting  struggle. 

The  gross  returns  from  the  English  postal  tele¬ 
graph  system  last  year,  were  in  American  money, 
$9,874,260,  which  was  $1,857,770  less  than  the  ex¬ 
penditures;  but  the  Government  paid  $1,630,085 
interest  on  the  telegraphic  indebtedness,  and 
franked  for  its  own  services,  messages  amounting  to 
$134,985,  and  lost  about  $1,000,000  from  the  press 
and  other  sources,  where  exceptionally  low  rates 
were  made  and  contracts  entered  into.  It  is  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  English  postal  telegraph  sj-stem, 
exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  created  to 
pay  for  the  lines,  is  a  very  paying  investment. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  next  Summer  in  Lon¬ 
don  a  great  Catholic  Congress  of  lay  and  clerical 
delegates  from  all  English-speaking  communities 
in  the  world.  Preliminary  meetings  were  recently 
held,  at  which  three  main  subjects  for  discussion 
were  suggested,  namely,  the  attitude  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  toward  education  in  general ;  whether 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  greater  cooperation  of 
the  laitj-  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  diffusion 
of  Catholic  literature  among  the  masses.  Cardinal 
Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  approved  of  the 
proposal,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  full  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  and  most  influential  Catholics. 
This  scheme  has  been  afoot  for  two  years,  and  now 
seems  likely  to  bo  realized. 

France. — The  Cross  of  a  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mme.  Boucicault, 
the  great  Parisian  shopkeeper.  She  has  given 
about  $1,000,000  to  her  employes  as  a  pension  fund 
for  the  sick  and  superannuated,  besides  splendid 
librarj’  and  readlng-ropm  funds,  and  she  allows 
them  all  shares  in  the  profits  of  her  business.  In 
her  native  department  she  has  built  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000,  a  bridge 
across  the  Saone,  to  give  the  people  a  more  direct 
road  to  market,  and  she  has  distributed  morb  than 
$1,500,000  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  phyllox¬ 
era  plague. 

Count  De  Lesseps  has  announced  to  the  Acade- 
mj’  of  Science  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
opened  on  Feb.  3d,  1890.  The  work  will  not  then 
be  entirelj’  completed,  but  the  passage  will  be  free 
for  twenty  ships  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
traffic  will  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  from  90,- 
000,000  to  100,000,000  francs. 

Germany. — China  has  applied  to  the  army  au¬ 
thorities  for  officers  to  instruct  and  organize  the 
Chinese  army,  and  the  Emperor  has  consented  to 
allow  officers  to  go  there.  Many  have  volunteered 
for  the  work,  though  the  salary  is  small. 

The  report  comes  from  Waldeck,  a  little  Ger¬ 
man  principality,  that  a  decree  has  been  proclaim¬ 
ed  that  a  license  to  marry  will  not  be  granted  to 
any  individual  who  has  the  habit  of  getting  drunk, 
and  if  one  who  has  been  a  drunkard  applies  for 
such  license,  he  must  produce  sufficient  proof  of 
reformation  to  warrant  his  receiving  it.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  that  the  officer  to  whom  application  is 
made,  shall  ascertain  the  character  of  both  the 
parties  who  are  desirous  of  marrying,  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  one  or  the  other  is  addicted  to  drinking. 

Switzerland. — A  paper  was  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Basel  on  the  development  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press  in  Switzerland.  In  1826,  according  to 
the  figures,  Prussia  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  States  in  the  number  of  its  journals.  It 
had  one  journal  to  every  41,000  inhabitants,  while 
Switzerland  in  the  same  year  occupied  the  fifth 
place,  having  only  one  journal  to  every  66,000  in- 
liabitants.  Now,  however,  Prussia  stands  in  the 
fifth  place,  and  Switzerland  in  the  first.  There  are 
at  present  812  newspapers  in  Switzerland,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  the  official  publications  of  the  Bund  and 
the  Cantons,  or  one  newspaper  to  every  3505  heads. 
Zurich  has  the  largest  number,  123  ;  Geneva  comes 
next;  Basel  is  the  third.  Reckoned  according  to 
language,  the  numbers  are  as  follows :  491  Swiss 
papers  are  in  German,  227  in  French,  17  in  Italian, 
3  ill  Comansch,  3  in  other  languages,  and  20  are 
printed  in  two,  three,  or  four  languages.  The 
Swiss  daily  journals  are  06  in  number;  ten  appear 


twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening;  49  appear 
thrice  a  week;  144  twice  a  week;  and  201  are 
weekly. 

Turkey.  —  The  police  of  Constantinople  are 
closing  all  liquor-shops  kept  by  Europeans,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  demoralizing  the  Turkish 
people.  The  Consulates  are  Invaded  by  liquor- 
dealers  complaining  of  the  action  of  the  police. 

The  Mormons  have  applied  to  the  Porte  for 
permission  to  establish  a  community  in  Turkey. 
It  is  expected  that  the  request  will  be  granted. 

Bulgaria. — A  plot  was  discovered  Oct.  25th,  to 
assassinate  Prince  Ferdinand  and  Mm.  Stambuloff 
and  Natchevltch.  The  plot  originated  with  a  Slav 
Committee  at  Odessa.  An  emissary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  arrested  at  Verna. 

Egypt. —  The  Suez  Canal  Convention,  recently 
held  in  Paris,  provides  that  the  canal  shall  be 
kept  open  in  time  of  war ;  that  no  act  of  hostility 
shall  be  permitted  at  either  of  its  approaches  or 
on  its  banks  within  a  zone  to  be  determined  by  an 
international  commission  on  supervision;  that 
belligerent  powers  shall  neither  embark  nor  disem¬ 
bark  troops  or  war  material  on  the  canal  or  in 
the  ports  of  access,  and  that  if  Egypt  proves  una¬ 
ble  to  compel  respect  for  the  treaty  she  will  appeal 
to  Turkey,  who  in  concert  with  the  signatory 
powers,  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  en¬ 
force  obedience.  It  is  reported  that  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russiaalready  approve  the  Suez  Con¬ 
vention. 

Gibraltar. — The  Moscow  Gazette  demands  a 
neutrality  agreement  touching  Gibraltar  similar  to 
the  Suez  Canal  agreement.  The  paper  says  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  all  the  powers  interested  should 
insist  on  such  an  arrangement,  England  would 
yield. 

Morocco. — 'The  Sultan  is  still  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  The  St.  James  Gazette  says  that  England 
is  resolved,  if  trouble  occurs! in  the  Interior  of 
Morocco,  to  Insist  upon  the  neutrality  of  Tangier 
and  district. 

ZULULAND.  —  War  is  imminent  iin  Zululand 
against  annexation  to  Natal.  Sir  Arthur  Have¬ 
lock,  Governor  of  Natal,  with  1500  troops  drafted 
from  the  colony,  has  started  for  the  territory  for¬ 
merly  possessed  by  Cetewayo,  where  the  latter’s 
son,  Dinlzulu,  heads  a  rising. 

West  Africa. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
the  Niger  districts  in  West  Africa,  including  the 
coast  line  between  Lagos  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Rio  del  Rey  and  the  Niger  Company’s  land, 
are  under  British  protection. 

Hawaii. — Mail  advices  from  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands  are  that  the  Government  has  decided  to 
cede  Pearl  River  Harbor  to  the  United  States  as 
a  coaling  station,  but  provision  is  made  that  in 
case  the  present  reciprocity  treaty  is  abrogated 
the  American  Government  shall  relinquish  the 
harbor.  The  harbor  is  near  Honolulu,  and  Is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  finest  in  the  Hawaiian  group. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Deprasslon  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  ”  Fxbbo-Pbosphobatxd  Elixib  op 
Calisaya  Babk,”  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  al  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


Jarvis-Conklin 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  GO., 

KANMAH  CITY,  9IM8UIJKI, 

Capital  Pald-ap . $1,000,000 

Surplus .  100,000 

Heserve  Liability .  1,000,000 

Offers  Its  6  Per  Cent,  Debentnre  Bonds  of  $500,  $1000, 
and  $5000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trustees,  Guardians, 
and  Individual  Investors.  Secured  by  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  Trustee.  Secured  also  by  the  entire  |)ald-up  can- 
Ital  of  $1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  GlTARANTEBl)  SIX  PER  CENT. 
First  Mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  Missouri. 

Call  at  ofBce  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN  MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St.  ' 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 
Loudon,  England  95  Gresham  St. 


monej?  mvi  iguginegHe 

New  York,  Monday,  Nov.  7,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

,  .  „  Highest.  Lowest.  1886. 

Adams  Express .  143  142  _ 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  35  84  894 

American  Cable .  721  71  _ ' 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Buy  AND  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. _ _ 

THE 

UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

No.  1  BROAD'WAT,  NKW  TORS. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $i>00,000 

-  $.'*00,000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  (General  Banking  Business. 

The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  ColjK/rtage  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  Slat,  1887. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINLSTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Si^lal  gifts  and  legaides  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


Atchison,  lopeka  and  Santa  F6 .  94  92  _ 

Atlantic  A  Pacific  .  lUi  91 

Canada  Southern .  57  52|  05* 

Canada  Pacific .  64}  53’  591 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  6  31  ID* 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  7}  6  20 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  6]  41  12] 

Chicago  and  Alton....  . .  134)  133!  143I 

Chicago  A  Indiana  Coal  R .  40  4u’  ^ 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  109}  luei  llg 

Chicago  and  Northwest  prof .  142  142  142 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  qulncy....  110}  127  139] 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  74}  71i  94, 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pret  112}  111^  121* 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific. . . .  114  109  127] 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  14}  14]  I4I 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  88}  331  34' 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C .  73  71  _ 

Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore .  3}  31  51 

Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pret.  6  51  9] 

Cleveland, 0.,C.  A  Indianapolis....  63}  51  73] 

Colorado  Coal  . —  34|  82}  341 

Columbus,  Hocking  Talley  A  Tolsdo  23}  224  401 

Columbia  A  Hocking  Coal .  29  27} 

Consolidation  Coal .  23  23  27) 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  74}  791 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  103}  luui  jqq! 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  129]  125]  i4ij 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  .  24}  23  321 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande  pref .  59}  58  _ 

East  Teuu.,  Virginia  A  Georgia .  Ill  10  131 

E.  Tenn.,  Ta.,  A  Georgia  Ist  pret..  69}  58  74 

B.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  2d  pref....  23  21  801 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute .  89}  85  33! 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  48}  47j  25’ 

Green  bay .  9]  9  12 

Houston  A  Texas .  24  20  3ll 

lIllnolB  Central .  117}  117  134! 

Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western .  14}  14  19I 

Klugsmn  A  Pembroke .  31  31 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  16}  14}  21 

Lake  Erie  A  Western  pref .  47}  45  _ 

Lake  Shore .  99}  92}  96} 

Long  Island....  .  91  90  951 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  59}  67}  67} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  40  40  64} 

Manhattan  con .  103  ito  170} 

Maiibattau  Beach  .  10}  liq  14] 

Memphis  and  Charleston . . .  62  46  441 

Michigan  Central . .  90}  85}  96} 

Marquette,  H,  and  Ontario  pf .  84}  84}  — 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  87}  82  68 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret...  104  103  91 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis .  10}  9}  21} 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  pret .  21}  19  47! 

Missouri  Pacific .  8»}  84}  117] 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  19  17  36} 

Marshall  Consolidated  Coal .  8  8  — 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  72}  73}  74} 

New  Central  Coal .  it  14  16} 

New  Jersey  Central . ^1}  61} 

New  York  Central....  .  197}  105}  113} 

New  Jersey  and  New  York .  *1  4}  — 

New  York  A  New  England .  G  39}  63} 

New  York  and  New  Haven .  210  210  — 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis....  16}  15}  14} 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pf..  30  29}  27} 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  28}  26}  86} 

New  York.  L.  E.  A  Western  pret....  64}  62  76i 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western.... .  9  9  7 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Weetern  pret. . . .  29  27}  23} 

Norfolk  A  Western .  15  14}  18( 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref .  41}  38}  47} 

Northern  Pacific .  21}  21  29j 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  46  48  68= 

Ohio  Southern  .  12}  12}  — 

Uhlo  A  Mississippi .  24}  23}  29} 

Ontario  A  Western .  16}  16}  19} 

Oregon  Improvement . .  38}  87}  85} 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  91}  81}  lOSj 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  19}  17}  86 

Pacific  Mall .  35}  32}  55} 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  23}  19}  33} 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  64}  62}  87} 

Philadelphia  Company .  94  93  116] 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  .  149  148  144 

•  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. ...  141  137  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  rights .  10  9}  — 

quicksilver  pret . 26  26  23j 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  24}  23  42| 

Richmond  A  West  Point  pret, .  51  631  ~ 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg...  82  79}  85 

St.  Louis  A  Ban  Franclsoo .  86  32}  Sfj 

St.  Louis  A  Ban  Francisco  pret .  71}  68]  7l{ 

8t.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  65  60  64{ 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref .  103  102}  110 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  40  36}  60] 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  107}  U'6  113| 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba..  110  103}  119| 

St.  Louis,  Arkansas  A  Texas .  14}  14}  — 

Tennessee  C.  A  i .  28  24}  65 

Texas  Pacific...  .  24}  22|  21j 

Union  Pacific  .  60]  45}  60; 

United  States  Express .  70  70  — 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  17}  15}  20J 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pt .  80}  29}  36] 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ........  78}  76}  79 

Wheeling  A  L.  E .  46  41}  — 

*  Ex-dlvidend. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street,  New  York.] 
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